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PREFACE 


I N recent years the increasing scope of State activity, 
the urgent problems connected with the war, and the 
extension of the franchise to millions of new voters, have 
led to a growth of intenst in training for dti?4;nship. 
It is coming to be recognized that if the vote is to be uwd 
to the best pnrjK)S(‘, if the most enlightened policy is to pin 
popular support, a deliberate effort must be made to prepirv 
the mass of the people for the work of . 

The training includes two different activities: firstly, 
experience of community life, with a view to promoting a wide 
social, as distinct from a sectional, ct)ns<’if>usniss ; and 
secondly, a study of society in general, and the facts and prin- 
ciples of government in piirticular. In the former line a great 
amount of expcrinicnt and organizafinn has already taken 
place. Some experiments, such as the s- utding mov. uu-nt, 
have met with remarkable success, and certain of them“"«<t.g, 
the Junior George Republic and the Little ronim.,nw< alti.- ' 
have disdemed almost startling pc^ibilities. 

In tMs volume we are concerned with theseaind branch of 
^vity, the study of government, and this branch is almost as 
impcfftant as the othcar. The nmre stimulation of interest in 
pubHc affairs may even be dang-iMus unlest it is iindi*r projjer 
guidance. Uninformed public spirit may. in Harrington's 
phrase, "spit fire and blow up castiijs whmm the sjim,- 
impulse Imsed on adequate knowledge is more likidy to had 
to constructive reform. 

Our main purpose in writing this l».»„k is to supply t ho n. , ds 
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vi GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 

of teachers in continuation and secondary schools. With this 
object we have tried to suggest in our treatment the way in 
which the subject might suitably be handled in a class. Thus 
we have begun with the comparatively simple business of local 
government, and have dealt later with the complicated work of 
central authorities ; principles are introduced gradually in the 
course of the description, and are discussed more fully at the . 
end; and concrete examples are given before the rea^r 
is presented with generalized or abstract statements. But 
although we have kept the special needs of teachers in mind, ^ 
we hope that the book will be found suitable for direct use by 
the elder pupils in schools, and by adult students, whether 
working on their own account or in classes and study circles. 

Lack of space has prevented us from dealing with the 
important questions of imperial and international go vt-rument ; - 

but the study of domestic affairs, if it is done thorouglily, will 
fully occupy a normal year's course. 

A few words may be said in regard to the hanging of tite 
materiaL If the pupils are still young, and have some years of 
school training before them, the subject can best be intro- 
duced casually by allusions in lessons on history or hr the 
discussion of current events. If the sublets are carefully | 
chosen, nearly aU the topics included in the present vdiume can 
be touched upon in this way. But however casually he may 
present the material, it is necessary for the teacher Mimelf to ! 
have the facts of the present constitution clmly arran^d in 5 
his own mind. Older pupik of, say, sixteen to eighteen years 
oi ^e, who are already taking an active interest in puWic 
affairs, may well make a more systematic stiaiy Oft the Mwwi 
sugg^ted in the following chapters. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that such a course i 

j^vides only a part of the intellectual trainir^ for citi2eBsW|x | 

A sense of historical development, for UMiancc, ^ aU-im- 
pcfftant ; and in this connexion we would sr^gest tias peat 
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value of following the study of present-day government with 
a short review of constitutional history. Again, economic 
, questions are at least as prominent as political in the affairs of 
every modem society, and no one is properly t>quippi:d for the 
business of citizenship who has not some grasp of economic 
facts and principles. And, obviously, such subjects as geo- 
graphy and English literature can contribute a great deal that 
I is useful towards the training of citizens. But the direct study 

I of present institutions of government is of the greatest im- 
I portance for welding together and making readily available 
I the knowledge gathcrtitl in other fields. Moreover, the prin- 
I ciples of community life, when tliey are built tijxm and enforcetl 

I by experience in the school, the town, and wider s(x:ieties, 

I cannot fail to have an ethical influence which is of the very 

I essence of civic training. 

f In conclusion, we wish to expri-ssour tliankstoour c"l!ra,'p!i% 
Professor H. J, Muirhead, for his kindness in reading through 
I several chapters, and giving us the benefit of tnany valuable 
I suggestions based on wide kuowlodgi; and ; and to 

^ Mrs. Valentine and Miss Marion Gill for the great help they 
j: have given in preparing this work for the 

I' C., G, 

[ ' C W. V. 

‘ Th» Uwversity 

if' EDMOKID SXRKKXi BISMIHOBAK 

I Marck i9»o 
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PEOPLE 

CHAPTER I 

THE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT 

T here is one fact which, even tak«*n akmr, is a 
sufficient reason why every one in thm? islancto 
should make some wi ions :4utly tif t itn umt. ni 

its methods and aims, and impi ovruu nf wlti* h i an be 
accomplished by its meams. The fact is this : that in future 
every man and woman will b«; caJled uptJii to take sotne {art 
in that gov< ruiuent. UjKjn the wisdom of a man's choice of 
rulers, and upon his views as to laws and many public qiuistiom 
the happiness and prosperity not only of himself but of his 
children and fellow-mcm will depttnd to a very »*ote4d« ra!*le 
extent. All should understand, therefore, f liiu^ alHuit 

the present forms of governnHutt in ordtjr to see more rh-arly 
how they can beat be reformed, and in order in the m* anf mi** 
to maJke th© best pcwible use of the exkting means. Soitw 
men, for example, cry out vidently for iinpo>v<-m. uf whicii 
aE the time it is poMWe for them to get if they and tlnui 
Mows wotdd use the powers of their local town couiri! 
about which they are dften ill-informed. 

A second reason why the study of goverum. ut is . i.dly 
important at the present time is that many men are dfaposid 
to mate volcanic changes smd strange cxpii irni-ntH, and some 
even think that w« shotdd do wdU to abolish alm«t all fon» 
of govenunent. Let it be adhnitled that many t liaug. . «« 
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still highly desirable, yet ignorance as to the whole system 
and puiTpose of government and of the best means of reffirm 
is a serious handicap, and even danger. It would be well 
especially for all classes to realize that our government is now 
in form truly democratic— it is governme-nt by the- people 
themselves, or by the majority of them. If the p<'ople do not 
seem to get their wishes it is often iK'cause, owing to their 
lack of knowledge about political and social pritlilcm-., they ■ 
are too easily led by the few who have kftowledge. 

" So far as suffrage is uninformed,” says an AtruTican writer, 
"we are not in fact a democracy, but an oligar< hy at the 
mercy of the bosses who do know tksse things,” The masses ‘ 
of the people, then, should surely desire to " kn<»w these 
things,” while the more educated will svmdy be anxious that 
they should not be ruled, as they might ultimately be, try a 
majority ignorant of the essential principles of soe.ial lifi- and 
order. 

A third reason why political studies are Irecoming more 
important is this : that the government is trying to do more 
and more for the people. It concerns itself witli their social 
welfare, sees to their education, runs a Post Office {(»r tlieii' con- 
venienbe, looks after the needy by means of old age irensimis 
and unemployment pay, and interferes for good or ill a great 
deal with ordinary business affairs. Some have lu;ld 

that the aim of government should he in every p(»sible way to I 
bring about " the greatest happiness of the greatest numlxsr ” ; 
others that it should seek to " make it easy for people to bt* 
good." We shall see that in naany ways the governnwtut is 
actuaUy trying to do both these things ; and we shaJl sec also 
how important it is to think out caxefuUy liow far govern- | 
ment should interfere with the freedom of individuals for the 
sake of the majority. AU we want to emphasize here Is 
that these are not easy questions— they need hard, careful 
thought. 

Finally, there has been in recent years a great extension 
of local government, and here are wide opportuniti(;s for every 
(me to take an active part in bringing about g(K)d fiovern- 
m«l for tte welfare of all. It I local affair iSt 
we shall begm our study, because they are le^ complicated 
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than the ruling of a whole country, and at the same time they 
concern us closely every day of our lives. 

Note on Further Reading 

Those who wish to make a more detailed study than 
we can attempt in this volume, will find suggestions for 
further reading on various topics given in notes to several 
of the other chapters. A few works dealing witli the British 
S3rstemof govemimnt in general are mentioned at the end 
of the volume. 


CHAPTER II 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT: THE PARISH COUNCIL 

T he best way to realize how wide is the scojk- of Iwal 
government, and how closely it concerns our w'cUare, 
is to glance down one of the main streets of any large 
town. The affairs of every large town are inanag(>.d 
by a body called the Borough Council ; and a glance; down the 
street shows us that almost everything within view is in some 
way affected by the work of the council. The street itself is 
Importance paved and cleaned by the council's servants. The 
of the buildings are under the coundl's control ; Ixdorc 

Work houses can be built the plans have to be approved 

by its officials, and by its order any house that is ill-built or 
unhealthy can be altered or pulled down. Overhead arc 
tramway wires and gais or arc lamps, the property of the 
council ; underneath the pavement the earth is tunnelled to 
make room for an array of pipes and cables used for gas, 
electricity, water supply, and drainage. The street may 
contain the town hall with the council’s offices ; and if we 
go further afield and explore other streets we shall prob.itbIy 
find a courthouse, the headquarters of the magistrates and 
police of the borough, a fire station, public libraries and baths, 
lodging-houses for poor people who can afford to pay a few 
pence for a night's shelter, and a workhouse for those who 
cannot afford to pay, an art gallery, a museum, several parks 
—with tennis courts and bowling greens— seversd schools, 
markets and hospitals. Nearly all these things are, or may 
be, owned and managed by the council. Together they mean 
a vast amount of work and responsibility. And the first fact 
to be remembered in the study of local government is that 
local bodies have abundant and important duties, and that 
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their work is continually going on around m, by day and 
night.. 

The second point, a very striking one, is the nature of the 
work. We describe it as local govirnnu nf. But is it govern* 
FaUIe ment in the ordinary sense of the word ? When 
Svrvlee we speak of govi rnnitud \\v. generally think of kings 
and lawgivers, magistrates, jx^icenu n, and tax-collectors. Cer« 
tainly local bodies do see to the collection of rates, help to 
control the police, and make many rcgulation.s. Yet a great 
part of their time is devoted, not to ruling, but to s«‘rving, 
the public ; relieving poor people, trying to prevent di»a»is 
and to ensure healthy conditions of life, suppl viu;; gas. water, 
tramcars, garden plots, schools, libraries and the rest. laxtal 
govcrnmcuit is not merely a matter of law and order ; it is 
quite as much a matter of welfare. This is a very ijupotbud 
fact. It means that governing bodies in recent years have 
taken a generous view of their duties ; that thtwtj who were 
chosen to bear authority have become the servants of the 
people. When we come to study the centra! governments of 
nations we shall find that they have t:haiig«-d in a similar way ; 
that whereas they used to be dfsigm d chiefly to maintain 
law and order, they are becoming more soi i.d t!i> y are Iwing 
used more and more as a means to increase the welfare of tte 
people. 

We have pointed out that the change is quite recant. A 
hundred years ago there wsb little idea in local g.uw j iini' nf of 
public service or the welfare of society. Li the country dis- 
tricts, apart from a very bad system of peair relief, it could 
hardly be found at all. Even in the towns the < 
often did little more than tax the ratepayers and manap tli® 
bcffough courts. It was only by special Act of Parliament 
that some towns were sdlowed to have the new gas lights in 
their streets; some had drains in the imddlo of tlio io.M!vv,iv ’ 
to carry off rain-water ; most had watchmen in p4ace of police, 
although in certain cases the watch was paid by private 
employers; but there was no libraury, |wirk, art gallery, 
tramway or council school. The streets were ill-jw vrtl and 
il-deanfid, and housing regulatioiw were unknown. Local 
government, as we know it, did not exist then. It is a growlli 
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of the nineteenth century, and chiefly of the last h'W years of 
the century. The towns, indeed, began early to jwint the way 
of reform. The English towns entered on their new career 
in 1835, the Irish in 1840. But it is only in the last thirty years 
that the borough councils have become really active in the 
public service ; and in the country parts the present system 
has only been at work since 1888 — ^in Ireland since 1898. Our 
third point, therefore, is the newness of the system. 

Next we must notice that our local government is so 
arranged that members of the governing bodii* are likely to 
Representa- Ao what the mass of the p<;ople in their districts 
tive Govern- want them to do. This end is si*c»ire<l by means 
ment of representation; that is, the mcmlxire of the 
council are chosen, not as they often used to be, by those at 
the head of the government in London,' but by the people 
hving in the district to which the local council belongs. Every 
candidate for election, if he is to have any chance of succas, 
must say beforehand what measures he will supiwrt or oppose, 
and what he will do for the welfare of tire district or town. If 
his proposals please the mass of the electors he will be ap- 
pointed for one year or three years, as the case may bi!, and as 
long as he continues to satisfy the electors they will probably 
appoint him again and again. But if in the meantime he fails 
to carry out his promises, or if his views change, or the dectors' 
views change, he will not be chosen when the time coma round 
for another election. Thus, by appointing their repro- 
semtatives afresh every few years the people are able to keep 
control of the local bodies and to see that the membm 4 o 
what the majority of the electors wish them to do, Tto 
method of government, as we have seen, is called Democracy. 
For democracy means, in Lincoln's famous phrase, *' govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people ” ; aM 1^ 
this system it is provided, in a rough and ready manner, that 
the governing bodies shall do what the public want, and the 
public^are, in a sense, ruling themselves through their repre- 
sentatives. When this representative system was first art 

^ justices, appointed by the Lord ChanceUor. used to rale 

me country districts. Members of town oouncHa were often elected 
by a very small number of hereditary " frewnen." 
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up there were many, even wdi-known scholars and tliinku;., 
who feared that it would work very badly : that the councils 
would be filled with stump-orators, that different partt« in the 
councils would oppose each other so fiercely that no solid 
work could be done, that <lcmf)Cia< y would lead to gcncrai 
disorder and the break-up of the Empire, and so on. But, 
as a matter of fact, although the rcprcsmtativi' system Is, as 
we have said, only a rough and ready metluKi of democracy, 
it has been, on the whole, quite successful. Our local councils 
do an enormous amount of work. Although they interfere » 
little with ordinary persons that as a general rule we hardly 
remember their l•xistonct^ their work adds greatly to our com- 
fort and safety. And instead of standing still, as some feared, 
civilization has gone ahead faster than ever under the new 
system of goviTuini-nl. Interest in sc«:ial welfare has grown 
remarkably in recent years. Indeed, there is a dosi* connexion 
between democracy and the public service which we have just 
noticed as a chief work of the local councils ; f{)r public- 
spirited men and women, who are not simply keen on poiitici, 
but are interested in the general wdfare of their feJIows— -who 
wish to see them fully supplitsl with work, well nourished, 
well dressed, pro|H'rly housed and pr(t]>cily educatfsl— such 
men and women arc likely to tind placx’S in a dcnKK;ratic 
council. 

The " new sjrstem ’’ of local ;;‘'w runi -n! means, then, a 
democratic 83wtem secured by the nHsthmi of electing repre- 
sentatives. And when we mentioned that the towns began 
their new career in 1835, and the country p!iict» in 1888, w« 
had in mind the fact that councils electial by the fjcoijle wore 
first set up in town and country in thofsc years. 

With tliesc characteristics before us we may now take a 
view of the whole system of local guvri uiuriit. Iirginuinj; with 
the institutions ncarrat home and working ontwstrds to the 
more important councils, until we are brought into contact 
with the central goviTiuiu nt, which links up all the local lmlk*s 
into a single system. 

We wUl begin our survey with the country parts. In the 
countiy govenum ut is much Ampler than it is in a town. 
Roads are less used. Mid tliereftae need Im iiwndiug and 
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sweeping. (Very few people realize how much more cheaply 
a country road can be kept in repair than a town street.) 
Houses are fewer : therefore they do not need so much in- 
spection. There is less call for elaborate systems of drainage 
and for the services of dustmen. Nature jirovidi s her own 
parks and recreation grounds : lakes and rivers serve as public 
baths. A village reading-room takes tlie place of a large public 
library. Farmers' carts take the place of traracars. Country 
life is healthier than town life, so that there is less work for 
hospitals and medical officci's. There is also less work for law- 
courts and policemen. Even if country folk were more mis- 
chievous than townsmen — ^and as a rule they are less so— 
they, with their small numbers, could hardly give as much 
trouble to their rulers as the dense population of the great 
cities. Therefore if we want to find government at its simp- 
lest we must look to the country places. 

The Parish Councii. 

For the purpose of local government the whole land is 
divided into counties. Each county is divided into dis^kts, 
What is a of which we shall speak later, aaid eaidh district 
Parish? into parishes. As the parish is the smallest 
division we will study it first. 

In ordinary speech a parish means the part of the county 
served by some particular church, and the parishioners are 
those who attend the services of the church, But for many 
centuries the government has made use of parishes for its own 
purposes, and with good reason. For a thousand years and 
more, over a large part of England, the people have be«n 
settled in villages. The houses in old times used to be much 
more clustered together than they are now, and all round tin-m 
were great fields, in which each family had its share of land. 
Beyond the fields there were wide stretches of waste land Mid 
wwds, so that neighbouring villages were often several mitis 
aj^— too far for the people to walk from the one to the 
otter to chmeh. Therefore, as a rule, each village had its own 
church, and thus it came about that the parish and the village 
often meant practically the same thing. Moreover, if a public 
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meeting had to be held, it was usually held in the church, 
because there was no other building large enough ; and the 
church became the centre not only of rOigiutis life, but also of 
business affairs in the parish. Further, as the prkjst could 
read and write, and kept lists of parishioners and other u«;fu! 
information in the registers of the church, a good deal of public 
business naturally came into his hands. For these reasons it 
became the custom to use parish meetings — that is, church 
meetings — for can-ying on the general business of the village ; 
and people thought and spoke of the smallest area of hical 
government, not as the village, the manor, or the township 
(although any of these names would lave done quite well), 
but as the parish. 

During a great part of the nineteenth century the duties 
of the parish officials were very light. They Iwd to keep 
lists of voters and rat<-j)ayers, and there was not much more 
for them to do. Most of the work which they might have 
done was done for them by magistrates and gu.udians and 
others, who had no connexion with the parisli. Htwovrr, 
in 1894 Parliament decided that it would thoroughly reform 
the system of local government. One of the chief obj»«ts 
of the reform was to make the whole system democratic-— 
that is, to allow as many |)eopIc as possible to share in the 
work of government. Therefore, among other rhauf 
which we shall dt^scribe in the next chapt«*r. Parliament 
gave power to every parish to manage its own affairs. Tliere 
are now more than thirteen thousand parishes in England and 
Wales. Although the work done in any imrish is small in 
comparison with the work of a large town or a county, yet tlw 
total amount done in all the imrisht« h an hupui f .uit 

matter. And the new system has three great advant^tfS. 
If the parishes did not do the work theirmelvw it would 


u 
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parish know their own needs bettor than outsiders oould 
know them, and they can see ways of making tnany simill 
improvements which would pass unnoticed if the parish 
had no government of its own. 

An important principle is involved hent, wliich w«* may 
illustrate by reference to the family. In a family, of grown- 
up persons at least, the individuals arc likely to be happier 
when each one is free to manage his own affairs and habits 
(except in so far as they affect other members of f lif family), 
for each one knows better than anyone else what he most 
wants to do or to have. When his affairs or hahitn do atiect 
the rest of the family, then of course the family should have 
something to say in the matter. Similarly, caxdi little village 
knows better than a far-off government what it wants ; 
and where small matters are concerned-such as the {Ktsition 
and size of a village reading-room — which do n<»t affi>et the 
rest of the country or the county, or even neighboining 
villages, it is well that each village should hav«> its own way. 
But in matters affecting people in other parts--surh as the 
upkeep of highways through a village, a work which amcerns 
the safety and comfort of travellers from a distajice — it is 
well that the village or parish should not be given i\m sole 
responsibihty. As We come to questions which aflcct very 
wide areas, local government must have limits of freedom 
set for it by the wider community. 

We must now see what the business of the parish is, and 
how it is managed. Parishes vary very much in size : some 
Parish contain more than ten thousand acres and some 
Meetings and more than ten thousand people, while others 
Connells have less than fifty acres and liardly any people. 
In the large parishes there is much busimss to be done, in 
small parishes very little. Therefore it was decided in 1&14 
that in parishes with more than three hundred pttoplc ttn:rc 
should be an elected council to see to the businr^ ; but 
that in the sm^ places with less than three hundred inhabit- 
no coundl was needed. Where there is a jxirish council, 
it is elected every three years, and it has anything from 
five to* fifteen members, according to the size of the parish. 
Every one who pays rates has the right of helping to choose 
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the members. But this word raUs must be explained l»fore 
we can go further. 

The work of local gowriituenf in cotinf!--.. di- iii< t-, and 
parishes costs altogether a grxKl deal of money every ymr 
— we shall see this more clearly when we know 

a epayers jg iu0n,.y be 

paid by thost; who live in the parish, district, or cotmty : 
not, of course, by every man, woman, and child ; but every 
one who owns a house, a shop, or a farm, or pays rent for it, 
or holds land or buildings of any kind, must help to pay 

for local government. The amount or " rate '* that he has 

to i>ay each year depends on the vahie of his houw! «»r his 
land, and this amount is called his rate for the ye.ar. Every 
one who helps to pay for local government is known, f herefore. 
as a ratepayer. Women who have land or houstis pay rates 
just as men do ; and every woman who is a r.il* p.»>f i has 
the same right as every man who is a iatej>ayei -tie’ right 
of choosing, or helping to choose, the memters of the load 
council. 

In a small parish, which had no council, all the i.if. payis 
may attend the parish meetings. In a parish with, my, 
two hundred people, there will probably be only thirty or 
forty ratepayers, and several of them wouhl not irotihkt 
to attend a parish meeting, or for one reason or another 
would not be able to attend, so that there would be perhaps 
only from a dozen to twenty prcjsent at any meeting ; and 
the whole meeting would be very little larger tlum an ■udin.tiy 
parish council. 

We need not trouble at i^escmt to ,ask how the councils 
are elected. The method is nearly the same in tli« parish, 
district, county, and iKwough, and for the election of Member* 
of Parliament. At a later stage of our study, when we know 
what the different councils are and what work they do, we 
can take up the subject of election® S(*p:uid»*ly. We simli 
be able to then what an imiiurtaid imrt they jrfay in a 
democratic system of g(4Vi<rimn iit. 

Every three years, then, the ratepayers in the larger 
paristo dect the parish coumiil afresh. Not only has rwery 
ratepayer a right to tate imrt in electing the coiiiM ils, but 
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any ratepayer, whether a man or a woman, may be chosen 
as a member ; so that parish government is very democratic. 
And it is most democratic of all in the small parishes which 
have no council. For there, seeing that all the business is 
done in public meetings, any ratepayer can attend and 
take part in the business and vote on any questions that 
have to be decided by a vote. 

In most parishes there will be very few meetings of the 
council or the ratepayers in a year. But the work of the 

Overseers ^ Therefore 

* ofidcials are chosep to do the business between 

the times of meetings ; and the choosing of offidak is an 
important duty of the council. They are elected every 
year at a meeting held in tlw last week of March. The chief 
offidals are : a chairman, whose main duty is to preside 
at the meetings, two overseers, and an assistant ovcrsiMT. 
Most of the work is done by the assistant overseer, the other 
officials are not paid, and whatever they do for the parish 
has to be done in their spare time. But the assistant over- 
seer is paid, and the work that he does for the parish is part 
of his regular .business, although this work does not fill up 
his whole time, and he generally does some other businesi 
as well. 


Next we must see the nature of the work which is done 
the overseers and the council. They have charge, in the first 
Work of the place, of little lanes, bridle paths, and footpath®, 
CoimeU and they have to see that these ways are kept m 
good condition. These paths are very useful, and it Is 
important that they should be properly preserved. Often 
they are short cuts, and save much tramping alom^ the road- 
mys ; and every one who is fond of walking knows that a 
field track is rnuch pleasanter than a dusty highrmrt, Ttey 
also see to the hghting of their village, perhaps by gas, perham 
by oil lamps. If the houses are supplied with watar fimm 
^ or springs they have to see that the supply is kept pure, 
(many villages, however, draw their water from ifipes b^onging 
to some other body outeide the parish. It is quite a ccSion 
pr^TO for several villages and towns to join to 

bring thmr water from a lake or reservoir, where it is carefully 
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purified before bein® sent through the pipes to privali* hmm.i. 
In this case the parish will pay for . water, but will not manage 
the supply.) If tksrc is a village green or any other rottwnon 
or open space, the officials have to see that it is krjjt in goo»i 
order. There maybe hufidinp, such as a library or t» 
room, a hall for public meetings, and office for the {wish baj*!* 
n^, or some alnshouses for old poo{fie. left to the village by 
former inhabitant. All these buildings may be iimler the 


care of the parish coundl. If there i» a fitf !>jigad in the 
village its exiJcjii^es may be paid by the coundl. 

Further, parish councils arc • »( i>ui.ig. >1 to buy land and 
let it out in plots or allotments to those who want vcgr^table 
Qarta gardens, but have no land, or not rnough land. 

Koti round their houses. Garden plots have Iwame 

quite an imiwrlant feature of country life. A fi;w years ago 
the {wish councils drew, on the avrr.ig<-. om;-»ixth of their 
incon^ from the rents of these plots. And now that the war 
1ms taught many peopfie what a good thing it i« to grow o»e'» 
own vegetables, the pfiotswiEpa'Q^My be inon* inijHu t.uil than 
evwr. Allotments, however, altliongh they are useful, are not 
the best' thing pKmible. They are all groupwl together in a 
field, with nothing, as a rule, but a narrow path between one 
man's plot and another’s. And the houses are too often 
crowded together by the roadside. It would lie a great 
improvement if every htmse built in the future were to have 
enough laud round it to make a goofl garden ; better for iii^alth, 
because fresh air could reiich the house from sill sides ; and 
pleasanter for those who live in this house, liccausc anyone 
would pMrefer a cottage in a garden, to a cottage without any 
garden and a plot half a mile away. 

These are the chief undertakings of a parish coutsdl. But 
it is natural to ask, in the first place, in what sense the council 

... a. At,..*. * » » » 
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suggest improvements. The overseers show accounts of 
income and expenditure, and the memixjrs have to see that 
the accounts are properly kept. If anyone has a complaint 
to make against the overseers, or any other jH isoii—if, for 
instance, a farmer is trying to stop up a footpath across his 
fields, or the grass is all worn off the village green — the com- 
plaint will be made to the council. Again, if any new public 
enterprise is to be started, such as a fire-brigade or a reading- 
room, the council must give its consent. And if money is 
to be borrowed for buying land or putting u|> buildings, the 
council must agree to tixe loan. 

If the overseers were left entirely to themselves they might 
do things which the ratepayers disliked, and no oiu; would have 
the power to prevent them. The council keejis t hem in touch 
with the ratepayers and emsures that they do what the public 
wants them to do. We shall sec later that the district, county 
and borough councils, and Parliament as well, control their 
officials in very much the same way. 

So much for the business of the parish; hut we have 
still to mention one important duty of the overseers. They 
have to collect rales from every ratepayer in the iwish, and 
they collect rates not only to meet the expense of pirish, 
but those of the district and county as well. They keep a 
list of all the ratepayers, showing the value of each person’s 
proi^y. Twice a year they have word from the county 
offidals of the exact amoxmt that has to be collected from the 
whde parish, and by referring to their list they cjin tell what 
part of the amount each person has to pay. They send an 
account to every ratepayer, showing the amount of his CMtri- 
bution, and when the time comes they have to collect the 
m^ey. Thus the rates for the county, district, and parish are 
ah paid together, and the overseers in each paiish culli cl tlm 
rates for all the purposes of local government. 

All that we have said about the parish refers to cxjnatfv 
pkces only. There are parishes, of course, in town® ; tat 
they have no councils of their own, for all their a&ta a« 
mamged by the borough councils. Further, there are no 
pansh coun^ m Ireland. The reason is that Ireland lias 
never been ajeountry of villages. The people have always been 
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much more scattered over the country than they arc in 
Eiiglam!. Their place of mtsetii^ is the market town ratter 
than the village. Therefore they cannot havie the «»n»r fe* ling 
for their parish that English village folk natumlly have ; and 
it was a wise thing not to make parisli councils where there 
was so little parish life. 

Some advantages of the {»irish councils in RsiiToel have 
been mentioned already. We will notice one other .i>lv u!!.*,, 
before we leave this subject and turn to greater things. Only 
a few hundred people out of the whole nation can «t in 
Parliament : only a few hundred more can take part in mill* 
the counties. But the parish councils offer to aiiyi»n«* who is 
interested a good chance of sharing in the work <*f n' .Vf j p.ai- nt . 

except in the sim of the undertaking, the rule of a parisli 
is not unUke the rule of a country or an em}nre. So that 
every one who knows how a prish is govi rn.-d know a good 
deal about government in general. Just as the cooperative 
stores are training large numbers of people to understniid how 
busintsses are mamiged, tte' parish is trainiiig lurg.- mimlw r. to 
understand something atout gov«Tntn(;nt. and so is nmkiof 
them better citistens, and giving them an interest in ttes 
well-being of their fellow-citizens. The of ttes 

fact will grow on us as we continue our study. Alreiuly wo 
can see what a good thing it is tliat men should not be ordemd 
and herded like cjittle, but should understand why «.!«!< is are 
gfven, and should be able to make rules for themselves in thdr 
own districts. 
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CHAPTER ni 


THE DISTRICT COUNCIL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

T he Parish Council deals, for the most part, with 
small details of public affairs : that, indeed, is its 
chief use, and the reason why it was iuvt ritfd. 
But now, in passing on to the District Councils, we 
m^t at once wth three matters of the greatest importance. 
Distnct councils have to see to the making and upkeep of 
roads ; they ^e responsible for many of the measure that 
Me mken to keep people in good heaUh-, and the membcis 
of the distnct councils (though for this purpose they call 
^enBelyes by another name) give help to poor i^opk. 
This last part of their work is known as public aid, ^ 
mibb? important business must be in the hands of some 
^bhe body. But why should there be a special council 

well. Undoubtedly it would work better to-day. The art 
of road-niaking and the methods of public aid are miS 
^tter imdeistood, and parish councillors could be tnist^i 
to do their duties thorouvhlv v«+ ^ 

away with the district S 

reason is not that the work woiddl^ badiv 
done by the parish conncil, but simply that 
®d more convenient to have it done by tlm dfetr£ 

it wid^Sf "responsible for aU these rSatters' 

another M health wSk°^d 

xn worK, and another for public aid But 
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workers could quite well take charge of i 
Again, there is no need for a • htwpii 

or set of road-making machines for each ] 
of buildings or machines will st'rvc for a who 
over, in the middle of the niii! ?. r?ifh cem 


were pven charge of areas as large as several {mri-^hes f»( 
ordinary size;. It would luive been very wasteful, h»r the 
rearon which we have just seen, to s<*t up a bwrd in each 
parish, and to give each board the clutrge of a largi! area 
such as the county would have meant that the fdlicials would 
be overburdened with work. Therefore a district was 
chosen for thestj various Iwards largrsr titan the ijarisli, but 
smaller than the county. Before the district councils were 
formed there were several bodita at work in areas which were 
practically the Mme as the modem district ; indbRd, It wwa 
from these b^e$ that the district counril wa# fornaed. It 
vm felt to te rather absurd that there should bts sewl 
different bodies carrying on local gov* runii’jii in the same 
place— it would be as sensibk; to have? three or four Pariia- 
ment.s in the .same rouiiiiy. Therehtre, wh«*n the parish 
councils wei'e set up, district (anmcils were formed m well, 
in order to take over all the dutim of the highway anti hoaltlt 
boards, and (with an t-xception which we shall lurtice later) 
the public aid work of the Ijoards of /;ia;u .lia u , ns well. 

The district over which the new council was given control 
was simply a group of iwishes, so that its boundaries were, 

2.1*^ 2”’* parish bmindiiiies, 

Dtetriet? That is more than can l)c said for soma of tlw 


not fit in at all with any other area in the ccumfty. At 
the same time that the districts were made out of i..iri In*-; 
It was wisely decided that all districts and ijurishes sknild 
be made to fit into countte, so that no parish or district 
should be partly in one county and i»rtly in another. Tliis 
wm no oMy matter, for parishtw and counties had grown 
up quite mdependontly ; so that many parishes lay in two 
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— some even in three — counties. Some parishes, too, did 
not hold together, but were scattered about, a patch here 
and another patch there, among other parishes. It took 
several months of hard work to make all these areas fit 
together. When we see by the roadside a boundary stone 
or post marking the division line between parishes, districts, 
or counties, we may reflect on the care that has been taken 
to decide exactly where the post should be set up. 

In some places the old custom of " perambulation " is 
still kept up. That is, once a year, some of the local officials 
perambulate, or walk round the boundary line, so that they 
may be quite sure where it is. The expedilitjn is a sort of 
annual picnic, although in some places, where the line nins 
over mountain tops, the walking is no easy matter im middle- 
aged men. 

There are about fifteen hundred districts in EngiaM and 
Wales, each with its own council. The councils are elected 
by the ratepayers, as the parish councils are. Wc sluall 
describe the method of election in a later chapter. As a 
general rule, a third of the members retire eacii year and 
there is a fresh election to fill their places, Thts object of 
this arrangement is that there may always be a large uuinlK f 
of old hands on the council who undtirstand their business 
well, and that there may never be many quite new ar^, in- 
experienced members. But in some places the whole* cottncil 
is elected together, and all the members retire together 
at the end of three years. In practice this system works 
quite as well as the other, for most of the memlw'rs who 
retire are re-elected, and the council is never swanqxd with 
new people. 


Duties of District Council 

The two chief duties of district councils arc, a.s wc have 
seen, road-making, and work for public health. We must 
now say something more of these duties. 

Before the invention of railways, roads were the chief 
m^BS of conveying goods, news, and people from one |®rt 
of rile Country to another. Railways took from tVm some 
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of their importance, but not all. Count ly roads continui'd 
to be used for short jinirm ys, especially by farmers for 
carrying their produce to market. With the 
growth of population, tradesmen’s carts and 
other vehicles have appeared in larger and larger numbers in 
the town districts. Bicycles, when they came into general use, 
sent the public once more on jom in ys along the highways ; 
and now that motors are so largely u^d, lw)th for pa 
and for goods, the roads are busier than they ever were l»fore. 

In 1894 most of the roads in the country were ptit under 
the care of the new district councils, Beior«! that time tht?y 
were managed by various bodies, such as highway btwirds, 
and private companies known a.s ” turnpike trusts.” The 
change to management by district councils Wiis very fortunate ; 
for the councils have done their work wdl. and the duingt; 
was made just at the time when bicycles and motor* were 
about to renew the importance of the roads. In spite of 
the much greater wear and tear— for heavy motors will 
soon make hills and hdlows in the firmest road ne t ad fh-- 
highways are, in general, much better to-day than they were 
thirty years ago ; and recently the use of tar has greatly 
reduced the amount of dust in dry weather, and liastrned 
the process of drying after rain. 

work on the roads the distriid councils own steam 
refers, water carts, and other inijih nn iits. When we chance 
to pass a section of road where the mendei's an* at work wi* 
may notice that all the carts are marked with the name of 
some district council. The upkeep of roads has now liecumi* si'i 
important that over the whole country it usiis up more money 
every year than any other branch of local gov.-mment work 
except education. 

The other cliief undertaking of thci district councils is tlu* 
care of health. Clearly any efforts for the tinjwov. nu nt of 
PnWIe health are mc»t impia tant. Unlet® w»! an* In althy 

Heaitb we do not really live. Wc cannot draw full bem-ftt 

from the good tbinp of life, and we cannot do our sh.u<* of tlm 
world’s work. 

But, important as health is to every on®, why should any 
public body be concerned in the matter ? Is it not the buni- 
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ness of each individual to see that he keei» well, by eating 
food living as nauch as possible in the fresh air, and taking 
regular exercise ? Is it not the business of parents to see to 
their children’s health ? And if people will not look after 
themselves, how can a district council keep them healthy ? 

The answer is that although the district council cannot 
keep anyone healthy who does not take care of his own health, 
neither can anyone safeguard his own health 
(1) Inleotton ^^^out the help of the district council. However 
careful we may be we must all meet many other jx-ople in our 
daily business, and in tramcars, trains, and public buildings. 
Sonie of these people may have colds, measles, mfluenza, or 
some other disease which we may chance to catch. No 
inifiiddual can always be sure that his food or the air he 
breathes is comparatively free from germs. At home he may 
have his milk heated so as to disinfect it, and he may have the 
house weU ventUated so as to sweep out the germs from their 
hiding places. But away from home he cannot help himself 
in the same way. Public bodies, however, such as tlm district 
council, can do a great deal to help Wm. They can see to it, 
in the fet place, that every case of a serious infectious disease* * 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and so on — ^is reported by the doctor, 
and that the patient is taken away to a special fever hosjfttal, 
so that he will not spread the disease among his friends and 
neighbours. When the patient has gone, they am send an 
inspector to see that his house is disinfected. Many in:op!e 
could not aSord to pay either for the disinfecting or for the 
hospital treatment. Therefore the expense is paid, if neces- 
sary, out of the rates. By such means public liodics are con- 
tinually preventing fevers from spreading, and so are saving 
very many lives every year. 

Bad food, especially meat or milk that is harbouring germs, 
has been a frequent cause of disease. It is often impossible 
(P) Inspee- for anyone but an espert to know whether food 
tton ol Food is good or bad. But if the meat and the milk are 
aadDiiak inspected in the market or the dairy, and de- 
stroyed if they are infected with disease;, the bacteria iiriil find 
that this line of attack is stopped up. Water, again, unlitiw 
it is carefully purified, may be infectiom; and water which 
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tastes perfectly good often conlviiiis dan^'f niU'' germs. Some- 
times a well which has supplied pure water for many years 
(IM) Water suddenly tegins to supply also bacilli of typhoid, 
Supply or some other fever. If water is regularly drawn 
from public works, where it has Ircen purife d and t«ted, this 
danger also can be avoided. 

Bacilli love to dwell in dirt and di c.iyin;' rti;t{f< r. such m 
waste food, manure, and dead cabbage ieav«j. Now decay- 
(Iv) Street iu® matter is found in our ashbins ami in the 
(aeuntag and streets. If we were left to our own devices we 
Seaveni^g should find it very hard to dispew? of all the rubbisli 
in our bins ; and as for the .streets, anyone who lias seen a 
town when the swcejHns were on .strike will know tliat in a few 
days a town street, if it is m-glcctcd, IxcoincH very nnir.h like 
the rubbish heap, full of dust, decay, and diseaw;. Tlwrefore 
the district councils, in sending round scavengers to empty 
out ashbins, and swe('ix;n> to clean our streets, are doii^ a great 
service to our health, becauso they an- prevent iiik v'.» 4 mimbeim 
of infectious germs from growing Jimi flourishing in our tnkkt. 

Further, drainage matter is the best of all honna for many 
bacilli, and also for flies, which carry disease wherever thisy go. 

If it is allowed to accumulate near hoims it may 
V' ^ cause all mamur of trouble. The drainage from a 
single house in the country may bt; run away and allowed to 
filter through the earth without doing any tlamage. But it 
is a different matter in a town or a large village, where housMsi 
are crowded together. Tliere it is most impoitant that the 
drainage should be carried in pi|>es right away from the hotiws 
to sewage works in the country, where it can be run through 
filter beds and broken up by the raicrolas into imdui clwmical 
substances without doing harm to anybudv. Tins busija'wt 
is managed by the district councils. 

Finally, it makes an enormous difference to oor fB*aUh 
whether we are well or badly housed. How good housing i* 
(Ti) ® simple thing : it is made up of v. i.d f.x lot .. 

• Firat of all it clearly imfdies a good house, with 
dry rooms, a sound roof and sound wads, windows and dmtrs, 
I^enty of %ht (for sunlight is a great enemy of diseastt), profgtr 
drainage, and pare water. But good materials arc not i nough 
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in themselves ; space is almost equally important. Too often 
houses are crowded together in the centre of towns where the 
air is full of smoke ; where even this polluted air has diffi- 
culty in reaching the rooms ; where children, if they wish to 
play, must go into the street— the worst of all playgrounds. 
There is a great need, as we have already seen, for houses to be 
spread more widely over the country, so that each house may 
have fresh air and light, and that there may be; abundant room 
for i^aygrounds for children, parks for grown-up pt‘ople, and 
gardens for every one. Even so, another difficulty would still 
remain. Just as it is a bad thing for houses to be crowded 
together, so also it is bad for people to be crowded inside the 
houses. If there are too many ptHsple in the house, or a room, 
they are bound to get in each other’s way and make life un- 
comfortable. Further, it is very hard to keep crowded rooms 
clean and tidy ; as a matter of fact they are g.-ni-rally very 
dirty, and dirt nearly always brings disease. Moreover, the 
more people there are in a room the less air there is for each of 
them. And as the poor folk who live in overcrowded roon» 
seldom know how important fresh air is they do not try to get 
it. Consequently their rooms are ill-ventilated ; and bad 
ventilation, again, helps to spread disease.^ 

Good housing, then, is quite necessary to good health. 
Therefore as a part of their work for public health, the district 
councils have to see to the housing of the people. They (seape 
the hardest work, as a matter of fact, because the qiuistion of 
housing is alwa3?s the most difficult in large towns, which have 
their own councils. But there is some work to be done in sdl 
parts of the country, even if it is only to make regulations far 
the building of new houses, and to take care that the owners of 
existing houses keep them in repair. District councils, in 
places where the population is Rowing, have a great respomd- 
bflity. New buildings are being put up in thdr districts, 
sometimes very fast. It is their duty to see that all tlwe 
buildings are satisfactory from the point of view of health, and 
that plenty of space is left for air, and, if pos.sibIc, for g-ardens 

'■pniing tiie wax overcrowding became worse than ever in somn 
districts, beoaase building was almost entirely stopped. There i* now 
an nigent need for at least 600,000 new honses in Great Britain. 
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and recreation grounds, so that the state of housing may in ver 
be as bad in their districts as it is in some of 
factoring towas. In rural districts the great I'-.H » lias 
been for many years that which now besits the whole 
country— a shortage of houses and the fact tliat many 
people must overcrowd themselves in the existing < ,4!.!;:*-; 
in order to have any shelter at all. 

Besides their public health duties the district councils 
have charge of street-lighting, except in country |il.ac<'s 
Mtio^no- where some parishes may manage their own 
omDudM lamjM; they own various ptiWic Imildiu;.:' . such 
as the council offices, !ibraru‘S, and hospitals f.iinioiyh Bi»« 
larger hospitals generally belong to the ( ■■irsf y) In riistricis 
with a population of more than twenty thousand, they manage 
the schools — ^but wc shall speak of thes*; in anolhei chajiter. 
And the councils have some, other small and iniscelliineotis 
duties, such as granting licences to hawkers, holding fairs, 
and putting up statues, with which wc need not trouble 
ourselves. 

With all these duties the councils, li.dlv in town 
districts, are kept very busy. They itave to meet, m a rule, 
once a month, and even so there would lie far 
C!ommIttee» much busiiw‘ss each month for a single iiWfeting 
if every question had to be discussed by the whole council. 
Therefore the memlKTs dividi; thitiiSi'lves up into com 
mittecs, and each committee takes over some jsirt of the 
work— such as ni:uiag<’m<-iil of roads, lighting, le-n iin-, or 
hospitals. The committws write rejxirts on their work, and 
the council has only to receive the rejiorts and discuss any 
general quesfions that may aii f p.oi;- ul.oly any matter 
which involves much expi usc, such as tte making td new 
roads, extending the drainage system or the water supply, 
or putting up new buildings. 

But even the committers do not really carry out tlie work 
themselves, they only sinuirvise it. In the districts, m iii 
the parish, most of the actual buiin«» is tkwe 
by officials, and we must now see who the oliclab 
of the dbtrict are. 

First, the council must have a ehairtmn to |ir»ide at 
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the meetings. His duties are comparatively light, and he 
is not paid. As in the case of the parishes, the paitl officials 
take most of the burden. The clerk to the council corre- 
sponds to the assistant overseer in the pnrisli, hut Ids work, 
of course, is much more important. He keeps all the l>ooks 
and records of the council, and all the business for the meetings 
passes through his hands, so that he is a link between the 
committees and the departments of work which they control. 
He knows more than anyone efee about the general work 
of the district, and is able to give useful advice to the members. 
The council’s work involves a great deal of i xpensf. Money 
to meet the expenses comes chiefly from the rates, although 
the central government supplies some of it. A treasurer is 
n^ded to keep the money, and to see that tlie paynicats 
are all in order. But as the money is always kept in a bank 
it is generally enough for the manager of the bank to act 
as treasurer. As so much of the council’s work is connected 
with public health, the head of the health department, the 
medical officer, is a very important official. He has charge 
of all the business which wc have doscrilxjd : prewnting 
infection, inspecting foods, and so on ; and in a populous 
district he may have quite a large stafl under him. Then- 
will be a sanitary inspector to examine houses, and to disinfect 
sick-rooms — ^perhaps an assistant medical officer and some 
derks. 

Other offidals of the council are the managers of thi; water 
supply, the drainage system, and public lighting. AikI tfej 
roads are under the control of a surveyor, who is a trained 
engineer. 

In dealing with the work of parish councils we noticed 
that there is a danger in leaving too much power in tin; 
Valne of hands of offidals, and we shall have occ.asion to 
oiBolals dweU on this same point at several later stag<-s 
of our study. But the work of the district councils makes 
it quite clear that there must be paid and expt!rt officials, 
and that a good deal of the business must bo left to thein. 
An OTdinary councillor, even if he had time to spare, could 
not undertake the duties of a medical man, a civil engineer, 
or a trained accountant. Experience has shown that the 
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best method of rnrryin;' out the daily routine of public 
service is to entrust most of the work to t'X|KTt officials, 
but to supervise their work by means of committers of 
elected councillors, whose duty it is 1<» keep the officials in 
touch with the wishes and needs of the i»eop!e. 

The work of the district council affortls us rxceilefsl 
examples of the iHU antayi s which arc gained by men joining 
Tiie Comraontogethcr to look after things which affect th<* 
Wdtare welfare of ail — and that after all is th«* main 
piir|X)se of dcnuxratic govenmunt. It is quite evident 
that if men did not combine in this way hardly any of tins 
imiwrtant work would be dorjc. Who would trouble to 
keep roads in onler ? Imagine what it wmikl b* likti if 
people had to dig wells for water in tluir or 

gardens, or else have it carried from a not toi» clean river 
a mile or two away. A few individuals would keep their 
own houses in dmud condition, and {X‘rliai» the fx>rticm 
of the street just opposite to them ; but th*;y would sufe 
from the neglect of the ignorant and earrU ss. and the ig'itoiant 
and careless would themstdves suffer still more. The 
of dealing with infectious diseases are evidently gwal 
examples of the fact that it is sometimes fair and right lo 
compel jwople to suimiit to certain rules and regulatiom 
for the sake of their ni i,:;hln>iu'. as well as for their own 
good. We must, however, !«■ cautious in .jpplyiug tlii. 
principle lest we limit too luueh the freedom >4 judn idu.d .. 
The case of pulrlic health is a particularly clear one, lieeause 
absolute freedom on the {sut of an ituiivitlual wouhl injure 
others as well as himself. And even in submitting to com- 
pulsory payin< iif'> ftjr water supply and the upkeep of the 
roads, a man is realty iie i. -c ing his own freedom. He would 
liave fKajdorn, for < x-uapSe, from tlm trouble arrd labour 
involved in getting watr-r, which would im|^y far nmm 
effort tlian that necessary to earn the few peiKJe <»• ibillit^s 
which he pays each year for his water rate. He wcaild td«j 
have freedom to move about the country in a way which 
would be inipcissifde if tlw roads mm not ntimaged by 
co-opemtive guv.’jntii. «f. 

Large towi», which are calfed boroughs, have a 'Jirpatate 
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government of their own, but with this exception the whole 
land is marked out into districts. It is easy to see, then, 
Urban and that the districts must differ very much among 
Rural themselves : some are made up entirely of 

Wstrlots country parishes; some simply consist of little 
market towns ; others lie on the edge of a great town— just 
outside the boundary ; others again are partly in a town and 
partly in the country. Parliament, in setting up the councils, 
allowed for these differences. It gave to the town, or urban 
district councils, many more duties than those of the county, 
or rural, district councils. In every branch of work— -road- 
mending, housing, prevention of disease, inspection of food, 
drainage, water supply, education, and the rest— the urban 
councils must have more work and more r(‘sponsil)iIily 
because they serve a greater and more crowded population. 

But the population of England is always growing. Towms 
are constantly spreading out into the country. Railways 
run through country places, and enterprising firms may set 
up mills in a village by the railway line, where land can be had 
cheaply, and the trains are close at hand to take away their 
manufactures. People come to work in the mills ; houses go 
up to accommodate the workers, and in a few years the village, 
which is still controlled by a rural district council, may grow to 
double its former size. Or perhaps coal, iron, or lead may be 
found near some quiet village ; mines are opened up, and very 
soon fields and meadows have given place to an ugly little 
mining town. 

These changes in population mean more work for the 
district councils : more roads, drains, water-pipes, houses, and 
shops to be inspected, recreation grounds, cemeteries, hosj^tals, 
hbranes, and probably more poor people to be helped. The 
Local Goveminent Act of 1894 provided for such cases by allow- 
rr^ rural district councils to undertake any duties of an urban 
district council that might be nece^ary* Every year a turn- 
dred or more rural councils^ on the average, tato uooii 
sdv,, new duties to this way. And if, to coutoe of it 
popmation of a rural district grows very much, and the dutiw 
of the TOunefi grow in proportion, the rurd ^strict may be 
charged outright into an urban district. At present rather 
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more than half the districts in England and Wal« me urban ; » 
and if in the future the people who an; now iNictel far too 
closely together in huge towns can be spread more widely over 
the country the number of urban districts will rapidly inrrea*^. 
For the towns will then have much less centre and much more 
marpn ; and the mar^ns of towns are, as wc have seen, 
divided into urban districts. 

The Union 

The third great undertaking of the district is public aid. 
Why, then, have we not included it in the work of thft district 
couneds ? The reason is tlrnt in practice this branch of wwk 
is kept quite separate from the other buriness of the tlistrict. 
This arrangement has a curious history. In 1834. I>arbhcs 
which up to that time had generally bt;en nsponsibk? for 
looking after their own poor people, were all formed into 
groups, called unions ; and for the next sixt y yr.u^, all ovi r 
the country, jmblic aid was given by special bnaob, th.* bt»ard'^i 
of guardians, elected by the ruti payt-rs in each union. In 
1894, when Parliament undertook to 8«'t up district coumal*,, it 
found in the union exactly what was wanted for the district 
group of parishes which were already in the liabit of paninj; 
together to elect the inemlx;rs of a local bcnly, the lM>.jiil of 
guardians. Therefore, quite naturally, Parliara«mt ftxijd upon 
the union, and made it the district, .although many Jiltnrations 
in boundaries were necessary, as wesaw at the !» glmiin;,- of this 
chapter. However, the union was not simply changed into the 
district, and the board of gmurdians into a district council. 
An elaboratt; machinery for public aid w.i*. ahe.ttly inexhit nc»*, 
and in many places the (;ii;udians were very keen on their 
duties and wanted to remain at work. Therefore in urlxm 
dMricts the guardians were allowed to continue as a «*pttrate 
body, for it was felt that the councils would haw enough 
to do without troubling with |«ib!ic aid ; and to this day, in 
every urban district, the council and the board of guimlians 

>■ This does not mean, of courie, that mure tlian half the 
CMMiistt of orban district. ITjo urban diatriet is. m a rute. much 
•mailer than the rural, but it coatalna more people. 
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remain side by side. Rural district councils are not so busy, 
therefore they are made responsible for public aid as well as 
for health and highways. But here is the curioits part of the 
arrangement : their work as guardians is kept separate from 
their work as district councillors. Usually they meet first as 
guardians, once a month, in the board-room of a workhouse. 
Then, when the public aid business is done, the chairman 
announces that they have turned into a district cotmcil, and 
they proceed with the council’s business, in the same room. 
This method is the easier, since the clerk of the council acts 
as clerk of the board of guardians as well, so that the same 


person keeps the books, and acts as secretary at the meetings 
of both bodies. The system is clumsy, however, and in all 
probability it will soon be altered. 

Public aid is given because it is felt that no one in the 
country ought to be allowed to go without food or shelter, and 
that those who through weakness or misfortune catmot provide 
for themselves ought to be kept at the public vxix-nsr. 
Modern ideas about the duty of governing b(^ies go, in fact, 
much further than this. Elaborate and far-reaching meas- 
ures are taken to save people from poverty, to guiiranlci' a 
reasonable chance of a comfortable and healthy life. But at 
present we are only dealing with the work of guardians, and 
they are concerned with those who are destitute already, who 
are so poor that they cannot hve at all without help. 

Under the present system guardians give relief to such 
poor people by keeping some in workhouses, and by helping 
to sup^rt othem in their own homes. The fimt metliod is 
caUM indoor and the second “ outdoor ” relief. Every 

tTnii^T '' « e T" guardians, and it is con- 
troUed by an official caUed the maski'. A hospital attached to 

1 ^ ® *«atron, and 

to consult a 

who is speciaUy charged with giving outdoor 
meeting of the board, the master, nu*dtt::il 
officCT, and relieving officer make their reports, and the 

‘"'I! applications for htilp, 

in seek relief are ffl and they arc treated 

n tne hospital. Some are too old to work ; but now a large 
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proportion of old people are provislt d by the t i ■ ! with 
pensions which enable them to live in their own homes. A 
certain number of applicants arc young and fairly aWe-bocIiwL 
In many unions they are set a " workhouse test " : they must 
do some task, such as chopping wootl or carryi ni^ coals, to prove 
their willingness to work. The guardians have also iimny 
children under their care. In some places the children arc 
kept in the workhouse and sent to a sp<’cial "poor law ” scIwxjI, 
but elsewhere the guardians have adopted the much Iwttci 
plan of sending them to live in cottages, ixiying for their keep 
and allowing them to attend the onlinayv s«:h{>ols. This i» 
known as the " hoanling-uuf " system. Further, a numter of 
lunatics whose relatives cannot affurtl to keep tliem rome under 
the guardians' control, and may Im* s«;uU to sixciai .isyfuni:.. 
Thus the equipnient of the union may include a wot kltciusc*. a 
hospital, an asylum, and a school, in addition to the aiiatige- 
ments for outdoor relief. 

The general lines of tlus system were laid down in 1834.’ 
At that time it was commonly believed that able-bodied awsit 
and women could in almost aU cases And . luplt lymeut and Iwp 
themselves ind<!iK-n<l<*ui if only they had a will to work. Old 
or infirm persons and children uiiglit [iroia-rly be kept by the 
guardians because! they could not help thenmlvis. But if the 
able-bodied fell into ixjverty and sought public aid the cause 
mast bt! indolence, drunkenness, dishonesty, thriftlewnetis, or 
something else for which they were t(j blame. Therefore they 
must be eue.ouraged to work by hiring di- i i.umg. .1 from 
remaining without work. Public aid must Ik; made unattrac- 
tive to them : hence the gaunt, ugly wuiklu.ii ,« the system 
of t^ts, refusal of outdoor relief, prison fare, and strict dis- 
cipline, which aroused the indignation of Clrarles Dickerjs and 
the hatred of workii^ men. Workhou^s were commonly 
known as ‘‘bastilles,'' the three members of the Pw Law 
Board as the “ Baslraws of Somerset House," 

Yet the new S3«tem was not aitegether bad. Poor reJkd 
hsad been given far too freely, and very many penwas who 

* It was first applied to Ireland in tS) 8 . More titst ttaw the 
relM oi poor pmple in Irelmul had b^si lett idtsmt Mttrely to private 
eharity, 
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might have found regular work preferred to draw at any rate 
part of their living from the poor-rate. The sterner methods 
adopted in 1834 least put an end to that evil. But later 
experience has shown that poverty is due to a great variety 
of causes, and cannot be dealt with by the simple means of 
making public aid unpleasant. The Poor I.aw Board soon 
learnt how large a proportion of poverty was due to sickness, 
and their discovery led to the first Public Health Act of 1848. 
Since then it has also been realized that unemployment, the 
commonest cause of destitution, may itself be the result of 
very complicated factors, such as sudden changes in the 
demand for labour, which are far beyond the control of any 
work^. 

These facts have been widely recognized by guardians, 
who have become less disposed to blame the people under 
their care, and more ready to treat them generously. The 
result has been a steady increase in the amount of public 
aid, which is opposed to all the principles laid down in the 
Act of 1834. The authors of that Act hoped by strict regula- 
tion to keep public aid at a minimum and to compt;l all but 
the completely helpless to support thermelves. No such 
idea exists to-day. It is fully admitted that large numbers, 
even of able-bodied men, must be helped if thtsy are to gain 
a safe and satisfactory living, and that help must be given 
more effectively than it can be by doles of money or food, 
which merely support the recipient for a few hours or days, 
but leave him no better equipped for earning a living. Yet 
we axe still working under the regulations laid down in 1834, 
which are now quite out of date and in many casw a dead 
letter. 

A reform has been urgently needed for many years. 
As long ago as 1909 the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, 
m a famous report, pointed the way of reform. Successive 
governments, however, have allowed the matter to dWft, 
and the changes recommended in 1909 have not yet been 
made. 

They are not likely to wait much longer. Already a 
nOTCommission has written a report suggesting a few changes 
which will open the way for a complete overhauling of the 
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system of public aid. The general plan of the new syntem 
will be to prevent pauperism, not by the old method of trying 
to frighten it away, but by removing its owises. Mow the 
chief immediate causes are ill-health (incittditig feWt'-mladtert- 
ness), unemployment, and drunkenness ; but wt? mwt add 
as underlying factors bad housing cnniliiiou i, casual labour, 
low wages, lack of organization in the labour market, want 
of training, and of education in general. Therefore, the mm% 
effective means of dealing with the problem are thost; which 
attack these underlying evils. Schools, tt;chnicai imtitut«, 
children’s care committees, hospitals, di .js n ,u i- .. 
and the whole great system of public health work, insurance 
commissions, employmrul exchanges, wages boards, and all 
other organizations for social Welfare are in on«! way or 
another helping to prevent destitution and to solve the 
problem of public aid by taking away the iwsed for it. 

These measures, however, will not at once secure a com- 
fortable living for every one. For a long time to come 
provision will have to be made for those who cannot suppmt 
themselves and whose cases are not covm?d by any of ttese 
special agencies of s<«ial welfare. Many will still te un- 
employed even in times of normal trade, Iwcausc; they ar« 
inefficient or " work-shy," or through sheer misfortUB*-, 
And the other calamities that may iH-fuU jnankind aw so 
numerous and varied that they cannot k; formwn and fore- 
stalled. The Conimissioners of 1909 were not agrml as 
to the best methods of meeting thttse difficulties, A luiuority 
believed that public health and education aulh'.ii()» employ- 
ment exchanges, and the rest could dcid with mmt cases, 
and that the remainder who were tm.-mplity. .1, and p y hap a 
unemployable, could be sent to labour colonies «r trainiiif 
institutions either permanently or until they mm able to 
support them^dva. They held, therefore, that bwirds of 
guardians, unions, and the whole poor law system could 
be swept away. The majority of their cdUeagua 
that boards of guardiam and unions should be abolbhed, 
but still believed that in many cases the trouble would only 
be tcrajK)raiy, and could bmt be met by help in mtm y «r 
goods given to poor peojde in their own homes, tbm 
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members of the Commission wore reluctant to break up 
homes and send parents and children to separate insfitutioir<. 
Therefore they proposed to continue the sjwtem of public 
aid, but to hand over the work to assistance romni!(tci>s, 
each serving not in a union or district, but a whole county, 
with sub-committees for the districts. 

There were other differences of opinion, but they need 
not concern us here, for the general lines of reform which 
will probably be adopted in practice arc laid down in the 
report of the new Commission, published in 1918. It is 
proposed to hand over to the ordinary education committees 
the care of children who are at present under the ;;'iardi;uis ; » 
and to transfer all the workhouse hospitals and asylums 
to the public health authorities. As for uneinployt <1 workers, 
they are already helped to a considerable extent by the 
labour exchanges and insurance; but a special r.nuunitlci; 
is to be set up in each county to make provision for them, 
and in particular to give training to those who need it, and 
help to those who wish to travel in search of work. This 
committee would probably have charge; of labour c.olonii's 
for the “ unemployable.” 

But the new Commission agrees with llie majority of 
those who reported in 1909 in emphasizing tht; iwa-d of help 
given in their own homes to those who are in temporaiy 
difficulties. This " Home Assistance; Coinmit toe ” shoulel 
also decide whether any of the people coming undi'r their 
care need to be sent to institutions, such as ho-sinteils, asylums 
traimng centres, or labour colonies. It would furtheT have 
the vesj important business of keeping a register of all the 
cases dealt with by any committee or public IxKly, At 
Resent maay different bodies arc giving various kinds of 
help, and there is 1 
them. The result 
help are left out c 
more than they r 
give assistance in th 
A common register 
^ Tke work of the 

xm. 




IS that some persons who ba<I!y nevd 

I account altogether, while otliem hav,> 
jally need. Seven separate authorities 
! home, and five deal with the uncmployt;d. 
TOuld ensure that every one needing help 
Education Committee i» described in Chapter 
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would have it, and that the different ctumnitt.. =, would 
not waste time, money, and effort in doing one another's 
work. 

The important point k that if the new scheme is carried 
out the union and the board of «u;, reliant will no iongtr 
exist. The work of public aid will be done instead by county 
committees dealing with health, ^ mpl.n-UK nt and Ir.iinite* 
and home assistance. When this change is made the whole 
work of local government will have been brought under a 
sii^Ie scheme ; for the board of gu.udians is the onJy local 
body that gtiil remains independent of the district and 
county councils. ITifdiw.iy, health, and school boards have 
already passed into history, and by the time when this 
chapter appears in print the boards of giKudiaus nuiy have 
gone the way of the rest. 
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CHAPTER IV 

COUNTY COUNCILS AND COUNTY POLICE 

T he county is the largest area for purpose's of local 
government, and its council is an ar^t body. It 
would hardly be fair to say that it is more important 
than the district council, for the business of the dBtrict 
and union— the care of health, highways, and public aid — is 
as useful as anything that is done by any governing body. 
Nevertheless the county council does equally important work, 
and it is in a sense superior to the district councils, for it has 
some measure of control over them and over the raising of 
th»^ir rates. As a mark of their high position, a quarter of 
the members are given the title of aldermen. 

Counties vary very much in size, and the councils vary 
correspondingly, from less than tlurty members to well over a 
hundred. Some of the largest counties, such as Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, are divided into two or three sections, each with 
an independent council ; so that instead of the fifty-two 
counties of England and Wales that we find in atlases, there 
are sixty-two counties for the purpose of local government, or 
at any rate sixty-two divisions, each of which has a county 
council. The members are elected every three years by the 
ratepayers. 

Is there any real need for county councils ? We asked a 
similar question about the district councils, and here we may 
give a similar answer. There are some kinds of 
*^®^^*"work which may be well done by local bodies, 
nSS.- but are best done for a whole county together, 
rather than for a smaller district. For examjrfe, 
the county council has charge of the main roads and bridges. 
Main roads are chiefly used by carts or motors going on fairly 
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long journeys — ^beyond thfi boundaries of any partkukr 
district, and their upkeep is very If a dirtrict 

council had to look after them the raf. p.iv<i:. of the district 
would pay for work which chiefly benefited outsiders. Tltrri*- 
fore the county council steps in, and eitte mm to tli« uwk 
itself, or at any rate pays the district for looking after tJte 
roads and bridges. 

In dealing with the district councils we saw that they took 
over the work of other bodies which had in-iu s;:! d some branch 
of local government in similar districts ; and we saw llwt 
this was one reason for the formation of district councils. The 
county councils also took over duties which had h ? to 
an earlier body. From the sixteenth century otnv.nds, a 
great part of local gowinmi nt WSs carried on by the imfii- 
trates — ^Justices of the Peace, apixiintctl by tlie central gown* 
ment — of whom we shall have more to say in a laltr chapter. 
Now each Justice of the Peace was app>in{ t d to serve in laiwr 
particukur county. Four times a year the Justices in each 
county used to meet in the clW town, and tWr nh . tiugi 
being heM once a quarter, were called the rjuarf. i* 

The cluef business of the quart ej-si ssiouH was the holding ©f 
law courts, but when all the cases had been tried the Jjwitkm 
met by themselves to do the; local governmejit bu)tini>M of the 
county. When, in 1888, Parliament put this businm into 
hands of an elected council, it was natural to apjwnt a council 
for each county, because the county wa.s the tirea which th« 
Justica had managed. 

There is another, and a very interesting, reason for the 
existence of county councils. It is a go««l |uitx ipl.', 
you find that the people Uring in some ili.lriri hav.’ a itro« 
fee^ of fellowship-a sense of loyalty and nff. cH„u Unvanh 
theit district and tlw people living in it— -to allow them m fturas 
possible to manage their own a&im. And tids prinaph k 
equally true wither the district in qui-sf ion is a vlUi^o. a 
town, a county, or a whole Ciunf ry. Now it h:i|*jaii^ that’ in 
the Pifited Kingdom most of the c.nmtu K ;«<• vt-ry ohU-jitab- 
hshed: many of them go back to Anglo-Ssix.ui time*. 
Customs and traditions have grown up among the men of a 
particular county, habits of thoti|d»t and speech, special fmst$ 
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and games, special cakes and dishes ; and a man often feels 
towards his native or his adopted county a fondness and a 
home afiection that he feels towards no other part of the world. 
In al parts of the kingdom this county loyalty app.'ars— in 
Devon and Northumberland, in Fife and Argyll, in Antrim 
and Kerry. 

Since this county loyalty is so common and so strong it is a 
good thing that each county sl^d have a government of its 
own Men think of the count^ not simply as a tract of land 
in which they happen to live, but as an institution which they 
like, and in which they feel a personal interest ; therefore they 
have also a personal interest in the council which carries on tte 
busmess of the county. In this respect the county council 
has a better claim to exist than the district council. 

We have said that the county council does important work. 
We must see now what its work is. The chief branches of 
Work of flie county business are the management of police, 
Coanolls provision of schools, levying of rales, and arrange- 
ment of elections. We will take these duties in order and 
^ see what they mean. 

In encountering the police we meet for the first time with 
another side of local government. Almost all the works of 
local bodies which we have noticed have Ixsen in the 
nature of service for the hedth, comfort, and well- 
being of the public. But the police exist to carry out and 
enforce the law, and they remind us that governing bodies not 
only serve but govern in the original sense of the word : they 
rule society, and compel people to do certain things, or not to 
do certain other things. However, we have not yet really come 
face to face with this side of government, fw: although the 
county council can make rules it is not directly concerned with 
enforcing them. The police, it is true, are generally responsible 
for bringing law-breakers to the courts to be tried. But the 
county council only pays and manages the police : it has no- 
thing to do with the courts. Therefore we will speak later of 
the way in which the law is made, and of the courts in which 
it is enforced ; and at present we will deal only with the 
rnam^eihent of the police. 

We lave all berai used to seeing pdkemen from our earliest 
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journey in a perambulator, and they s«oi to us so firmly 
established that we can hardly reaUsse what a new thing the 
police system is. As a matter of fact it ordy began in iSsfit 
and we might describe it as one of the great invent ions of tins 
nineteenth century. In earlier times timre was no regular 
police force, but in each parish every able-bodied tnan had to 
serve his turn for a short time as the parish constable. Ho 
one was paid for this duty out of the public funds ; but any- 
body who did not wish to serve— the duty was very imp. .put, u 
— ^might persuade some one else to act in his place, and might 
pay this person for serving m his substitute. So that in 
j^actice the same man might be a constable for a long time, 
and might be paid by private prsons wlirse place he wm 
taldng. The same arrangement was usc*d in towns, but each 
town had several constables who were known as watchmen. 
This old system of amateur constables was very inefficient. 
The officials were generally reluctant to serve, and had no 
pride in dcdBg their work well. Shakri>.jn are has prmavrd 
for tis tMs <dd type of watchman in the persons of Dogbeii y 
and Verges. Their cluef desire was to avoid trouble ; and if 
a criminal escaped them they did not pursue him, but 
thanked God they were rid of a knave. When the law was 
left to be enforced by such men it was naturally not enforced. 
Not every constable, of course, was a Dtiglu irv, but still the 
system was so slack that a crimiiud cnulil i .i-.ily iscape from 
justice. Therefore crimes such as theft from house*, sheep- 
stealing, hoi'se-stealing, and highw.iy robbery were far more 
common than they arc to-day. 

The main roads near London were (*jN*cialIy dauKume., 
for the traffic along them was the most frequent and them 
were abundant prizes for robbers. Places near London 
wWch are now nsjHictable suburbs, such as Hampstead, 
Hounslow, and Tumham Green, used to be dreaded by 
travellers. Where a main road ran through woods tint trues 
wcare sometimM cat down, an open space of about 

fifty yards on each side of the roadway, so that Mghwaymeit 
co^ not suddenly sining upon the pai»e»-by. Country 
banfasrs in the eighteenth century, when they sent money 
np to Ltmdon to be deposited in the Bank of England, used 
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to send it with a fully-armed escort, and even then were 
thanMul if it arrived safely. A cloth merchant who had just 
returned from a long business journey early in the eighteenth 
century, wrote to all the customers he had visited: "I 
have reached home, God be praised, safe and well." 

In the old days, before our modern police system was 
invented, there was no lack of laws against robbery and 
violence. The trouble was that the laws could not be put 
into force. The government had to rely on amateur con- 
stables and private citizens for finding out who had com- 
mitted crimes and bringing the offenders to trial. There 
were ninety-nine chances to one that a crime would not be 
found out. Persons tempted to break the law could not be 
checked by the thought that punishment was certain to 
folow, for nothing was more uncertain. Therefore the 
government imposed fierce penalties for even trifling crimes, 
so that if the hundredth chance came true, and an offender 
were discovered, he would suffer terribly. It was hoped 
that the mere possibility of a severe punishment would be 
enough to frighten people away from crime. But the system 
did work well. The remote chance of being caught did 
not check the criminal. Moreover, juries would not convict 
prisoners who had committed a small offence if the punish- 
ment seemed unduly heavy. Therefore a guilty person 
was often allowed to go scot-free, and his good fortune 
encouraged others to copy his misdeeds. 

We do not wish to make our ancestors seem worse than 
they were. There have always been great numbers of law- 
abiding people in the country, and from the Middle Ages 
onwar^ there was a gradual increase of order and an improve- 
ment in the system of law. But progress in the last sixty 
y^ has been much more rapid, and a great deal of it has 
been due to the poHce. Punishments are milder and more 
humane, but they are also far harder to escape. Ever since 
^ time when the newly-invented telegraph was used in 
^ arrest of a criminal who was traveHing by train to London, 
the ^nization of the pddce has been continually improved ; 
lintil now, in f^ of elaborate methods of detectives, and the 
«se of black hsts, photograpM, finger-prints, telephones. 
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and a world-wide system of cables and wirelas sf.itioti'-, 
it has become very difficult indeed to avoid the arm of the 

Istw* 

But increase of good order has not only added to the 
comfort of sober people and to the discomfort of evil-dow : 
VaiB««l it has also done a great service to dviliaatlon, 
swartty in the first place by protecting trade, and secondly 
by allowing freedom for thought and art, and other thinp 
higher than worldly weadth. Anyone who makas a study 
of trade wiU soon learn that one of the first things needed 
for the progri'ss of trade is security — ^protection against 
fraud by buyers and sellers, and the safety of gcKKls that 
are being carried from one place to another. It is very easy 
to understand this point at the present time, for we all 
know how much damage has been done to trade by siibm.uint s 
—not only by the actual sinking of ships, but by the mere 
risk that vessels might be attacked and cargoes lost. 

Safety of goods is partly due, indeed, to seaworthy ships, 
efficient railwajrs, and weU-made rMds : horwsty in trade 
has increased with the growth of better traditions and higher 
standard^ of conduct. But these things are also in a 
matter of law and police. Good and strict laws are needed 
to make it clear what methods of trade are fair or unfair, 
to decide how employees are to be treated, to puniA fraud 
and theft, to enforce the payment of debts, A good system 
of law is so necessary for trade that in the Middle Ages, 
when there were hardly any rules for the conduct of businrss, 
the traders had to work out a system of their own, which 
was known as the law merchant. Therefore we can l»e sure 
that law and the police must have some credit for the great 
inmease in the security of trade which came about during 
tte nineteenth century. The benefit of security, mori'twer, 
is not felt by merchants, sliopkwpfrs, Mid manufacturers 
sdeme. ,It is felt by every one, bocaiutte good traefe lainp 
Ml emidoym®nt, Wgh wages, and cheap prio». 

But the benefit is not confined to tmde rione : it ai«t8 
every ride of life. We esm rearidy the reason. The 
feoent war will supj^y us with an ««a,m|te. Tlw war ha« 
made us realize wj^t an enormous amount of its wealth 
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and t^ents and energy a modern nation must spend in 
defending itself. If the wealth which has been spent during 
the ^ war, and for many years before, in maintaining huge 
armies and navies, could have been spent in educating the 
people, in giving them better houses, and in doing away 
as far as possible with poverty, every nation of Europe 
would have been much happier and more civilized than it 
is to-day. And we can see that if in the future nations, 
hke individuals, can give themselves a system of law which 
shall guarantee their safety and keep the peace among them, 
both wealth and every other side of civilization will be 
able to flourish as they have never done before. 

^ This discussion has taken us some distance from the modem 
policeman, but perhaps it has enabled us to see inorv clcarlv 
why The police are so important to society, and why they 
are, in truth, one of the great discoveries of the last century. 
N^ow we may fix our attention on them again and learn how 
txiey are managed by the county council 

As a inatter of fact • the council works through a com-* 
mittee, which is composed partly of members of the council 
Joint and partly of Justices of the Peace. This com- 
0 ^ ee mittee decides how many policemen are needed 
imthe vanous parishes, appoints the constables and their 
officers, pays them and provides their uniform, and wiys 

fr+ir stations, prisons, and courthouses 

in tJtie county. 

Ti, majority of policemen are plain const abb >s. 

re ffivided into beats, and each beat is mtroUed by 

SSteit ^^rious^stricts « 

a^Kfh police .atatioas, 

^ with the help of sergeants and constables do the office 

system of the cotS^ 

IS imder the management of the Chief Constable, who is OM 

til commi+^l*!^ fi committee, but in practice 

mjnittee generally leaves him a very free hand For 

exam^, alljough poHcemen have to be LpoUiSi by Z 
committee they are actuaUy chosen, as a Xby the CWel 
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Constable, and the committee merely agim to his choke. 
The county council in turn receives reports from the joint 
committee, so that the council's control over tte police I® 
after all very indirect. But the point to be remembered 
is that the police are a county institution. 

Although the management of the police is such an 
important duty, it docs not take much of the time of the 
oyier county councils. What, then, is the busincM 
Bralnera af which occupivs their attention ? It is of a wry 
theOoundl miscellaneous kind, because all manner of odd 
pieces of local govenunent work which Imd been given to the 
county Justices were taken over by the councils. 

This work includes, in the fu'st place, the care of pTi’p' rty. 
Many county councils own a gtXKl deal of land. .\l! hav.' 
T.«nii wd county halls and offices. In connexion with the 
Biilldtn«i police system there are prisons and courthouses to 
be maintained ; also reformatories, where children who have 
broken the law and are in danger of la •coming criminal* are 
trained up to be useful dtizeiB instead ; and inebriate home*, 
where confirmed drunkards are treated for the cure of their 
weakness, which is often a disease rather tlian a crime. In 
connexion with the public health system there may lx; h(»* 
pitals for infectious and other diseases, and a«ylun» for 
lunatics. Most of the public heidth work, as we know, i« done 
by the district councils, but fortunately there are not so many 
invalids and lunatics that a sei>arata asylum and hospital are 
needed for every district. Therefore in many c asi «, the county 
council keeps these buildings, and the jxitients fn)m several 
different districts can be sent to them. 

We noticed at (he b(!ginning of this chapter that Iht* coimeil 
takes charge of main roads. It has power to decide wWch ms 
M ailt Beads to be called main roads and which Me to be left 
aadBiidtes to the district council. It ha* also the duty, 
which used to bdoug to the Justices, of making and repdr- 
ing the chief bridges. In the eariy days of dviliation the 
making of bridges was one of the grmtest works known to 
mankind. Indeed we can readily see how important they are 
if we rememter that many towns, such as London and Paris, 
grew up round bridges, and ttoit without lmd|^ there could 
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be neither railways nor canals, and roads would have to ran 
through, and not over, rivers. In ancient times men thought 
si much of the art of bridging rivers that the making of a 
bridge was a great religious ceremony. The high priest of the 
old Roman rehgion had the title of Chief Bridge-Bmlder. 
With modern methods and machinery the work is so easy that 
the making of ordinary bridges gives little trouble to the 
county councils. They let out the work to a contractor, who 
runs up a bridge with such speed and skill, and such indiffer- 
ence to religion and art, as would have astonished and horrified 
the ancient world. For it must be admitted that the new 
bridges are not all as beautiful as the old ones — particularly 
since iron came into use for this purpose. Apparently iron is 
capable of being cast into uglier shapes than any that can be 
produced in stone. 

As well as the main roads, the county councils have charge 
of the main rivers — ^that is, they keep the channel clear of 
weeds and the water as free as possible from pollution, and see 
that the banks are kept in sound n;pair. The care of the banks 
is the most important in the case of rivers liable to floods, or 
where a river makes a sharp bend so that one bank is always 
being worn away. When a road runs close by a bend in a 
river it is sometimes necessary to protect the road by building 
up the bank with concrete. 

Among the minor works of the county councils are the 
inspection of the weights and measures used in warehouitts 
mnoi and shops, in order to see that customers get their 
Works full measure of goods ; the protection of certain 
wild birds from wanton shooting, and of their nests from egg- 
collators ; the keeping of lists of churches ; and the granting 
of licences, chiefly to theatres. No one may open a theatre, 
rancert hall, or a room for large public meetings without a 
Ecence from the county council. It is once more a question of 
' secunty, for before the licence is given the council must be 
satisfied that the hall is reasonably protected agaimt fire, and 
mat there are easy means of exit for the audience in case a 
fee should break out. Another measure for public safety is 
the inspection of places in which explosives, such as gun- 
IwwdCT, dynamite, and nitro-glycerine are made and stored. 
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We can aU understand the importance of tha* work, tor we 
know from experience in war-time how m«ch damage hi^» 
explosives can do, and we can imagine how dang<T(>iis tl«y 
might be at any time unless they were carefully haiKlt' d -md 
stored in a safe fdace. 

We have seen that county councils help in the service of 
public health by providing hospitals. They give further help 
by keejttng a laboratory with an expert staff, in which variom 
substance are analysed. The laboratory is used chiefly for 
tetmg the quality of food and drink. If, for i'x,uoj>!! , a 
nulkman is smpected of selling water as well m milk, or of 
selling separated milk as fresh, a sample from his cart may b« 
sent to the county analyst, who will judge whether the milk is 
in its imtural strength, or whether the stdlcr has l»ccn altering 
it to his own advantage. The county council also has cliargc 
of the " public health " of animals, especially the tn&k of pre- 
venting the spread of epidemics, such aa foot-and-mouth 
disease— an important duty, seeing that the number dl 
dome^ Miinoals ia the country is quite as large m the number 
of human beings. 

There are three great worls of the council which we shall 
not deal with at length in this chapter, because we shall have 
Bdaeailon, speak of all of them elsewhere. One is the pro- 
BstM, and vision of schools. The county councils are not 
meettons the only local bodies that have charge of education, 
for many boroughs and urban districts have their own educa- 
tion committees ; but the county councils provide and manage 
schools in all the smaller towns and vUIages. 

Another great work is the fixing of rat« for the whole 
county and for every district and parish in it. But money ha* 
to be rafeed not only for kical purposts, but also for the central 
government. Tbereftwre wc sliall rutum to the ratal wl»n we 
are speaking of the way in which money is cdUo^ted for al 
the purposes of government, both local and central. 

Tho tWrd duty h the management of elections, not only for 
local coundls, but also fc»: Parliament. ElkstioiB are, as we 
saw in the first chapter, the chief flak between the pe0f4«' and 
the councils which govern them, the means by which t he ma» 
of the people control thdr rotes. By means of elections our 
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whole system of government was made and remains a demo- 
cracy. Therefore the subject is so important that it deserves a 
chapter to itself. 

But as we pass over these duties here with only a bare 
mention, we should be the more careful to remember that they 
belong to the county councils; otherwise we should not 
realize fully the importance of its work. 

We saw that the management of police was done by a com- 
mittee, and as we should expect, there are other committees 
for several other undertakings; such as (•(lucution, rates, 
elections, small holdings, roads, and bridges. The council 
cannot meet very often, because the members come from all 
■parts of the county, and most of them have to travel a long 
way to every meeting. Therefore the committees have to 
work by themselves most of the time, although, of course, 
they submit reports of their work to the whole councO at its 
meetings, which are held as a rule four times a year. 

Most of the work is naturally done by paid officials. The 
chief official is the Clerk, who is also clerk to the county Justices, 

. . and must be an experienced lawyer. The Trea- 
stirer IS often a regular official, not a bank managi*r, 
for he has not only to keep the accounts of the council and 
its committees, but also to see to the fixing and collection of the 
rates. And there is enough work here for the treasurer, a 
chief accountant, and a staff of clerks. Roads and bridges 
are under the charge of a surveyor ; public health work is 
imder a medical officer ; each hospitd and asylum hw its 
director; and the county laboratory is managed by an 
analyst ; the business of the schools is in the hands of a 
secretary for education, and each school has its headmaster 
or headmistress and staff. 

Another official has the duty of inquiring into the cause of 
sudden deaths. In the ordinary way when some one die* ^ 
dd age or disease the doctor who has attended him fills i« a 
form, or certificate, giving the cause of the patient's dteath. 
Tins certificate is sent to the registrar of births, marriages, and 
dea^ for t]^ district. But if the death is the result of an 
acridmit, or if no doctor can say why it occurred, an inquiry, 
or inquest, has to be held to discover the cause, if it can be dis- 
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covered. The official who presides at the inqu«t is called a 
Coroner, He is helped by a jury of twelve int n chos- a far the 
occasion. Inquests are part of the general system of law 
courts. We mention the Coroner here Irecause he is one of the 
paid officials of the county. The Conmer is mually, though 
not necessarily, a lawyer. His work is part of the work of 
government for the public safety. Noihing can ^ done, 
indwd, for the person whose death is the cause of the inquwt ; 
he passed beyond the reach of government. But it is 
worth while ail the same to make an investigation. Pnni< thiiig 
inegrdar has happened, which has resulted in the death of a 
citizen. The reason must be known. If anyone is to blame 
he must be called to account and, if lu ci ssn y. punished. Or, 
if the affair was an accident, steps must lx*, taken to prevent 
gimilar accidents in future. For example, if a man lias fallen 
over a diff in the dark, a fence may be put up at tlic edge of the 
cliff. Or if the victim was knocked down by traffic at cr«« 
roads, a policeman may be stationed there to contrdi the traffic, 
or a. a^hoard may be ^ up to warn motorists of the danger, 
other officials of the county, the L^d-Iieutenant and 
the Sheriff, are unpaid, and have few duties. Each county 
used to supply a number of men, known as the militia, who 
acted as a reserve for the Army, and the Lord-Lieutenant was 
the commander of the county militia. But now tliat the Army 
is run on different lines he holds this position no longer : his 
chief duty is to send up to the central gnvt i um> iit lists of 
people suitable to be made Justicts of the Peace, 'riie SherifI 
in the Middle Ages presided over the law courts of the county 
and collected aJl the taxes. He is still n-sponNibl'' for st'cing 
that the law is carried out ; and in particular tlmt ftnes Im- 
peded by the law courts are collected. But the work is 
actually done by an Under-Sheriff, who is paid, with tl» Itelp 
of bsuliffs (whom we rfiall mention later in coum*xion with 
the county courts). Brides tte Lord-lieutenant there ip» a 
number of Deputy-Lieutenants. Their title is simfiy a title 
of honour, and carries no duties with it. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BOROUGH AND MUNICIPAL TRADING 

W E come next to the busiest of local bodies, the 
Borough Council. A borough is a town which Ims 
been more or less—in some cases completely — 
taken out of the ordinary system of county and 
district government, because of the great amount of work 
to be done in it, and given a council of its own with very 
wide powers. There are about three hundred 
and thirty boroughs in England and Wales, so 
that their number includes practically every town of any 
importance. Each boroixgh has received at some time a 
charter from the central government, which gives the rate- 
payers the right of electing a council, states how many 
members the council is to have, and shows in general what 
Work it is to perform. 

Some small boroughs have only twelve members in the 
council, some of the largest have nearly ten times as many. 
CouneUs borough, as in the county, a quarter of 

the members are given the title of oMmnm, 
and as a special distinction the chairman is known as ttes 
Mayor. If there are sixty councillors in some town, 
will be twenty aldermen and a Mayor — eighty-one membedl 
altogether. Councillors are elected for three years ; they 
in turn elect the aldermen, who sit for six years ; stud a 
Ma,|®r is chosen afresh each year by the whole council. 
In some large towns the Mayor, as a further mark of honour, 
is called Lord Mayor ; and certain boroughs, usually, though 
not necessarily, those which have cathedrals, m-e ra i led 
Qties, but the dty is governed in exactly the camA way 
as any other borough. 


4 < 
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The Lord Mayor of London, by an old custom, m dccted 
on 9th November at noon, and his election is followed by 
“ the Lord Mayor's Show,” a procession through the mwn 
streets. Now, acccHrding to law. all boroughs have to copy 
the example of London, except that they n<«!d not have 
a procession. In many towms the Mayor holds a great 
reception to celebrate Ms election. There is something to 
be said for the custom : it gives a large number of towns- 
people a chance of meeting together in a friendly way, and 
helps to keep alive a friendly interest in the tovra. But it 
is also very cxpt'.nsivo : so much so that many rjtjil*- snitabli^ 
men have to refuse the Mayoralfy of their town simply 
becarBe they are not rich enough. 

We have said that borough councils are the busiest of 
all local bodies. Their work may be roughly descriljcd as 
jhi§M of combining the duties of district and county 
Ceunells coundls, and including some special duties in 
a<hiition. A borough coundl contrerfs its own j»oIit:c, levies 
its own rates, keeps np its roads and has its system 

of public health work, and manages its own schools. The 
council also has charge of public buildings, street lighting, 
inspection of weights and measures, granting of liasnces, 
and vjuious other minor functions, which are carried out 
elsewhere by the district or county council. 

We need not describe all this work again in detail. But 
we should remember that in nearly every case there is more 
to be done in the town than in the «:uuiiiiy. The psUee 
are k®pt busier, for there arc many houses and shops to be 
guarded against theft, dense traffic to be controlled, bad 
(Mstricts where many of the people we still only half citdMjwl 
and have very little idea of keeping the law on tlair own 
account, and from time to time excited crowds to M; kept 
in carder. The heavy fraJSc means much wear and tear of 
the streets, so that they have td be pived with cxfarnww 
malecmls and often ropaind. kmUk is a s<«rious 

proMem in the towns. In the first place, town life in gent'ial 
isi healthy than country life. TM> air contains much 
smoke, and often chemical fumes as well. Tim is more 
dtese and mom difficulty in preventing iti Epidemics 
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in partictilai: are commoner in towns, for people come into 
contact with each other much more frequently. Because of 
the large number of closely-packed houses great care must be 
taken with the drainage. The sewers of a large city are a 
huge and elaborate piece of engineering. The recent renewal 
of the drainage S57stem in Manchester involved a year or two 
of continuous work] on a very large scale. The spacious 
tunnels which form the main sewers of Paris are one of the 
dghts of the city, nearly as famous as the boulevards. Water 
supply is another important matter. Pipes must be laid 
along every street, and the council must see that every 
house is provided with water. To secure a steady and 
sufficient flow of pure water at all times the councils of 
some of the largest boroughs have to go scores of miles to 
And a suitable reservoir. Liverpool and Birmingham both 
draw their supplies from the Welsh mountains ; Bradford 
has a reservoir high up in the Yorkshire dales ; Belfast has 
great waterworks in the Moume Mountains ; Manchester 
corporation use Thirlmere, nearly a hundred miles away, 
m thdr main reservoir, and although a poet spoke indignantly 
of their turning shapely Thirlmere into tanks ” they have not 
really done much to spoil the scenery. But we gain a sense of 
the far-reaching needs of a great town when we meet on the 
Kirkstone Pass with stores of huge metal pipes from Man- 
chester, or find trim works of engineering on a wild fellside. 

Public buildings in boroughs are often numerous, and 
their upkeep is an important branch of the council's work. 

The town hall is often a huge and magnificent building. 

It contains the offices of the council, a large room for its 
meetings, reception rooms for the mayor, offices for all 
departments under the council's charge, and often an assembly 
hall for public meetings and concerts. There will also be a 
c^tral library and probably a number of branch libraries, 
s^etimes a museum, a ^:ge number of schools of various 
kinds, including a technical school,, and several public baths. 

In some places there are public washhouses, where clothes 
be conveniently washed, and rapidly dried by means of |J 
h# inst^d of being hung up in a smafl kitchen or a |j 
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Any borough council that is doing its work well will 
also maintain parks and recreation grounds. A town without 
trees or green lawns is a dismal place. The more of the 
health and freshness of the country that a town can keep 
the better it is for the people. 

But the provision <if public buildings and parks is only 
part of a vt^ry large problem -that of making the whole town 
a place fit to live in. Another and a most difficult part of 
the problem is to undo the faulty work of past gt n« ia1ifujs. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century borough couicils 
did not rec<^ni35e as fully as they do now the need for safe- 
guarding public health and general welfare. They allowed 
private builders to put up thousands of mean and unhealthy 
houses packed together in dull streets, and allowed poor 
people to crowd into old houses that had seen better days, 
where a whole family often lived in a single raom — so that 
fifty or sixty persons might be housed, or " wari houscd," 
in a building that was meant for ten. Council* are now 
faced with the question of clearing away the housai, 
and not only replacing them with better, but adding 
great numbers of fresh houses to hold the growing town 
populations. Moreover, there is a strong iMnly of opinion 
demanding that the new houses should be more than merely 
healthy : that they should be well <Utsigne(l. so as to have 
some beauty in them.sclves ; that there should be beauty 
and variety in their grouping too, instead of the uniform 
ugliness of ordinary streets ; that they should all be ^•^II»pIi^'(^ 
with gardens ; that the roadways should be lined with tree* 
and grass borders. In the nineteenth century towns invaded 
the country : the new demand is to bring back the country 
into the towns. The effects of such a policy, if it were cwntied 
out at all fully, would be beyond all calculation. tW ia«e 
fact that men were Hving, and children growing up, In (goto 
touch with Nature, would brim endless Ixuielits in l^th 
of body aud mind and a keener sense of beauty. Whenever 
men have lived in contact with Nature a fedlm poetry, 
art, and music has been the rule instead rtf tim (‘.xception. 

It has shown itself in songs, dances, and States, in ai:^- 
tecturc, and the beauty and originality of handiwm'k, Tbe 
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ugliness wHch we associate with the nineteenth century 
was in no small measure due to the separation of masses of 
men from their proper surroundings. Again, if most j^ople 
had homes which were worthy of the name, the force of that 
change would affect every department of life ; it would^, 
indeed, one of the greatest social reforms conceivable. The 
modem townsman, living among pleasant streets and beautiful 
houses would find his interest and affection spuMiluig from 
his owii home to the whole of bis city ; and the city would 
come to mean to him more than all that ancient Athens 
and mediaeval Florence and Bruges meant to their inhabitants. 
The problem of housing and town planning, then, although 
it concerns material things, bricks, gardens, and roadways, 
is a problem of far-reaching importance, afffC.ling the highest 
ranges of civilization. And it is a question that must be 
faced above aff by the councils of great manufacturing 

*°TLre are some other kinds of work which belong 
almost exclusively to boroughs. Many borough councils 
provide gas, electricity, and tramways, aiul charge 
Tradliig the public for these services. If we go for a rid© 
in a tramcar we pay a penny or more, accoring to the dis- 
tance we want to travel. If we have a house, and use the 
town gas for lighting or cookery, we pay according to the 
number of cubic feet of gas wc have used. The amount is 
shown by a meter, hidden under the stairs or in some corner. 
Four timps a year an inspector visits the house, reads the 
amount shown on the dial of the gas meter, and charges m 
for that amount. Or if our house is lit by electricity, the 
amount of current that we have used is Aown cm another 
meter, and another inspector charges us in a similar way. 
Now tramcars, gas, and electricity are still supplied in some 
places by private companies ; but if they aro, we pay Imr 
them in exactly the same my. So that a bwoagh conwil 
if it supplies these things is behaving jtBt a* if it were an 
CHfdinaxy trading company. For this reason the management 
of such supplies is known as municipal tra<3Unf?“**tliiat is, 
borou^ trading, feu: the word " municipality " has the same 
meaning as " borough.” 
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Why have borough councils set up in business ? Have 
they not enough to do in other lines of work without burden- 
Its ing themselves with the inanag<-mcnt of two or 

Advaotages three large trading concerns ? The answer is that 
all these undertakings are of a special kind. If they w«jre 
not worked by the borough council each of them would have 
to be worked by a single large company. Several diferent 
tramway companies could hardly compete for traffic in the 
same street ; and it would be highly inconvenient to have a 
number of systems of gas pipes belonging to different com- 
panies. But if the whole supply of some kind of goods is in 
the hands of a single company, that company is in a very 
strong position ; it can charge whatever price it Hk<s, because 
there is no competition to bring the price down. Now it is a 
serious matter for the townsia-oplc to be cluirged very high 
prices for such important things as gas, water, and rides in 
.tramcars. For example, cheap tramway fares enable many 
workers to live on the outskirts of towns, where they can have I 

gardens and fresh air. If the fares were raised these workera 
would have to walk, and they would be obliged to live nearer 
to their place of employment — that is, as a rule, nearer to the 
middle of the town. The result would be worse overcrowdii^ 
than ever in just those parts of the town which the couiKii 
was most anxious to clear of their dense population. There- 
fore borough councils have to make strict regulations for 
tramway, gas, and electrical companies, to prevent them 
from overcharging their customers, and from interfering 
too much with traffic in the streets. It naturally occurred 
to many councils that while they were taking so much trouble 
about these affairs they might as well go a step further and 
take over the whole management them»elv®i. In way 
they could be sme that the public were well supplied, Md 
Were charged only a reasonable amount. 

This arrangement had anot&r great advantage. Trades- 
men commonly make a frofit on their business^, aad in the 
same way borough councils are geiu^r.illy able to tmkt a 
profit on these undertaWngs. of their Imom is drawn, 
of coarse, from the rates, but the adtfe to their Income, 
and enable them dther to lower the or to do xmm waclt 
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while the rates remain at the same level. In either case the 
townspeople are well pleased, for every one prefers^ to pay 
lower rates, and at the same time we all like to live in a 
town in which the council is active and does as much as 
possible for our welfare. Therefore the borough councils 
have good reason to take up municipal trading. The move- 
ment has spread fast in the last thirty years. Before 1890 
very few towns had any trading departments at all, but now 
nearly every borough in the country has its public service 
of gas, electricity, or tramwajre. 

Is municipal trading likely to spread still further seeing 
that it has made such a good beginning? Some people 
Its Scobs think that it will go on growing untd all the chief 
andiamlta- industries are worked by public bodies, and 
tlons already there are signs that the movement may 
still extend considerably. Some councils, for example, have 
begun to supply milk, collecting it from farmers and dis- 
tributing it in sealed bottles from a central dairy. Many 
borough councils, again, own land and houses. In several 
cases they have bought the land and put up the houses as a 
means of solving the difficulty of bad housing and over- 
crowding. In all probability much more will be done in this 
direction in the near future,^ and borough councils^ may 
become some of the chief landowners and house builders in the 
country. On the Continent, though not in England, towns 
often own woodlands and make a profit on them by sdlii^ 
thi timber. There is much need for timber-growing in 
England, but the work is more likely to be done h«Pe by 
county councils or by the central government. 

All these undertakings, however, are more or less aimple 
and straightforward. When once land is bought and houses 
are built the leasing of them is chiefly a matter of routine. 
There are no changes of fashion in gas or water to trouble 
the minds of councillors. There is no need to provide different 
designs and qualities in the case of tramcars as there would 
be^if the council took to traiding in bicydes and motors. 
Moreover, munidpal trade is only carried on within the 

tlqwcally inviewof tUe hdp given by Paxlimeat to local bodies 
nadei tbe Honking Act of X919. 
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(fetrict wWch the council governs. An entirely new problem 
would be raised if ordinary manufactures were taken over by 
public bodies : if, for example, carpets were made and sold by 
the council of Kidderminster, boots by that Af Northampton, 
and lace by that of Nottingham. In these lintf. the councils 
would have to enter into competition on the op<‘n market 
with other manufacturers at home and abroad, and in order 
to pay their way they would have to sell the goods far oiitskk 
the boundaries of their own town. Success in such vcnturtfS 
would be much more difficult and doubtful than in lt.unv..iv 
or gas undertakings. Further, some industrirs can btst 
be managed on a small scale— too small for mvjK r hip by a 
town ; while others can be worked mt«jt efficii'ntly on a 
very large scale. Railways, mines, shipping, and Irh-phoncs 
are concerns which go bt^yond the range of a torough 
council, and if they are owned by any public authority, that 
authority should clearly be the central government of the 
nation. 

The field of municipal enterprise, then, seems to be confined 
to fairly straightforward undertakings, supplying, as a rule, 
a district within or immediately around a town, but capable 
of being worked satisfactorily on a large scale. It is too 
early to say that most of the field has already been covered. 
Quite recently many boroughs have set up kitchens and 
restaurants which have been remarkably successfitl. These 
“ national "—or more properly mimicip:il kitchen;, usually 
pay a good profit, and yet provide very cheap meals which 
can dther be taken home or consumed in the restaurant. 
Their cheapness and convenience are an immense gain to the 
peojde, and it is to be hoped that the supply of national 
kitchens will soon become much more abundant than it k at 
jaresent. Other new and useful cnt«?rpris<«i are tl» cdUectlon 
of waste tins to be remade, and of WMte food to feed 
and the manufacture of concrete from ashes. These seivice* 
have been undertaken by various corporations witli great 
success. 

SdnM borough coundls do excellent work in supirorliug 
munidpal theatres and orchestras in order to provide thor- 
oughly good entertainments at dbeap rates, But perhaf» 
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these undertakings should be regarded not as municipal 
trading, but rather as a branch of education. 

One factor wfeich tends to check the enterprise of borough 
councils is the difficulty of taking up additional work of any 
kind. They already have a heavy load of re- 
Conunlttees gpongibyity^ and the time of the members is fully 
occupied. The councils work, as do all other l<xal bodies, 
through the agency of committees. Most councils meet at 
least once a month, committees meet as a rule every week, 
and most membere belong to several committees. Fresh 
kinds of work imply new committees, and more effort and 
trouble for their members. The size of a council may, of 
course, be increased in order to lighten the work of individual 
members ; but a very large body is clumsy and difficult to 
manage, and many councils are already as large as anyone 
wishes them to be. 

The council of an important town generally has twenty 
or more committees. There must be a General Pnrjxwes 
Committee to prepare business for the monthly meetings ; a 
Watch Committee to manage the police; a Finance Com- 
mittee to check the council’s expemditure and prepare 
estimates for the yearly levying of rates ; and other 
committees for managing Public Property, for Httalth, High- 
ways, and Education. There will also be many committ^ 
to control the voluntary undertakings of the council, such as 
tramways, water supply, parks, libraries, and hospitals. 

Meetings of committees, like those of the whole council, we 
open to the public, though few people ever attend. Reports 
are sent monthly to the council. They are printed and 
circulated before the meetings, and the most important qu^ 
tions, especially proposals for new expenditure, are disemsed 
before the reports are adopted. Seeing tliat almost the whx^ 
of the council’s work is divided up among committees, the chief 
business at its meetings is the discussion of their repents. 

Naturally a great part of the work is done by paid offidate, 
and as there is generally more work to be done in towns than 
elsewhere, the number of officials is correspondingly 
large. The most important official is the Town 
Ckrk. He is always a trained lawyer, for legal points are 
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constantly arising in connexion with his work. His duty 
is not only to act as secretary to the council, he must also 
serve as a link between the various departments .and com- 
mittees. All the most important business pisses through his 
hands, and he soon acquires a thorough knowledge of local 
affairs. An experienced town clerk is a constant source of 
information for the council and its committees. 

Some towns have also a Soltcitof, who can devote his atten* 
tion to the more difficult questions of law. All must have a 
Treasurer (either an individual or a bank), and there is gener- 
ally a Chief Accountant, the head of a large department. 
Large towns which have a police force independent of that of 
the county have also a Chief Constable. Other heads of 
departments are the Snnryor, Engineer, Medkal Officer, 
Director of Education, ’Mxd the managers of tramways, gas, and 
water supply. The number of officials may lx: imlcfinitt ly 
increased according to the amount of work undertaken by the 
council : in every important town there are many thousands 
of municiial employees. 

We have spoken of boroughs in general as if they were all 
of the same type. As a matter of fact there art: two sptjcia! 
County classes in addition to ordinary borouglts. Eightwn 
Borough* old towns have had for centuries the sunt* stantUng 
for purposes of local governnu-nt as counties. They were 
independent of the county Justices, levied their own rates, had 
their own Sheriffs, and so on ; and they still ket;p these privi- 
leges. They are known as " counties of towns,” or ** counties 
of cities.” In 1888 a number of towns which had grown in 
importance more recently were given a similar freedom from 
the new county system,and took the title of “county boroufte." 
There are now seventy-two county borough* in England and 
Wales. 

In Scotland there is another distinction. The more ancient 
towns received their charters from Scottish klni^, the more 
Seothfh modem from the Scottish or British Parliament ; 
and btsh and according to the source of their chartem the 
Towm towns are known as “ royal “ or “ i«rliamcntary 

buig^hs.” 

F«r many centuries Scotland has been well provided vdth 
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fairly important trading or manufacturing towns. In Ireland 
■conditions have been different. There most of the towns are 
small marketing centres, which supply local farmers with 
agricultural implements and other manufactures, and collect 
the produce of their farms for sale in larger markets. Many 
of these little towns used to be boroughs ; they were given 
charters in order that they might return Members to the old 
Irish Parliament. But a great proportion of them were only 
" pocket boroughs,” which lost their charters either at the 
time of the Union or by the Irish Municipal Corporations Act 
of 1840. Since 1898 there have only been six boroughs in 
Ireland, and they are all county boroughs. The rest of the 
towns are governed by urban district councils ; and as an 
urban council can acquire, by leave of the Local Government 
Board, nearly all the powers of a borough, the system works 
quite satisfactorily. If, as is likely, Irish industries develop 
rapidly in the near future, some of the towns will increase in 
size and importance and will probably receive charters as 
ordinary boroughs. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 

M any of us remember how from time to time, when 
we have been at school and were in the middle of a 
lesson, a stranger has come into the schmilroom, and 
his appearance lias canseilsoniediing of a stir. He 
has listened carefully to part of the lesson, he has looked at 
some of our exercise books, and perhaps he has asked some 
questions, which we have answered rather ner- 
” vously, for we Mt that he must be a great man. 
Probably we knew that he was a School Inspector, And if we 
knew something about our system of schools we should bit 
aware that he was going to send a report about our work, not 
to our district, borough, or county council, but to an office in 
London. 

Or, if we pay a visit to one of the mcefingp of a Board of 
Guardians, we may find, in addition to ourselves and one or 
two reporters who are writing an account of the meeting for the 
local papers, another visitor, who is also an iusp* c ti.r. like the 
stranger in our school. And if we make a tour of the work- 
house after the meeting we may find the insjit idiu doing the 
same thing. He will find out whether the building i» kept in 
good repair, whether it is clean and airy, how many jH opIc a«e 
living in it, how they spend their time, what sort of food is 
given to them, whether the guardians are hdpii^ |K»or iwoplc 
in the right way, or whether they are too generous or too cau- 
tious with their help. We may 1mm that once or twice a year 
another inspector -^ts the workhouse to look at the account 
books. It k his businem to see that the accounts arc prop rly 
kept and added up correctly, and if tiws guardians have hn .n 

spmding their money— or ratter the ratepayers’ mooey— too 

w 
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freely, he can compel their chairman to pay part of the 
expenses out of his own pocket. 

These two inspectors of the boards of guardians send up 
their reports to another office in London. And it is to th«e 
Government offices, where the inspectors’ reports are read, 
Offices that we must turn our attention now. 

They are not quite the same as the offices of an ordinary 
business firm. They are large, indeed very fine, buildings, 
each containing hundreds of rooms arranged along great 
corridors. Some of them have inijiosiug entrance gat^. 
Inside there is a constant coming and going of officials and 
messengers, and a constant ringing of telephone bells. Most 
of them are in Westminster, quite near to the Houses of 
Parliament, and many are in one street, named Whitehall, after 
one of its buildings which is famous in history. Each office 
looks very much like a complete town hall, but it be^longs to 
something much more important than any local council ; it 
belongs to the government of the whole nation. 

A town hall can generally hold most of the departments 
that are managed by the borough council. It contains a 
council room, the Mayor's parlour, and offices for the tovm 
derk, the chief accountant, the medical officers, the manager 
of tramways, the gasworks, the waterworks, and other depart- 
ments. But the government of the whole country is a much 
larger affair, and it cannot be housed in a single buildir^. 
Instead of the council room there are the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for Parliament is the council of the nation ; iiBtead of 
the Mayor’s parlour there are several royal palaces ; and the 
departments are housed, as we have just seen, in a large 
number of separate buildings. Many new offices were set 
up during the war ; and there are now some scores of buildings 
used by the departments of the national govtn nmtuit, so many 
indeed, that the government has been forced to hire hotels, 
business premises, and private houses, and to fit them up for the 
work of its thousands of new officials. The IXipartments of 
State^— to give them their usual name — do much the same kind 
of work as is done in a town by its departments and committees; 
they carry on the daily business of govaming the country— or 
rather the double business of govemii^ and serving. 'The 
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head of each, department is called a Minister, and the word 
" minister " means a serwnt. 

What does the daily business of the de^ments amonirt 
to ? We may answer the question in part by following up ti» 
Work of reports sent in by the inspectors to whom we ware 
the Depart- introduced at the Ix ginning of this chapter. Tto 
meats report, when it ri;aches the office in London, 
be read by an official called an examiner (hicaii''*- his ctuef 
duty is to examine reports and letters). He sorts out the 
information and sends it on to the proper officials, Infonmi- 
tion about buildings will go to one person, money matters 
to another, questions of health will go to the medioii men 
attached to the office. After a week or two the i n-'i ■■ ‘1 < w, and 
the local officials as well, will receive an answer giving instruc- 
tions and advice on all the matters contained in the report, 
and all written in a careful, rather stilted styk*, wiiich k one 
of the &st things- that new officials have to learn about thdir 
work. 

Besides the reports of inspectors, the departments in 
London receive letters from the local bodiw and from private 
persons, and they have a great many callers. Local officials 
and members of the councUs very often go to London and 
call at one of the departments to discuss their work, and thus 
save the trouble of a long corrcspjndence. Further, from 
all parts of the country, facts and figures, relating to trade, 
employment, health, schools, and many other matters, are 
constantly cormi^ in to the Departments of State. One of 
the chief duties of the officials in London is to put all these 
particulars in order and publish them, p i haps once a ymx, 
perhaps oftener, in the form of a " blue liuok "—that k, 
a report, which very commonly has a cover of dark blue 
paper. 

The people who carry on this work are the ‘ ‘ civil servants. " 
Those who do the more humdrum office-work are caiW 
j. "second-division clerks." Those who do the 

® more responsible work of reading reports and 

letters, writing answers vrith advice and ortos, arranging 
statisto and editing reports, are called " first-division 
derks," Most of them axe graduates of vairvmtim, 
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in several of the departments they are chosen from those 
who have obtained the highest marks in a very stiff examina- 
tion. The seniors among the first-division derk^the 
permanent secretaries of the departments and their chief 
assistants — ^are very important persons. The nominal head 
of each department is a Minister, usually a Member of Parlia- 
ment, who is chosen by the Prime Minister to fill this post. 
But as he only holds his position for a few years, perhaps 
only for a few months or weeks, he cannot learn much about 
the details of the business, and he has to rely on the advic® 
of the chief officials. Therefore, the actual work of ruling 
and serving the country is very largely in their hands. Thdr 
special business is to carry out laws, not to make them. 
But when a Bill dealing with some Department of State is 
brought before Parliament, the permanent secretaries are 
always consulted beforehand, and the Bill often does no 
more than put on paper what they have recommended. 
We need not be surprised at this state of affaire. The officials 
are experienced men, who know their business thoroughly. 
And we have seen that the same thing happens in local 
government : the officials do most of the local business, 
while the councils only supervise the work. 

We have glanced at the buildings and the people who 
inhabit them. Next let us notice the names of some of 
HlnlstTjr of the chief departments and the work that is done 
Health in them. As most of our study so far has been 
concerned with local affairs, we will notice first the de- 
partment with which the local bodies are most closely 
coimected, the recently established Ministry Of Health. 
Until 1919 most of their work— public aid, public health, 
and finance, for instance, was supervised by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But now the rather too-varied work of this 
board is being divided among a number of departments, 
^e whole care of public health, both for children and adults, 
is now in the hands of the new Ministry. So too is a good 
of other work which used to be done by the Local 
Government Bo^d. Eventually, when the change is complete, 
local finance will probably be supervised by the TreMury, 
roads by the Ministry of Transport, pubUc add will be shaured 
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by several different departments, and the Ministry of Health 
will then do only the work which its title indicate. 

Another department that has dealings with the locd 
councEs is the Home OfGice. Its special work is to manafc 
Home the police system of the whole country- Ile 
Offloe county committees, of course, see to the details 
of management; the Home Office inspects their work to 
ensure its efficiency, and to keep something like the »me 
methods in force ait over the country. It would be disas- 
trous to allow the police to become slack and in 

some one county, for that county would soon h.; full of 
malefactors, and the law-abiding ratepayers would suffer 
severely. Moreover, it would be awkward if the p^)lict• had 
different powers in different counties : if, for instance, they 
could fine people on the spot in some counties, but in others 
had to bring the offenders to trial in a court and leave the 
magistrates to do the fining. Therefore the Home Office 
does a useful work in regulating the polite system and keeinng 
it in good order. 

The Home Office has other inspectors, who are constantly 
travelling about the country visiting factorits and work- 
shops. Their business is to see that the works are well 
ventilated and reasonably clean ; that employees are not 
compelled to work for too many hours in the day ; that 
maeffinery is fenced to prevent accidents; and in general 
to see that the workers are projH^rly treated. Bcj'itining 
in the year 1802, Parliament has passed a long jwjries of Acts 
to guard the health and welfare of workers. The Factory 
Acts amount to quite a large code of laws, and the < 
have to know the details of the code and to compd tl» 
owners and managers of works to carry them out. They have 
power to visit a mill or workshop at any Hme, without 
warning. If the employer is not treating his workjH'ople 
in accordance with the law, the inspector can haw him tried 
and punished in the courts. 

Ihfi Home Secretary, as head of the police, haa the power 
which to be e^rdsed by the King hiiB»eIf, of pardoning 
offences, or at any rate redudng the punishments fixed in 
the law courts. Thus he can chaai^ a death sentence to 
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imprisonment, shorten the perio<lto be spent in gaol, or 
replace a term of imprisonment |y a fine. When a jury 
finds the prisoner guilty, but adds a')lk;oramendation to mercy, 
it is to the Home Secretary that the recommendation goes.* 
The Board of Trade is a department winch exists to 
serve the public, and only rules to a very smaU extent. Its 
Board ol chief business is to collect particulars about trade 
Trade and to publish them in the form of " blue boote." 
In every important foreign town there is an official known 
as a Consul, who sends frequent reports to England as to 
the state of the markets in his district, the goc^ that are 
in most demand there, the prospects of crops, and so on. 
The Consuls’ reports are published by the Board of Trade. 
So, too, are many reports on prices, wages, and conditions 
of work at home. For about twenty years the Board has 
printed once a year a most useful “ Statistical Abstract,” 
giving all manner of particulars about trade, populaiiori, and 
prices ; a similar Abstract gi'ring figures of the same Mad 
for the most important foreign countries ; and a third, 
dealing with wages and various social qtu-st ions. A Labow 
Gazette, one of the most interesting of government pubhea- 
tkms, is i^ued every month. 

Recently the Ministry of Labour has taken over the 
duties of the Board of Trade connected with wages and 
conditions of work. About eight years ago, for examine, 
at a time when strikes and lockouts were very common, 
the Board set up a council with Lord Askwith at its head, 
to which employers and men could app<.*al to settle their 
disputes if they could not agree among themstdvts. This 
famous Industrial Council is now a branch of the Ministry 
of Labour. 

The Board of Trade is specially concerned with railways. 
It decides what charges are to be made for passengers and 
goods, because very high rates would make travelling a great 
^pense, and would add very seriously to the price of all 

^ In the Report on Machinery of Government, referred to at the end 
©f chapter, it is suggested that the Home Secretary should become 
alpaiste Justice. This would mean a coxmmcion, not only with the 
Rolie^ but witii the organization of law coarto to genentl. 
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manner of goods. Nearli everything that we buy is carried 
by train at one time or another, so that we should all suff«*r 
if the railway companies were to charge extravagant 
After every serious railway accident an inquiry is matits by 
an official of the Board of Trade. He tries to discover the 
cause of the mishap, and if possible makes arniiigitini utt. 
which will prevent such an accident from occurring in the 
future— a fresh example of the work of gov-r rning bodies 
for public safety. There are similar imitiiric'. after accidents 
to ships. But seeing that English ships go to distant parts 
of the world, and foreign ships do part of the crurying trade 
to ingland, the Board cannot control shipi>ing charges so 
easily as it can control railway rates. 

The Board of Trade is nominalh" a coniinitt<*e of stivcral 
men, like the Local Government Board. It consists of a 
President, four other Ministers, the Archbishop of Ginter- 
bury, and the Speaker of the House of Commoiiii— * curiouji 
assortment, but they never meet. 

The Board of Agriculture is smother '* phantom com- 
mittee, consisting in practice of the President and permanent 
Boaril ol officials. It collects and publishes a great deal of 
Agrleolture information; and in addition it manages some farms, 
and such as the celebrated estate at Rothamstead, in 

Flsberles Hertfordshire, where experiments are made in new 
kinds of crops, new rotations of crops, new machinery, stocks 
of cattle, dressings for the soil, and anything else likely to b© 
of benefit to farmers. Rather oddly, the Board of Agriculture 
deals with sea-fehing as well as farming. Partly by private 
enterprise and partly by the Board, a great deal of research 
has been made into the life-histories of the m(M.t useful kinds 
of fish. Their migrations have been f<»llowf<l, thehr numbers 
roughly ascertained, their habits studied. R<-gulations have 
been made to prevent the exhaustion of fishing grounds by 
» Railway compaaies, like tramway and gai eompmk*, have a 
good deal ol monopoly ; therafore the cwitnil governmeut must do an 
a boioi^ ooimcil doe* — it must either control the charticH or take m«e 
the whole concern. At the present time our govmrnmoBt Is tighteuing 
its control over the railways, and it seems not unlikely that they wfU 
soon he managed altogether by the new Department ol Ways and 
'(kunmnaicatkms. 
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too^’inuch capture of young fish. Great quantities of eggs 
are hatched in special stations by the seaside, and the small 
fry are tipped into the sea, to replenish our food supply when 
their time comes. Other governments, especially the Nor- 
wegian, have done valuable work of the same kind, and 
undoubtedly now that the seas can once more bo grossed in 
peace these efforts will result in a greatly improved supply 
of fish and better times for fishermen. 

The most familiar of all the Departments of State is the 
Post Office, which has at its head a Minister, the Postmaster- 
General. The first, and main, busine» of the 
Fast Offloe Office is to carry our letters ; and, ajmrt 

from the sorting and carrying in vans or by postmen, the 
letters and parcels are actusdly conveyed by railway and 
steamship companies, who are paid by the govrrnmunt. 
But the Post Office does much more than act as a carrier. 
It manages all the telegraphs in the country, and a few years 
ago it bought up aU the telephones as well. The stamps sold 
over the Post Office counters are not only used to pay for 
letters. Many of them are gummed on to legal documents, and 
in this way pay a kind of tax : so tlmt the Postmaster-General 
is a great collector of taxes. In the same way his officials sell 
stamps for insurance cards. Further, the Post Office sells us 
money orders and postal orders ; a convenient means of s(-nding 
money to any part of the country, or, indeed, any part of the 
world. Old age pensions arc paid at post offices ; and 
finally, the Post Office Savings Banks do an immens*^ business, 
which is useful both to the public and to government. The 
Post Office diffks from the other departments In one respect : 
it makes a charge for most of its services, that is, it is run like 
an ordinary business concern, or like the tramwa5m or giis- 
works in a town. It is the great example of national trading, 
and a good example, because it 3 delds a handsome profit of 
several million pounds eveiy year. Most of the profit is made 
on the letter-carrying business. Telegraphs and telephones 
are so expensive that in spite of efficient management tliey 
scarcely pay their way. 

In some countries the national government owns some or 
all of the railways as well, and generally maJtts a good profit 
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on them. Some governments own mines (the Kings of 
England used to do so), some have forrats, and do a great trade 
in timber. Quite possibly our g<»vcrnincnt may buy up 
railways, merchant ships, and mines, and may plant forests, 
in the near future. It may even go further and develop a 
great system of banking and insurance ; but these tilings 
are matters of speculation, not yet of fact. 

The mention of insurance may remind us of the great 
scheme (rf providing for medical treatment which was started 
a few years ago. It is managed by the National Health 
Insurance department. Another kind of insur.inct; — against 
unemployment — is under the control of the Ministry of Labour, 

There are several minor deparf rn. jils, on which we need not 
dwell, although they are very useful and iinjKirtant. One is 
the Trinity Brotherhood, with its heacl<|ii:u ti n; on the bank 
of the Thames, which manages the lighthouses, lightships, 
beacons, and buoys all round the coast. Another is the Mint, 
which makes all the metal money for the British Mes. A 
third is the great office, Somerset House, close to Waterloo 
Bridge, where registers are kept of all births, marriages, and 
deaths- of British subjects, and of all business ('i)mpaiiic ; 
in the kingdom. The lists kept by the Registrar arc useful 
for all manner of purjKwcs. For example, anyone who wishes 
to prove that he is of a certain age or is a British subject, 
can do so by sending to Somerset House for a copy of his 
birth certificate. The lists also give valuable information 
about such matters as public health and the movement of 
the population. And we should not omit the Stationery 
Office, which not only supplies the other departments wifli 
their writing materials, but also undertakes the publishing 
of aH blue books and other documents issued by the gown- 
ment. 

Tbese are only a few of the departments that exist to-day. 
Many others, such as the Ministries of Munitions, Pensions, 
Reconstruction, Food Control, and Shipjjing Control, were 
created during the war. Some very imiKjrtant departments 
we shall meet with in other chapters. 

Enough has been said to suggest what a huge concern the 
national government is, with its scores of departments, and 
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its scores of thousands of civil servants. Many people, 
indeed, fear that it is becoming too large and cumbrous. 
They fear that our country may be overburdened, as some 
others have been, by a vast civil service, v/hich will crush out 
the fresh life and enterprise of the people under a sheer weight 
of government. If our government grows to such an extent 
it will have defeated its own ends. But it has not reached 
that stage yet. Most of the departments do far more to help 
our lives than to interfere with our liberty. And in the 
matter of expense, the Army and Navy are still a greater 
burden than all the other branches of government put 
together.^ 

For an appreciation of the work of administration and a grasp 
of the probable direction of reform, the Report of 
Machinery of Government Committee (Cd. 9230, issued by 
the Ministry of Reconstruction in 1918, price 6d.) is in- 
dispensable. A convenient summary of facts relating to 
Departments of State will be found in OuUines of Centred 
Government, by J. J. Clarke. 

» As -Uns volume is concerned only with dom^tic ftflfaSrs, w« have 
said nolMng here of the five great departments — ^War Office, Admiralty, 
and Foreign, Colonial, and India Officea— ^hich deal with external 
relations, 
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CENTRAL AND LOCAL (;0\T:RNMENT 

S EEING that there is a Parliament for the whole country 
and a great organization of Departments of State, 
would it not be both simpler and more satisfactory to 
leave the entire work of government to these bodies 
instead of thrusting into our system a cumbrous mass of 
local councils and departments ? This question opens up a 
large field of inquiry — ^the whole problem of amtraliw^d and 
localized rule — over which we can only afford a rapid glance. 

There are several reasons why the duties of goveniment 
must in practice, and ought in theory, to be shared between 
(l)Idt^of Parliament and local bodies. In the first place 
Time Parliament could not undertake all the work. The 
tintte of the Members is fully occupi(*d already, and the details 
of local needs in every part of the. country would put upon 
them a burden far too heavy to be borne. Inevitably they 
would leave the work to paid officials, and a great part of 
our system of government would become a bur.-aucracy- a 
rule of officials — ^with the evil results which we have already 
hinted at. The fact is that whenever an attempt has been made 
to rule a large country from a single centre the government 
has been bureaucratic. That was the case, for instance, in 
England, France, and Spain in the sisdeenth and s<;ventecnlh 
centuries, in Pm^ in the eighteenth, and in the andent 
Roman Empire. In every instance the method of government 
caused great discontent and ended in disaster. 

Secondly, even if Parliament could econondse its time, and 
(U) Lack of deal in detail with local aflEairs, th« work would 
Interest still be badly done, simply because the Members 
would not be interested. Would the Members from Yorkshirc, 
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Lancashire, and the Midlands discuss with eagomoss a question 
relating to some village in Comwsdl ? Or would the l^mish- 
men show any enthusiasm about the lighting of Birmingham 
or the paving of Inverness ? In our study of the parish 
council we saw that the people of a particular village would 
find it worth its while to deal with small matters which would 
not interest a district or a county council. The same prin- 
ciple applies to local government as a whole. Local bodies 
wiU treat with thoroughness and zeal questions which would 
be lightly dismissed by Parliament. 

Thirdly, we will imagine the Members of Parliament 
so gifted and active that they can do all the business, both 
(ai) Waste local and national, and so vride in their sym- 
^Terfent pathies that they will discuss the working of a 
village pump as seriously as an important treaty with a 
foreign power. Even so, there would be a great loss. If all 
the burden were thrown on a few hundred men, the talents 
of thousands of people in all parts of the country, which 
might have been devoted to the work of govcnnncnl , would 
be wasted. 

There would not be so much loss in carrying on the ordinary 
day to day work of government as in undertaking new work 
and making experiments. Life is made very dull for us if we 
always have to carry out the orders of other peof^e without 
ever being allowed to do thin^ in our own way or to work out 
new ideas. Every intelligent man of business knows how 
useful it is to give his helpers freedom and rcsiKinsibility— -to 
draw out aU their talents, to reward enterprise on tlu ir part, 
and to encourage them to think for themselvw. Tte 
success of many a leader of trade and industry has been 
largely due to the fact that he knew how to choose good men, 
and had the sense to give them a free hand. If he had given 
them no freedom, but had made them obey strict orders all 
the time, their work would have been a dull round of duty, 
they would have done it without any freshness of interest, and 
a great part of their ability would have been wasted. If a 
borough council sets up a technical school or starts a system of 
tramways, the members, and the townspec^le as well, are 
proud of the new institution and anxious to make it a success. 
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But if they were commanded by the central govi-num nt to 
start these institutions, ordered to build the school in a cortain 
place, told exactly what should be taught and how the teocluiig 
should be done, given instructions as to the ty{» of tramcar to 
be used, the streets along which the cars should Ijc run, and the 
fares to be charged— how much interest would any of them 
feel in the new undertaldngs ? 

There is a great gain, then, in (.‘ncouraging cnf erpi iso and 
drawing out talents by allowing the local botiiM a large measure 
of liberty in choosing what work they will do and how (ley will 
do it. 

Finally, there is safety in numbers, and a cnrii -pxisdii!;; 
danger in giving too much power to any singk; individiud or 
(Iv) Balance body of men ; so that local councils are. or may be, 
of Powers useful as a check on the central go v< i nnirnJ . But 
the argument cuts both ways, for the central govermnent m 
^so- a useful check on the local boditM. To realiaie Itdly the 
importance of tliis point we should need to have before Ui a 
wide range of history, for the balancing of central and hxal 
powers is one of the most interesting features in the history of 
governments. In feudal days the power of kings and royal 
officials was generally very small ; local rulem and towm had 
too much authority, especially on the Continent, so that noUes 
could become petty tyrants, townsmen could ill-treat the 
peasants in the surrounding country, factions inside a town 
could quarrel perpetually, and different towns could dispute 
among themselves without hindrance. With tronger central 
governments there would have been far more peace and order, 
and the common people would have had much safer and 
happier lives. In the sixteenth century the tables vnm 
turned, and kings and their ministers had too much authority. 
At length in most countries of Western and Northern Europe 
a b^teJKe has been struck, and in England during the nine- 
teenth century a paxticulaily satisfactory system was worked 
out. The system is not quite ideal, but it shows very well how 
a centi^ government can control the local councils without 
interfering too much with their freedom. 

One of the commonest methods of control is sdso one of the 
best— the method of giving advice. The centred officials are 
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constantly answering questions and making suggestions to local 
bodies both on large matters and on all manner of details. This 
method is especially good, because it puts at the 
(DAdTioe gigpoga^l of jQ^al coundls.all the knowledge and 
experience of the central officials and still leaves the councils 
free to act on their own judgment. But in order to learn the 
needs of the various districts the central government must keep 
closely in touch with them. It docs so partly by correspon- 
dence and partly through inspectors who visit the districts 
(U) In- and make reports to their department. The i&rst 
speotors inspectors were appointed in the eighteen-thirties. 
They proved so useful that their number has continually in- 
creased, and they have become a very important part of the 
machinery of government. During the last century the 
government of this country, and of most other countri®, has 
becomp very much more efficient ; and two chief reasons for 
the improvement have been the much greater ea«j of com- 
munication (by means of railways, telegraphs, and telephones) 
and the system of inspection. No manager of a business can 
do his work properly unless he knows what is hapjx'ning in 
the different departments under his charge — ^whether each 
department is paying its way, whether each is turning out a 
reasonable amount of work, how the machines are wearing, 
whether time could be saved by new machin<» or by a re- 
arrangement of the work, and so on. And in the same way 
we can imagine how hampered a government would be if it 
only knew fully what was happening in London, and had noth- 
ing more than a hazy idea of what people were needing and 
thinking and doing in other parts of the country. laspectors 
supply this knowledge, and at the same time an experienced 
inspector can add a great deal of useful advice. 

Parliament, as we know, makes laws for the local bodies. 
The Local Government Acts of 1888 and 1894, which cstab- 
(IH) Statutes county, district, and parish councils, are 
examples of such laws : so too are the Acts dealing 
With public he^th, public aid, and education. Further, if a 
borough council wishes to have some power which is not 
allowed by its charter or by the general Acts relating to 
boroughs, it can get leave, if Parliament is willing, by ttmm of 
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a special " private " Act. But a private Bill is troublesome 
and expensive, and it is seldom necessary in practice. In 
most cases the department concerned is allowed by Parlia- 
ment to give leave by means of a " provisional order,” which 
is much cheaper and more convenient than a private BiU. 
The power of the central government is exercised most of all 
in matters of money. No local body, except a borough, may 
borrow money without its leave. But every large undertak- 
ing of a local body— such as putting up building^, busnlng land, 
or starting a system of tramways, gas, or water supply - nvans 
borrowing. The ratepayers could never afford to pay for these 
things out of a single year's rates : therefore the money has to 
be borrowed from banks or private |)ersons and paid back 
gradually. Before the governnieut will give an order for 
such a loan it inquires into all the circumstances, and it must 
be satisfied that the money will be well spent. 

Further, all the accounts of the local bodies are inspected 
every year by auditors, who are oflBycaals of the c^ntwd govera- 
(n A auditors see that all the books are 

' ’ properly kept, and have the power to " sunrharg*-. ” 

the members or officials of the council for any money that they 
have spent in ways not allowed by the law ; that is, they can 
make the members pay the money out of their own pockets. 
We can readily understand that this power helps to make the 
councils careful in their expenditure. 

Finally, about £ro, 000,000 are paid by the central govern- 
ment every year to local bodies to help with their general 
(V) Gnmts expenses, and a much larger sum for special pur- 
toAid poses, such as education and housing. These 
payments are known as grants in aid of local taxation, 
or, more briefly, “grants in aid." Some grants are paid 
automatically without any six;cial conditions, but others are 
only given on ternas, and the terms are those of the oentral 
government. A goocl example is the new 83»tem of payment 
to local education committees introdwed in 1917, The grants 

» " PiovisioDial '■ because at first It Is not Wadio^, but may be 
altered witbin a certain lengtti of time, usually a montii. At the end 
of that time, if no objecti^ have been rali^, it becomes legally 
binding. 
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are skilfully arranged so as to encourage the committees that 
are doing their best to provide a good education, and to cut off 
supplies from those that are spending their funds badly. 

All this inspection, advice, auditing, and granting of orders 
and sums of money, means a great deal of central interference. 
Some hundreds of provisional orders, for example, are allowed 
every year, and the orders for borrowing run into thousands. 
The fact that there are also many hundred surcharges in the 
course of a year shows that some control over local spending is 
really needed. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of grumbling among 
members of councils against interference on the part of the 
central government ; but on the whole the system which we 
have described carries out quite well the intentions of its 
authors. It secures a fair level of efficiency, and ju'events wild 
expenditure ; it allows the central departments to advise and 
encourage local bodies. At the same time it leaves the local 
bodies reasonably free in the managt-mi'ut of their own affairs, 
so that they can take a real interest in public business, and 
have abundant scope for enterprise and experiment. 

For a full discussion of the problem, which is only outlined 
in this chapter, see P. Ashley’s Central and ImuI 
Government. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PARLIAMENT AND DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 

L ocal departments arc controlled by the borough 
or county councils, and in the same way the 
government offices are kept in check by Parliament. 
We think of Parliament chiefly as a b«Kiy which 
passes Bills for the government of the country, and has long 
debates about them which are reported in all the ncwspajH-rs. 
The passing of Bills is a very important side of its work, 
and we shall have to deal with this side in do® time. Bat 
for the present we will think of Parlian^nt as the council 
which controls the Departments of State, and this part of 
its work is quite as important as the other. 

Let us imagine for a moment that the work of Parliament 
began and ended with passing Bills, that is, making laws ; 
Importenoe and that the departments were left quite free to 
ol Control go their own way. Suppose, for that 

an Act was passed ordering that no one in certain trades 
should be compelled to work for more than thirty-six 
hours a week. It would be the business of the Ilome 
Office or the Ministry of Labour to see that tlris law was put 
into force. But perhaps that would be found a v* ry diflkult 
matter. The officials might all be busy with other affiuis, 
and none of them might be aiudous to take up this particular 
work — consequently it would not be done. Members of 
Parliament would fed that their new law was a dead letter, 
and they would have no means of bringing it to life. Th® 
thirty-six hours' week could only be enforced if every workcf 
who was naade to work for longer hours were to prosecute 
his employer in the courts. And even thto method might 

not be successful; for if the Departments of State were 

n 
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quite independent, the judges, in all probability, would soon 
treat their orders as having the force of law, and the will 
of the Home Office rather than the will of Parliament would 
be carried out.^ 

We can see that unless Parliament could control the 
departments, and ensure the performance as well as the 
making of law, it could not be said really to rule the country. 
But Parliament is a ruling body, and docs supervise the deiwt- 
ments. How, then, is its control arranged ? 

From our study of local government we should expect 
to find a committee appointed by Parliament to control 
Hetkods of each government office, and a chairman elected 
Coimol by the committee serving as the Minister in 
charge of the department. No doubt this would be the 
arrangement if Parliament, like the local councils, had been 
newly designed a few years ago. But it is a very old body, 
which has worked out its methods by a slow and piecemeal 
process, and its system of control is quite different and loss 
simple. 

In the first place, questions are used as a means of control. 
Read a report of any day’s proceedings in Parliament, and 

(1) Qnestlons sitting 

is taken up with the asking and answering of 
questions. Some are about general matters, such as, the 
programme of business to be carried through in the near 
future ; but most of them deal with the work of some 
particular (kpartment. Thus if the Home Office has not 
been enforcing the thirty-six hours’ wt'ck, a Labour Memb(jr 
will probably ask the reason. The Home Secretary will 
be unable to make a proper excuse. By the next morning, 
me ncTO will be spread all over the country that the Home 
Office is favouri^ the employet against the worker ; and 
working people in aU trades will feel less kindly towards the 
government. In this way the mere asking of questions is an 
important means of checking the power of government offices. 

In this instance a depaitinwit has failed to carry out tlie instarac- 
ticM of Parliament. On anotiher occasion it might quite as roadUy 
midwtake work or issue orders for ■sribicb Parliament had given no 
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Another and still more importsmt method is tl«; control 
of Parliament over money. Ail the money used by de|mrt- 
(il) Control ments in ordinary times comes from tto pttWic 
over Money in the form of taxes ; in times of g^t i«d 
(especially in war-time) some is raised by borrowing. Bnt 
loans and taxes alike can only be raised by PariiaiMnt, 
Without the permission of Parliament neither a Minister 
nor a Department of State can take a farthing (from the 
public. Permission is given from time to time by meaiw of 
a " vote of supply," that is, an Act allowing the Mifflsters 
to spend certain sums which are specified in detml. If the 
Members are satisfied with the work of the (Icp.ulun 
they will generally pass a vote of supply without much 
discussion. But if some of them are dissatisfied they will 
makft objections when the vote is proposed. Some Member* 
will probably propose that the amount either of the grant 
to a department or of its Minister's salary should ent 
down. Then the Ministers will have to drfmd thdr pdiicy 
and their actions ; and the whole qwstion of the we to wWdb 
the money is to be put and the work of the departments 
concerned will be thrashed out across the floor of the House. 
If the debate shows that Ministers have been at fault, they 
will lose some of their following both in Parliament 
among the public. 

That would be unplca-sant for them, but would it reaUy 
matter ? A strong man who believes that he is in the right 
will not be moved by unpopularity : he will hold to lu* 
opinion against the world. Cannot a number of Ministers 
do the same thing ? Is there any reason for them to mind 
what the public think and what Parliament thinks of their 
conduct and policy ? 

To realize the force of this question w© need to know 
something more about the Ministers. At a &»t gknee we 
might suppose that a very ample answer could be given. 
If Pariiameat does not like the Minister* it can turn them 
out and appoint others. But as a matter of fact, Pswrliament, 
in theory, can do no such thing ; few it has no jwwtw either to 
appoint Ministers or to remove them. Miiwters arc drosen 
by the Prime Minister and appointed by the King. No one 
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but the King can dismiss them, and even so it is a very long 
time since any king has made use of this power. The position, 
then, seems much more serious than we supposed at first! 
It looks as though Parliament could do no more than maya. 
itself disagreeable ; as though it could only bark and not 
bite. 

It is here that the control of money comes into the 
argument. Although Parliament cannot directly force 
Ministers to resign, yet if they persist in ignoring its wishes, 
sooner or later it will refuse to grant them any more money. 
Then if they still tried to carry on their work they would 
find themselves in hopeless difficulties. Their own salaries 
would be stopped : so would the sadaries of all the civil 
servants and of every one in the Army and Navy. They 
could not buy any goods : they could not print blue boote 
or papers. The whole work of govcrnnunit would come to 
a standstill, and so it would remain until the Ministers had left 
their posts and made way for other men approved by Parlia- 
ment. In practice, of course, matters are not pushed to 
this extreme. If Parliament votes against the Ministers 
on any important question they resign at once. 

Here, then, is the real handle of Parliament over the 
departments and the Ministers at the head of them. We 
have seen that the central government has a great hold on 
local councils because it makes money grants to them every 
year. But grants in aid are only a small part of the yearly 
income of local bodies, whereas the money granted by 
Parliament to the Departments of State is imactically their 
whole revenue. We can easily understand, therefore, why 
the departments cannot do as they please, but have to respect 
the wishes of Parliament. 


It is worth while to dwell on tliis point a little longer, 
m order to realize fuUy why it is so important that Parlia- 
DMnoeraey ment should control the work of the government 

Bmeanciaey SIX hours’ week what would happtm if it hi 
no such control. We have seen, too, in the case of 
vareom local bodies, that if they had not a amilar contrdi 
over their departments the officials would become the real 
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rulers, and that they might lose touch entirely with the 
needs and wishes of the public. Biirt‘aii<'r.iry - tin nile of 
officials— is bad for this very reason, that the people arc 
quite at the mercy of their rulers. But our S 3 «jtcin of govern- 
ment is not a bureaucracy, it is a di-niiM'r.u-y ;uh! it is 
democratic for the reason pointed out in the first chapter . 
the rulers of the people are representatives elpcted by the 
people themselves, and therefore disposed to do what the 
people wish. Now in our central government the repre- 
sentatives are the Members of Parliament, Therefore the 
control of Parliament over officials in the Depjirtmcnts of 
State is precisely what makes our giivt-iiinirn! democratic. 
It means that the people, through their repn-sentativefs, 
have a grip over those who arc r;inyiii;; on the work of 
government. 

Ministers and officials are often called the executive 
part of the government, because they are the people who 
ResponsiUe execute, or carry out, the law. And it is commonly 
au4 said with truth that no government can b® w»Ily 
rwpon^le satisfactory unless the executive is resjauisiblt* 
Bxeontlw Parliament — the body elected by the i»opte. 

The word " responsible " implies tlnat the officials have to 
answer to Parliament for their actions, that they have to 
do as Parliament desires. We shall not be fax wrong if we 
spe^ of a government in which the executive is indeimaiBnt 
or irresponsible as a bureaucracy, and one in which it is 
responsible to Paxliament as a democracy. The recent war 
has often been called a war of democracies against bureau- 
cracies, and the reason is that in Britain, France, Italy, 
and the United States the Parliaments had control over 
officials, while in all the opposing countries the Emperors 
or Kings, together with the officials, were independent. 
Their Parliaments could give advice, but they had no control. 

Our Parliament controls the dej^ments, then, chiefly by 
its hold on the public pume. It is an indirect kind of control, 
Safoguaids for Parliament will not refuse money unless the 
sgiUnst Ministers do something very much against its 
Bnresaffiraep i(rishes. In matters of detail the only method is 
that of asking questions. Therefore the departments have, in 
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practice, a great deal of freedom, and some people flunk they 
have too much. It is often said that the Civil Service has 
gained in power during the last twenty years, and that our 
government is growing more like a bureaucracy. If that is 
true the remedy would be to ^ve Parliament a closer control, 
and quite possibly there may soon be a change in that direc- 
tion. During the war a committee consisting of Members of 
Parliament was formed to keep a watch on expenditure. That 
is the special business of the department known as the 
Treasury ; but the expenditure of the Army and Navy, the 
Ministry of Munitions, and some other departments in war- 
time was so huge and so urgent that the Treasury could not 
possibly keep a check on it. And this committee was charged 
with the duty of j&nding out where there was waste and extra- 
vagance among the government offices and reporting it to 
Parliament. This committee may be made It 

may be that another committee will be appointed to deal with 
foreign affairs. If these committees seemed useful others would 
probably be set up to deal with different Departments of State, 
and in this way the control of Parliament over the government 
offices would grow more like that of a borough council over its 
departments. 

Even so the two systems would not be quite similar. 
Chairmen of the borough committees — who correspond to 
Ministers in charge of departments — are chosen by the com- 
mittees themselves. It would be a very great change to have 
Ministers elected by Parliament — a change which is not likely 
to come in the near future. 





CHAPTER IX 


LAW-MAKING : THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
PARTY GOVERNMENT 

T WO points of contrast between Parliament and the 
local councils were noticed in the last chapter. The 
first point was the control of local dcpaifniriifs by 
committees and of central departments by Ministers : 
the second was the fact that local committees elect their 
own chairmen, while Ministers are chosen without any 
reference to Parliament. 

Another difference between Parlimnent and the load 
coundls lies in the nature of their budnm. Most ai tiai 
importanM council's time is taken up with discussing reports 
ol from their departments, that is, with controlling 

Law-Making the work of administration, or executive bttsiiu'ss ; 
whereas Parliament is mostly concerned with making laws. 
Local bodies do not need to make many laws ; their sphere of 
work is comparatively small, and a great many rules have been 
made for them in advance by Parliament. But Parliament, 
on the other hand, has to make laws of many different kinds 
for the whole country- It makes rules for its own business, 
and for the election of its Members, and th(»e rules have to be 
altered fairly often as conditions and ojanions chan^; It 
gives grants of money, which often invdvc new tax«, and 
give rise to a great deal of difficulty and debate ; it makes 
regulations for local government ; passes laws to iwuvent or 
punish crime, and injuries of various kinds that fall short of 
crime ; laws to regulate business relations ; and countless 
measures dealing with the work of the departments— Education 
Acts, Insurance, Labour Exchange and Pendon Acts, Factory 
Regulations and other laws to secure good conditiwis'of labour. 
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Public Health Acts, Rules for the Army and Navy, and many 
others. Seeing that the discussion of a single one of these 
measures maiy take several weeks, we can readily understand 
why most of the time of Parliament is given up to law-making, 
and why the word used to describe Parliaments in general 
(corresponding to " executive " for Departments of State) is 
" legislature,” which means a body that makes laws. 

In this chapter we have to describe very briefly the way in 
which laws are designed, and the stages through which a Bin 
must pass before it becomes a full Act of Parliament. But 
before we deal with its work we must say something about 
Parliament itself, its Members and its organization. 

Parliament consists, as every one knows, of two sections, 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords. As the 
Commons have more business to do and more 
Honberamp tjjan the Lords we will deal with them 

first. They are a large body. Few local councils have more 
than a hundred members, but in the House of Commons there 
are seven hundred. Just as the borough is divided into wards 
and the county into electoral divisions, so the whole of the 
British Isles are marked out into " conslitucnrifs," each of 
which sends a Member, or in some cases two Members, to the 
House. Almost any citizen may btxome a Member for any 
constituency : clerg5nnen of the Church of England arid Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords arc the only exceptions. Until 
a few years ago it was difiicult for any who luid not an in- 
dependent income to sit in Parliament ; for |x>litical duties 
leave very little time for earning a living. But now tliat every 
Member receives a salary of £400 a year no one can be ex- 
cluded merely because he is poor. The method of election 
will be described in a later chapter. 

The best way to learn about the House of Commons is to 
visit it while the Members are at work. Any of us may do so 
Appearanee if we can provide ourselves with a ticket signed 
ot the by a Member ; and most Members are very willing 

House to supply tickets. When we have safely pastsed 

the policemen who guard the entrance gates we find ourselves 
in a large hall — St. Stephen’s Hall — ^furnished with statues of 
statesmen whose names are familiar to us from our study of 
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history. We go upstairs, along narrow and wiiuling passagi '., un- 
til in a small room we meet with an official who s <)ur tickets 

and invites us to sign our names in a visitors' Then ^ 

go straight into the Strangers' Gallery of the House. If wet are 
famous persons we go to another gallery reserved for Dis- 
tinguished Strangers, but neither of the writers of this book has 
yet had access to that part of the House. We are in a rect- 
angular room — ^rather smaller than we expected. The leather 
seats on the ground floor reserved for Members will only 
accommodate three hundred and fifty in comfort, and during 
an important debate both the floor and the galleries are very 
crowded. Opposite to us, at the further end of the House, ia 
the Ladies' Gallery. Until very recently ladies were not 
allowed to be seen in the House : therefore they had to watch 
the proceedings from the other side of a screen, known as tte 
Grille. Now these old customs are adi swept away, and 
women are adnutted not only to the Strangers’ Gallery, but 
even to membership of the House. In front of the Lauii®** 
Gallery are seats resm^ed for reporters ; and directly under 
the gallery there is a raised and canOi)ii:d chair exactly 
resembling a throne. 

The occupant of this chair, who is the Speaker of the 
House, is dressed rather like a judge, in a powdered wig and 

The Speaker ® narrow 

table, and on the table are laid some large boxes 

bound with metal, and a mace. The mace is carried in front 
of the Speaker when he enters or leaves the House, and is his 
symbol of office. On each side of the table and down the 
whole length of the House are numbered seats in several rows. 
The doors by which Members enter and leave the House are 
behind the Speaker’s chair. At the head of the table are thru© 
offi^ in wigs and gowns, the Clerk of the Commons and his 
assistants. The Speaker is the President of the Htouse, and is 
elected as a Member for some constituency. He has a great 
deal of authority : it rests with him, .for example, to say in « 
what detafl a shall be discussed, what qiusstioas asked by 
Members are " in order,” whether a speech is rdevaat to the 
business in hand, and whether a Member is breaMng the rules 
of the House. Parliament has alwa;^ more work on 
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than it can comfortably finish in the time available, and any 
Member who'wants to make himself troublesome to the 
Ministers can do so very effectively by simply vreisting time — 
speaking at great len^h, proposing annoying amendments, 
and so on. Rules have been drawn up to prevent this 
“ obstruction ” ; but it is very common and has become a fine 
art. It is the Speaker’s business to prevent undue obstruction, 
but it is no easy matter to know exactly when a Member is 
going beyond his rights. The SpeakW has to put through the 
work of the House as fast as possible, and at the same time has 
to allow Members as much freedom as possible in discussing the 
affairs of the nation, and it is very important that he should 
keep them in a good humour. His position clearly needs 
unusual tact and judgment, a ready wit, and an intimate 
knowledge of parliamentary business. 

A year’s work of Parliament, like that of a University, is 
known as a "session." The session begins in February; 
Work of a there is a short break at Easter, and another at 
Session Whitsuntide ; but the chief holiday is in the 

autumn. Each day’s meeting of the House during the 
session is called a “ sitting." As a rule the House only has full 
sittings on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and 
a short sitting on Friday. We have just said that there is 
never enough time for ^ its business. Why, then. Should 
there not be longer sittings on Fridays and short ones on 
Saturdays as well ? The reason is that nearly all Members 
have a great deal of work to do outside the actual sittings. 
They are sure to have a huge correspondence with the 
electors in their constituencies ; they often have to gve public 
speeches, and to prepare speeches to be delivered in Parlia- 
ment ; many of them serve on committees. If the House were 
to meet oftener and sit longer they could not possibly keep 
pace with their work. 

The House meets at a quarter to three in the afternoon. 
The sitting begins with the reading by the chaplain of a few 
prayers in very apt and beautiful language, composed in the 
sev^teenth century by some unknown person. Then follows 
a little formal business, and at three o'clock comes the 
question time. We know already the use of questions : 
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they enable Parliament to keep in touch with the work of 
the government offices. Most of the questions are printed 
beforehand in the paper of agenda, or " ordefi of the day " ; 
others may be asked on the spur of the moment, but Ministers 
are not bound to answer if they think it inadvisable to do so. 
Questions last for about three-quarters of an hour, and by 
four o’clock the House has settled down to the main business 
of the day — the discussion of Bills. This business goes on 
without a break until quite late at night — ^usually until eleven 
o’clock, or even later if there is an important debate to be 
finished. As a rule there is a lull between eight and nine- 
thirty when most Members are dining, but some business 
is being done all the time. 

We have glanced at the general arraiigcinonis of tlie 
House. Now we may follow the fortunes of a Bill through 
History of a its various stages. A Bill is a |)rojws:iI brought 
BUI before Parliament, either to make a new law or to 

alter an old one. Before it can become law— an Act of 
Parliament— it must be approved by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by the King, and the document which contains 
the proposal must be stamped with the Great Seal. Until 
then it remains a Bill-^a proposal ; and in the meantime, 
between its first introduction to Parliament and its final 
passing, it may undergo great changes. It may, of courae, 
be rejected altogether and never become law, or it may be 
altered in either House. Some Bills are brought first before 
the House of Lords, but the great majority begin their career 
in the Commons. 

Every Bill is " in cliarge " of some Member who i»r<>jK>seM 
its adoption and brings forward the chief arguments in favour 
of it. Any Member has the right to bring a Bill before the 
Hot:TO, but all the more important measures are in chare® of 
Ministers. Only a short time (mostly on Fridays) can be 
spared for private Members' Bills, so that many of them 
never pass at all, simply because they are crowded out Iw 
more Urgent business. In addition to private Membem’ Bilk 
there- are so-called "private Bilk” which deal with local 
affairs, giving l^ve for the construction of a new railway lino 
qr harbour, or for some new undertakmg of a borough counciL 
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However, most of the time of Parliament is devoted to 
" Government Bills ’’ in charge of Ministers. 

The first process in the histoiy of a Bill is the writing it 
out in the form in which it is to appear before Parliament. 

Sometimes this work is fairly easy ; but in the 
Drafting ^ introduces important changes 

and is likely to lead to much debate, it is an exceedingly 
difficult and complicated task, which may continue for many 
months. The persons who decide what is to go into the Bill 
are the Minister in charge and the chief officials of his de- 
partment : and, of course, other Ministers will be consulted 
from time to time. But these people do not, as a rule, write 
the Bill themselves. It is to become a law, and a law to be . 
really effective must be very definite, its meaning must be 
made perfectly clear, as otherwise there may be a doubt as to 
what the law actually is. Long experience has shown how 
precise statements can best be made, and a “ legal langimgc " 
has grown up composed of words and phrases which will have 
a fixed and known meaning if they come to be used in the law 
courts. Yet, in spite of all the care tliat is given to the wording 
of Bills, their meaning is not always clear. When some one 
is brought before the judges and is charged with breaking a 
new law, the judges sometimes find it very dilEkult to decide 
whether he has done so or not, because they are not certain 
what the words of the law mean, and they may disagree ■with 
eachnther about the meaning. It is for this reason that Acts 
of Parliament are expressed in such careful, stiff, and often 
clum^ and long-winded language. Until we have grown 
used to the style they are not at all easy to understand. 
And if they are difficult to read they are still more difficult 
to write. Therefore not even experienced Ministers trust them- 
selves to draw up the Bills : they hand over this duty to trro 
specially trained officials, the Parliamentary Council, who have 
rooms in the Treasury, and spend all their time at this work, 

_ When the BUI is nearly ready the Minister asks leave to 
bring it before the House, and leave is given as a matter of 
course. Then comes the " first reading." At one t ime the 
whole text of the measure was read out by the Qerk, but mm, 
seeing that all Members can be provided with printed copies. 
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he only gives the title, and there is hardly ever any opjxraition 
to a Bin at this stage. The real straggle begins on a later day, 
appointed for the “ second reading.” The whole Bill is then 
discussed as fully as time will allow, and it is open to any 
Member to propose additions or amenchncnts. A Minister 
can generally get a vote in favour of the second reading, but 
the Bill at this stage is often something very different from 
the neat document written by the official draftsmen. After 
the second reading the Bill is referred to a committee who 
examine it carefully, discussing groui)s of clauses together, 
or if they have time, taking each clause separately and making, 
in aU probability, many more changes. A committee some- 
times consists of thirty or forty Members ; but tlie most 
important measures are discussed by a “ eommitletj of the 
whole House.” When the House turns itsidf into a committee 
to examine a Bill, all that hap])ens is that the SjH^aker and the 
Clerks withdraw — ^preceded by the mace — and a Member who 
is elected as Chairman of Committees presides, not from tlie 
Speaker’s chair, but from the head of the table, where tiic 
Clerk usually sits. All Money Bills, that is, Bills for raising 
taxes or making grants to the departments, are discussed 
in a committee of the whole House. 

The purpose of going into committee is to allow a freer 
discussion than is possible in a full debate. In a debate, for 
instance, each Member may only sjxak once, but in committee 
there is no such restriction. 

When a committee has finished its work it ” rejiorts ” to 
the House by returning the Bill in its revised form {often this 
amounts to the Members reporting to themselves). Then the 
Member in charge of the Bill has almost finished his laboui*— 
and often they are veiy heavy labours indeed. He k able to 
move that Ms Bill be read for the third time and last. If it 
has passed the second reading and the committee it will not 
be much altered at this stage. The third reading is only a 
fimsMng process, chiefly useful for making ambiguous phrases 
clearer. While the Bill has been {Kissing through the Home 
the draftsmen’s careful sentences will liavo been very roughly 
tendled, and a process of trimming down clumsy passages and 
improving the obscure is very necemiy. 
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When a Bill has passed its third reading it is sent to the 
House of Lords ; but for the present we will not follow its 
career in that House. 

Enough has been said to show what a number of stages a 
Bill has to pass through before it becomes a law, and how 
many opportunities of criticizing it the Members of Parlia- 
ment have. The length of time taken by the process may 
seem unfortunate when reforms are urgently needed, but it 
has this advantage, that it gives time, not only for the 
Members of Parhament, but also for the people themselves 
to become acquainted with the proposals of the Bill, to talk 
it over among themselves, and in the case of injustice and 
grievances, to write to the Members of Parliament for whom 
they have voted and urge them to vote against the Bill — 
or for it as the case may be. Thus if the govcnimcnt have 
made a mistake in estimating the wishes of the people, time 
is given for a great outcry against a very unpopular BiU, 
and the government may think it wise to withdraw it, or at 
least'to introduce some important changes during the second 
and third reading. 

We have spoken of the passage of an ordinary Bill. 
Private Bills are dealt with in a rather different way. The 
Private reasons for and against them are not known to 

Bffls most of the Members. Therefore they generally 

pass quickly to the committee stage, and are referred to a 
ammittee of 5nly four Menbers. These Members hold 
an inquiry and hear evidence on both sides, acting as judges 
or arbitrators. Thus if the Bill is to allow a Iwrough council 
to start a municipal milk supply, four Members who are 
neither citizens of the borough not milkmen will be appointed 
as a committee. They will hear the arguments of the trough 
council probably stated by the town derk, and perhai» a 
councillor who is interested in the question; and, on the 
ot^r hand, they will listen to the objections of the local 
milkmen. Then they will dedde whether the projjosal 
is desirable or not, and will report accordingly to the Brnm, 
Sudi an inquiry is expensive, and it is stUl more expenave 
to have a private Bill drawn up : for the draftsmen's fees 
are very high. Therefore, as we know, local bodies make 
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use as far as possible of provisional ordeffs from the Carntra! 
Government.^ 

Only one other fact about Bills in general need be men- 
tioned here. They are never carried over from one 
session to another : each year's work is complete in itself. 
Therefore, if a Bill has not gone through all its stages befons 
the end of a session, it is either withdrawn alfogt llutr or else 
brought in as a new measure in the next session. 

At the end of a day’s work, or before a short holiday. 
Parliament is “ adjourned,” and when the Members meet 
Adloum- again after adjoummenl they taka up the 
ment, Pro- business at the point where they left it Iwfore 
rogation, and the break. At the end of the session Parliament 
DiMolutlon is'‘pi-orogucd.” The difference Ixdwccn adjourn- 
ment and prorogation is that after a prorogation, as we 
have just seen, the work of the previous year is left behind, 
and Parliament begins afresh with a dean slate. After 
five sessions (or earlier if necessary) Pariiament Is “dfe* 
solved.” The process of dissolution is carried out by a 
message from the King, announcing that the services of the 
Members are no longer needed. The Lords keep their meinl«r- 
ship for their lifetime, but for the time being the Houft? 
of Commons has ceased to exist, becaim the dissolution 
means that all the Meml)ers have retired, and anyone who 
wants to return to Parliament must be chosen again by the 
electore. But directly after the dissolution pivpnnitifnu; 
be^n for a general election. The method of carrying out 
an election will be described in another chapter. There is 
never more than an interval of a few weeks between a dis- 
solution and the first meeting of the new Parliament. One 
curious rule of the House of Commons is that no MettdH:r 
may retire of his own accord when once he has bwn elected. 
But from time to time Members want to retire ; and ttey 
are able to circumvent the rule in this way. Them is a regula- 
tion to the effect that any Member who tx'comes a Minister 
loses his seat in the House and must Iks re-elected if he wants 
to keep his membership. There is an old office calUid tlio 
Stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, which now carries 
‘ Sw above, p. 71. 
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only the title without any duties. A Member who wishes 
to retire is given this position, and immediately loses his 
seat in the Commons. Then, as he does not seek re-election 
his seat is vacant, and it can be filled by some one else by 
means of a " by-election.” 

Party Government 

We will now turn our attention once more to the ground 
floor of the House of Commons, and notice that the rows of 
seats on each side are divided about half-way down the 
House by a narrow aisle or gangway. The gangway is a 
very important feature of the House, for all Members sitting 
between the gangway and the Speaker’s chair belong to 
one of the two chief parties, those of the " Govcrnimmt,” 
and the ” Opposition,” while most of those who regularly 
sit “below the gangway” belong to other groups or are 
independent of any party. 

If we are present at question time, we shall observe 
that all the answers come from the front seat on the Speaker’s 
Hlnlsten right hand, above the gangway. This is the 
and Cal)inet Treasury Bench, the long seat reserved for 
Ministers. The Ministers, then, sit all together, and the 
seats behind them are occuioicd by Members of one party. 

We have said a good deal about the Ministers already : 
we know that most of them are the heads of Departments 
of State. A few others, the Lord President of the Council, 
and the Whips, of whom we shall have more to say later, 
have no department, but spend nearly all their time in 
managing the affairs of their party and arranging the details 
of business that is to be brought before Parliament. The 
Ministry as a whole is supposed to decide what this programme 
is to be. But all of them sitting together would mate a 
very large and clumsy committee, and many of tliem are 
very busy mth the work of their departments. Therefore 
about twenty of them are chosen by their leader, the Pdme 
Minis ter, to act as a committee to deal with general questions 
of policy, to decide on the chief changes in the law wliich 
the Ministry proposes to make, and the order in w-hich it 
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proposes to make them. This committee is known as 
the Cabinet. It is a remarkable body. It has never been 
mentioned in any Act of Parliament ; it is not o^daUy a 
part of government at all ; it publishes no record of its pro- 
ceedings, and it has no fixed place of meeting. Yet this 
informal body, which has no legal powers whatever, is 
practically the ruler of the country while its Members hold 
office as Ministers. 

Here is a curious position. We are told that otir gcwcvn- 
ment is a democracy ; that the cormtry is ruled by our 
representatives elected to Parliament in order to carry out 
our will, and to make such laws as we wish to have made. 
Yet we are faced with the fact that the real jjower of law- 
making rests with a small body of men, apixjinted by the 
King— -not by the j[x;ople or by Parliament — meeting in 
private, and without the consent of anyone but themselves. 
What is the explanation ? Is our government not a demo- 
cracy after all, but rather a bureaucracy ? Or has the CabuMt 
less power than it s^ms to have ? 

The answer lies half-way between these two suggesiions, 
and it may be given in a single phrase, the Party System, 
The Prime Minister is the leader of a party ; his fellow- 
Ministers are its most prominent Members ; the programnje 
of Bills which they propose to carry through is a programme 
which is approved by the party, and as a rule is also approved 
by most of the electors in the country. 

Cabinet rule, then, is really party rule. A Oibinet is a 
committee appointed to govern, not according to its own 
caprice, but according to a plan which, in general outline at 
any rate, has been made known in advance. The chief 
occasion for putting forward party programmes is, of cotttse, 
a general election. At that time the leaders of «ch |»rty 
communicate the details of their plans to their followers 
in every part of the country- Candidates in <^h di'd»n 
are usually interviewed by a committee reprtisenting tlui party 
to which they are attached; and before a candidate is 
offidaliy adopted by a party the local committee take p-ins 
to assure themselves that his views agree fairly closely with 
those of the party leaders. A ^rt time bdfor® the electioB 
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every candidate sends out a circular to the voters, his 
" election address,” in which he states clearly what measures 
he will support if he is returned to Parliament. Every 
candidate puts forward an address on his own account, but 
the addresses of the party leaders are by far the most 
important, for they are regarded as an official statement 
of policy for the whole party. Thus the famous “ Tamworth 
Manifesto,” which became the classic statement of Conserva- 
tive policy, was Sir Robert Peel’s address to his constituents 
in the general election of 1835. 

An election decides who shall rule the country during the 
next few years, for it results in the return of a majority of 
Members of some particular party, and it is from that party 
that the Ministers must be chosen, since only a Ministry 
that commands a majority in the House of Commons can 
carry through its programme. Therefore the leader of the 
successfrd party becomes the Prime Minister (if he is not 
already in ofirce), and he chooses Ms colleagues, or nearly 
aU of them, from among his supporters in Parliament. A 
select body of about twenty, as we have seen, will form the 
Cabinet. This Cabinet will probably be for some years the 
mainspring of government, but its Members are always 
bound to keep reasonably close to the pre^mme outlined 
at the general election ; for if they fail to carry out tMsir 
pronmes they may lose their support both in Parliament 
and in the country, and the next election may put an end to 
their rule. 

J^t as elections, the formation of Cabinets, and the work 
of Ministers are arranged on party lines, so also is the whole 
procedure of Parliament : mest of the questions come “ across 
the floor ” from one party to another ; the chief Bills are 
nearly always party measures, so that one side of the House of 
winmons is generally supporting and the other side opposing 
them. It is the same with the system of politics all over the 
country a great proportion of the voters are more or less 
attached to a party, and in an election they vote for the 
i^hdidate put forward by their party. In each constituency 
me party comimttee which chooses a candidate, helps him 
during the election, keeps him in touch with the voters, and 
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usualy troubles him with a great deal of correspondence. The 
committee collects money for its party, and each party has a 
central fund which is used to pay for floclions pamphlets, 
meetings, and many other activities. There are headquarter 
staffs in London, and the cliief of each staff is a Member of 
Parliament known as the Chief Whip.^ He is helped by 
three or four other Members, the Junior Whi|>8. 

The Whip has great responsibilities. He has a large share 
in arranging the order in which business shall come before 
Party Parliament. He must keep in touch with party 
Whips committees all over the country. And in Parlia- 
ment it is his duty to see that the Memlwrs of his party attend 
regularly and are in their places to vote whenever a division is 
e 3 q>ected. In other words, he must krcj) a ma jm iiy on the side 
of the Ministry ; or if his party is in opposif ion, he must raiw 
as large a vote as possible against the Ministry and must do bis 
utmost to defeat them. When Parliament has been sitting 
for three or four years, Members are apt to lose inieri'st and 
to grow dack in their attendance. Thus the Ministry nearly 
always loses some part of its majority, and there is often a 
chance that it may be defeated in some particular division. 
At such a time the Whips have to work exceptionally hard, 
and so it happens that their difficulties tend to increase as the 
life of any government goes forward. 

Most of us have lived all our lives under the party system, 
and we have all grown so used to it that we hsirdly realise 
Defects of what a strange system it is. Anyone 
tite Party a new government would try to arrange tlat the 
System business should be carried through as ^nootWy as 
possible. He would want as much as possible of tl« law- 
makuig to be done by general agreement ; and if there were 
a diierence of opinion on a particular measure he wotM try 
to provide means of reaching a compromise wt«h would be 

* The name was originally " Whippor In." It tospttod famt 
duty of the Whip was to k®^ the pack — the Momboi* «l n party- 
together and under control, and, in particular, to make them attumi ia 
order to vote. The name was irst used la the eiiJit^th century. 
At that time most of the Members were country^ontitenen, interested 
in op«a-air sports, who would appreciate a t«TO borrowed from the 
hwtiiig field. 
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accepted by men of all shades of opinion. For Members of 
Parliament and Ministers, he would desire able, f.\]K-ricnccd, 
and moderate men, who could be relied upon to do what the 
people wanted without unduly thrusting forward their own 
views, and at the same time thoughtful and juupoHeful, so 
that they would not be mere pliant instruments. But, 
instead, our rulers, though in general they are talented men, 
are chosen because they are finn supjTorters of some party, 
and most of them, unless they were strong partisans, would 
have little chance of rising to a high iiosilion. By means of 
the party system the business of Parliament is done, not as 
smoothly as possible, but with a vast amount of flisputing. As 
Mr. Balfour has said, “ our whole political organization is 
arranged in order that we may quarrel.” 

But that is not all. Party politics not only cause constant 
disputes; which cause constant delays as well, Iwcause the 
opposition is always trying to hamper the efforts of the 
Ministry. If it were not for disputes and obstructions, 
Parliament might do much more business and might carry 
through more reforms. 

Further, when a Member has entered Parliament as a 
supporter of some party, he is almost compelled, both by his 
electors and by the Whips, to vote regularly for the measures 
put forward by his own party, and against the jiroijosals of the 
other side. This discipline is carried so far that Mcmixjrs often 
miss a discussion and only come into the House when the bell 
rings for a division. They are told by the Whips whether 
they are to vote as “ Ayes ” or ” Noes," and, having voted, 
they return to the smoking room or the terrace. Thus the 
voting is often quite automatic, and is not tesed at all on the 
Member’s own judgment. Indeed, many jjeople hold that it is 
the business of a Member not to follow Ms own convictions, 
but simply to express the views of Ms party. Such people say 
that every Member has received absolute orders— -or an 
“imjrerative mandate ’’—from his electors to vote on aE 
questions as they wish him to vote, that is, according to the 
programme of their party. But few serious political thinkers 
win go to such a length. It is generaUy held that the electors 
have chosen a candidate because they think Mm qualified to 
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take part in the work of law-making ; and although they liave 
chosen him in part because of his opinions, he is not toutid to 
do exactly what his Wliips or his local party tell him, but is 
free to speak and to vote according to his own conscience. 
That is the theory ; and most people will agree that a Member 
of Parliament ought to be allowed to act according to his otra 
convictions. In practice, however, except when a Minislrjf 
is losing its power over the House, Memliers rarely vote 
against the proposals of their own party. If a Member does 
so persistently, or goes to the length of *' ratting,” or changing 
sides definitely, his local committee is sure to demand his 
resignation. 

The party system not only hinders the judgnicnf of 
Parliament ; it has a similar effect on nearly all tlie citizens. 
And this evil is greatly increased by the fact that most news- 
papers are attached to a party, so tliat instead of reading day 
by day careful discussions of public affaire, aiming solely at 
truth and justice, we generally read half-truths and special 
pleadings. The writers would often prefer to write imixirtially, 
but they are servants of a party and must support its claims, 
just as a barrister must plead on behalf of liis client.* Why 
then, if party government is attended with all these evils, is it 
allowed to continue for a single year ? 

The chief reason is that public opinion is actually divided 
into several main sections, supj»rting different prognimmes of 
Uses of the reform, so that the party organizations really 
Party reflect the feeling in the country. It is often sjiid 
System • that the Literal mind is in favour of progress and 
the Conservative mind opposed to i)r<)giv.ss. But that is not 
true. Both parties believe in refonn, teth believe in liberty. 
During the past century Conservative gowmnrmmts haw 
passed many measures of refonn which have been opposed 
by literals, and Literals have passed many good m^isares 
which have teen opposed by Conservatives, It would be 
nearer the truth to say that the parties differ on i»)rtictdar 
questions in rather a freakish and haphazard way, ife that it is 
impossible to foresee at any time what the exact programme for 

* The party system should be compared with the system of ferial by 
jury described in Chapter XII. 
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any party will be a few years later. It is also true that the 
parties represent different interests. For example, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, merchants as a whole were 
Whigs and believed in freedom of trade, while landowners as a 
whole were Tories and believed in protection. At the present 
time, although there are many cxcci)tions to this rule, chapel- 
goers tend to be Liberals and church-goers tend to be 
Conservatives. 

Public opinion reached this state of division into two great 
parties by a long process wliich we can follow in studying 
history. But as we are concerned here with present-day 
politics, we must not stop to inquire how the party system grew 
4p. We must simply accept the fact that it does meet the 
desires of most people. A very large proportion of those who 
are interested in politics are satisfied to belong to a party and 
to support its programme. One reason is the hero-worship of 
party leaders. A successful statesman with a forceful person- 
ality has unbounded influence over certain types of mind, and 
many people gladly accept a programme because it is the 
programme of a Gladstone or a Disraeli , and for no other 
reason. Again, the very contentions in Parliament, the news- 
papers, and public meetings, and the excitement of elections 
appeal to our sporting instincts. Party politics are an enjoy- 
ment and a hobby comparable to football and stecpUxdiasing, 
And in the third place, the acceptance of a party programme 
saves trouble. To form a private and independent opinion 
on every public question implies much study and sustained 
thought. To minds that have not been schooled to reflection, 
study and thought are apt to be irksome. Therefore countless 
citizens take their opinions ready-made from their party 
leaders, only learning slowly and iini>erfectly from newspapers 
and speeches the arguments in favour of their vie’vra, and never 
appreciating at all the arguments on the other side or making 
any serious effort to reach the truth of the matter. 

These reasons may help to explain, but they do not justify, 
the party system. Is there anything to l)e said in its favour ? 
There certainly is. Parties have been organized on something 
hie their present lines for more than two hundred years, and 
during that time there has been steady progress. In the&t 
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centuiy especially Parliament has carried through a wonderful 
series of reforms. Therefore if the opposition has delayed the 
business the delay has not been very serious. In one way, 
indeed, it has been an advantage. Seeing that the opi>osition 
are always ready to find fault with the pro] xjsils of the Ministry, 
every proposal is well discussed and criticized Iwlore it can 
become law ; and, as a matter of fact, Ministers are very often 
willing to accept suggestions from their oppontmfs. 

This fact may remind us of a point which has f«en men- 
tioned already. Although the parties oppose each other so 
hotly there is often very little difference between them. In 
practice the difference is reduced by several circumstances. 
One is that each party in Parliament contains many moderate 
members who would not support the Ministers if they proposi-d 
anything rash. The Ministers themselves are commonly 
moderate men. Therefore no government ever tries to pass 
such an extreme party prognimmc as its most advanced 
supporters wcmld like to carry through. We can see here a 
useful check on the jwwer of the Ministers — a s;ifegua rd against 
bureaucracy. It is true tliat a Ministry can generally ke<*j) a 
majority for several years, but it can only do so by resixicting 
the feelings of its more moderate followcsrs, who would be 
driven into opposition by a headstrong policy. Therefore, 
notwithstanding that ministers are chosen independently of 
Parliament, and by means of party discipline have so much 
power over the House of Commons, there is really a strict 
limit to their power. But, above all, there is the great check 
of the general election. However strong a party may be in the 
House of Commons the House must dissolve at the end of five 
years, if not sooner. Then the electors have the chance of 
deciding whether that party shall go back with a majority, 
or whether the opposite party shall come into office. Even a 
p(y^f Minister with a great majoirity cannot afford to go 
against the wishes of the electors. Mr, Gladstone, for all his 
wonderfid influence upon the public mind, divided lua party 
and k«t a general election because he adopted the policy of 
Home Rule. Twenty years later a Con.servalive Govem- 
m^t was' tedly defeated betause it had accepted Mr. 
Cltonberlain’s scheme of Tariff Refonn, a scheme of which 
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a great majority of the electors at that time disapproved. 
The risk is greater since the two chief parties are always fairiy 
evenly matched.^ Indeed, the whole S3rstem would be in 
danger of breaking down if one party were to keep a large 
majority and remain in power for a very long time. The 
fact is that each party, in order to secure votes, adopts a 
programme which will please a large proi>or(ion of the people. 
Thus the balance is well maintained, and a small mistake or a 
small success may decide the issue of any general election. 
Therefore every party leader must carefully watch the trend 
of public opinion, and follow a course which will Ijc favoured 
by the people. 

* After ah, then, the “ bureaucracy *’ of the Cabinet Ministers 
is not so serious as it seemed at a first glance ; and the party 
system, for all its defects, does keep Parliament in touch with 
the people, and consequently fairly democratic. If Ministers 
and Members of Parliament were chosen, not on jxirty lines, 
but for their own individual merits, the actual laws made by 
them would probably be nearly the same as the laws passed 
by party governments. 

All the standard treatises mentioned at the end of Chapter XX 
deal fully with the work of Parliament. Sir C. P. 
■Ilbert's Parliament is an authoritative and very in- 
teresting little book, which covers the scojx of this 
chapter and the next. Party government is well treated 
in Lowell’s Government of England, and Low’s Govern- 
mm of England. The question of groups and ccsilitions, 
as distinct from parties, is treated Wow, in Chapter XVL 

* 1116 general election of 1918 appeara at a first glance to be a vwy 
striking exception, for the Coalition secured about Ihreu'Ciuartcrs 
the seats. But the actual votes cast for and against the government 
give a different impression. The totals were roughly 6,aoo,ooo for, 
and 5,400,000 against ; so that (although some allowance must be made 
for the election of candidates without opposition, and tiherefore wiidsout 
voting) the division of parties in the country was much more even 
than the division of parties in the House. 



CHAPTER X 

LORDS, COUNCIL, AND KING 

W HEN a Bin has been read a third time in the House 
of Commons, it is sent— to use the binsnaj..- of the 
House— to “ another place.” The other place is the 
House of Lords, a room built exactly in line with 
the House of Commons, on the opposite side of St. Stephen's 
Hall, and so arranged that the Speaker can see from his chair 
LaststsgM across the hall to the throne in the House of 
oi a Biu Lords, which is occupied by the King when he 

attends to open Parliament. The House of Lords is often 
called the ” Upper House,” because until very recently it 
had power to confirm or to undo the decisions of the Commons ; 
it had the last word in the making of laws. In 1911 it was 
shorn of a great part of its power, but still all BiUs from the 
House of Commons have to go forward to be considered by the 
Lords. The procedure of the Upper House is very much like 
the procedure of the Commons. The business consists of 
questions followed by discussion of Bills. Every Ministry 
contains several Members of the House of Lords, who answer 
questions on behalf of the government. The debates are 
rather less formal, but, as in the Commons, every Bill has 
to pass three readings. At any stage it can be amended Of 
rejected altogether, and if any amendments are made the 
Bill has to go back to the Commons for a fresh consMemtion. 
Although there are some important exceptions, which wdll be 
erqdained later, it is a general rule that every clause m a BUI 
h^ to be approved by both Houses of Parliament. This 
proce^ of law-making by means of six readings and two 
corninittee stages may seem tedious and clumsy. And in 
pactice several weeks or months may elapse between the first 
7 
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reading in the Commons and the last reading in the Lords. 
On the other hand, we should remcmter that the first reading 
is only a formality, and the third reading generally takes very 
little time. The delay is caused by debates on the second 
reading and in committee, or by waiting for more urgent 
business. But in an emergency, when a law has to be made 
as fast as possible, a Bill can take precedence of all other 
business, and if there is little or no opposition it can quite 
easily pass through both Houses within two days. 

When a Bill has been read for the third time in the House 
of Lords, its career is nearly done. The finis! ting i m n-t 'ss takes 
place when the Bill is approved by the King and sealed with 
the Great Seal which is kept by the Lord Chancellor. And 
in order that a Bill may be put into force as a law an order 
to that effect has sometimes to be published by the Privy 
Council.’- Thus, after passing the Commons, a Bill may en- 
counter three other branches of the central government, the 
House of Lords, the Privy Council, and the King. To 
complete our survey of the government of Great Britain we 
must say something about these three authorities. 

The present is a particularly unfavourable time for writing 
about the House of Lords, because the House is waiting to be 
Revision reformed, and during the next few years there 
of Bills will probably be great changes, pcrltaps in its 
work, and certainly in its membership. Three duties, how- 
ever, are likdy to remain with the Lords. In the first place, 
as we have seen, they revise every Bill that comes forward 
from the House of Commons, and they have power to suggest 
„ alterations or to reject the Bill in toto. But, as we have also 
seen, there are strict limits to their power of dealing with 
Bills from the Commons. In the Parliament Act of 19x1, 
which is still in force, it was laid down that the Lords were not 
to interfere with any Bills relating to money and taxes ; and 
further, that a Bill of any kind could in effect only l>e rejected 
twice by the Lords. That is, the Ix>rds may refuse to piss a 

1 To take a recent example, the Military Service Act of igi8 applied 
ciascripiion to the whole of the United Kingdom ; but it was provided 
tiiat the Act should not be enforced in Irelaad until the Council «iK»dd 
ord^ its eafectoaat 
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Bill sent up by the Commons ; and if in the next session it 
is sent up again they may reject it again. Then the Bill must 
wait until the third session. But if the House of Commons 
persists in its intention and sends up the Bill once a^in in the 
third session, the Lords can delay its passing no longer ; for 
then, whether the Lords agree to it or not, the Bill can be 
taken straight to the King, and when his signalmen and the 
Great Seal have been added, the Bill becomes a law. This, 
then, is the effect of the Parliament Act, Any Parliament 
can sit for five years. Therefore any Bill introduced in the 
first, second, or third session am pass the House of Commons 
three times before Parliament is dissolved. riinse<[ucntlv, 
however strongly the Lords may object, a Minisliy that has 
a safe majority in the House of Commons can lx;' sure that 
all the measures passed in the first three sessions will l»corae 
law. All that the Lords can do is to delay a measure for two 
years in order that it may be more fully disemssed in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. 

Before the passing of the Parliament Act, the House of 
Lords, in theory, could go on rejecting a Bill without limit, 
as often as the Commons chose to send it forward. But in 
practice they never did so. There was a custotn that Parlia- 
ment should dissolve if the Lords j)ersisted in tlirowing out 
an important Bill. In the general election which followed, 
the main question before "the couirtry was, of coum?, that of 
the BiU which had been rejected ; and if the party which 
supported the Bill was returned with a majority after the 
election, that fact was taken as a sign tliat the voters were 
in favour of the Bill. Then, in deference to public opinion, 
the Lords aUowed the BiU to pass. Thus, in the long run’ 
a measure which was reaUy desired by the people could 
become law in spite of the House of Lords ; bat only in the 
long run, and only after a general election. In 
language the Lords had power to “ force an election." The 

Parliament Act deprived them of tliat power. 

As regards Money Bills, it liad been the custom for a very 
long time that the Lords should leave them alone and accept 
aU the financial proposals of the Commons without comment 
However, in 1909, they rejected a Money BiU to which many 
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of them were veiy strongly opposed. The result was a great 
dispute between the two Houses, and in the end the House 
of Lords was beaten. The custom in regard to Money Bills 
was made a definite law, and at the same time the power 
to force elections was taken away. The House of Commons 
is now quite definitely the more important section of Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Lords have still the right to revise 
aU Bills except Money Bills, and it is not at all likely that 
they will ever lose that right. Indeed, they may soon 
regain some of their lost authority; especially if the plan is 
adopted of choosing Peers by popular election.*^ 

Besides dealing with proposals passed by the House of 
Commons, the Lords have power to initiate Bills, that is, to 
propose measures on their own account. If a 
® Bill passes first through the Upper House it is 
sent to the Commons for revision. However, the great 
majority of Bills are first considered in the Lower House, 
so that the ordinary work of the Lords is to revise Bills. 
In fact the House of Lords is often descried as a second 
chamber, or a revising cliarnber, because it gcn<T;illy takes 
its business at second hand. 

The third function of the Lords is to act as a law court, 
the highest court in the land. But, as we are dealing with 
Court ol law-making, rather than the administration of law, 
AppMil we will leave tliis duty for the present and return 
to it later when we are examining the whole system of justice. 

Although the work of the Lords may not change very 
much within the next few years its I^(;mlK^rship is likely 
wnmhAMiiin ^ altered out of all recc^ition. At present 
^ there are about six hundred Members — there is 
no fixed limit to the number-— and most of them are Members 
because they are the heads of noble families. Anyone who 
has a seat in the House of Lords is known as a Peer. Now 
the word peer means an equal, and the original idea which 
prompted this use of the tenn was that the Ix>rds, as members 
of the aristocracy, were a class apart, more or less equal 

1 la several countries where there axe ” second chsanbars,” con«- 
qwnding to the House of Lords, and those bodies sa» elected, it is 
found lhat they have in practice a great deal of influence. 
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among themselves, but superior to the Commoners, the 
representatives of the common people. Just as titles of 
nobility run in families, so seats in the House of Lords jjass 
from father to son. But not every noble is a Peer. &n8 
of dukes, marquises, and earls have titles, yet they are not 
Peers. As far as Parliament is concerned they still rank 
as Commoners until they succeed to their fathers’ titles. 
Consequently, while the fathers are alive, the sons can still 
be elected as Members of the House of O)mmons, and as*a 
matter of fact there are always several noblemen in the Lower 
House. Further, most Scottish and Irish nobles are not 
Peers ; but the Scottish nobles elect twenty-five, and the 
Irish twenty-eight, of their number to r(.-|)ivsfnl tliem in the 
House of Lords. 

Besides the hereditary Peers— -the nobles who inherit 
their seats frotn their ancestors — the House contains two 
archbishops, and twenty-four bishops, and a small number 
of lawyers. The churchmen and lawyers are known as life- 
Peers. They are themselves Members for life, their right of 
membership dies with them and is not passed on to their heirs. 

At a first glance it is curious to find a few (ingymen 
sitting among the Lords. But the fact is that they “were 
there from the beginning, and originally in much larger 
numbers. During the Middle Ages, indeed, the position 
was rather at times that nobles were sitting among the 
clergy. The reason was that churchmen were, as a rule, 
much better educated than laymen, and therefore much 
better fitted to govern. In conscqumici'. all over Eurojxi 
kings and princes made great use of the clergy as Minister 
and advisers. Not only bishops, but also abtots— the hmd» 
of the larger monasteries— were invited to attend Parliament, 
and in some countries the churchmen had a Houm of Btrlia* 
ment to themselves. 

The lawyers in the Upper House, on the other hand, 
are qmte a recent institution. It is less than fifty years 
smee the first law lords, or Lords of Appeal, to give them 

tneir official title, were appointed* The^ne are alwa5fs four 
01^ them, who hold office for life* They are chosen by the 
King from among the leading jndges. They take whatever 
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.part they like — often a prominent part — ^in the ordinary 
business of the House, but their special work is to hear legal 
cases ; and in this work they are helped by the I-ord Chancellor 
and former Chancellors, of whose office we must speak next. 

Ever since the Middle Ages the Chairman of the House 
of Lords has been the chief lawyer in the land. He is dressed, 
Lord like the Speaker, in a full wig and gown, and his 
Ohaneellor seat in the House is known as the Woolsack. 
At one time the Chancellor was the King’s chief adviser 
and secretary, and practically the head of the governmonl. 
His authority was gradually weakened, but still as a relic 
of this ancient power, the Chancellor keeps a strange variety 
of duties and offices. Besides acting as Chairman of the Housse 
of Lords, he is the head of a Depart uieuf of State, which 
looks after the property of orplian children and lunatics, 
orders elections and meetings of Parliament, and does other 
formal business. He presides over an iiu{)orfan( court of 
law; he appoints nearly all his fellow - judges, nearly all 
magistrates and barristers, and he chooses many of the parish 
clergy of the Church of England. He is also a Member of 
the Cabinet, consequently he belongs to a political }mrty, 
and only holds his position as long as his jrarty is in power. 
But when the Ministry resigns he still keeps his scat in the 
House of Lords. Consequently there are alwa}^ a numlxjr 
of ex-Chancellors in the House, and they are often very 
useful and. active Members. 

In studying the local bodies we asked ourselves the 
question why there should be a separate council for the 
parish, the district, and the county ; and we found that there 
were good reasons for the existence of each kind of council. 
Can we say the same of the House of Lords ? No local body 
is divided into two Houses : aldermen, for example, do not 
meet by themselves aimrt from the councillors. Why, then, 
should Parliament meet in two sections ? 

One answer to these questions is the answer of history. 
Parliament had its origin in the councils of imds of 
(Mi^of families which used to advise the chieftains of 

H®us» the Anglo-Saxon clans. When the chieftain had 
become a king and the leading clansmen had develoiied 
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into feudal nobles, the council still met, and was goiierally 
known as the Great Council. It was attended, as we 
have seen, by a few nobles and a large number of 
clergy. For a long while the kings only invited particular 
persons to attend meetings of the Council ; but gradually 
the principle was established that any bishop or abbot, 
or the head of any noble family, might and ought to attend. 
Thus the Great Council became souudliing not unlike the 
modem House of Lords. The House of Commons was an 
afterthought. It was not until almost the year 1300 that 
Commoners began to be regularly admitted to the Great 
Council. Thei'efore the House of Lords is really the original 
part of Parliament. 

But tliis is hardly a sufficient answer. It may account 
for the presence of Peers in Parliament yet it does not explain 
why they meet in a separate House. There is an historical 
answer to this difficulty too. In the later Middle Ages there 
was a strong tendency for the Council to split up into sections. 
The kings encouraged the tendency because they preferred 
to deal with separate groups of their subjects rather than 
with a single body which might be too strong for them. 
At various times it seemed as if there might be not only a 
House of Nobles and a House of Commoners, but also scjjarate 
Houses for the clergy, merchants, and even lawyers. In 
France there was actually an assembly of lawyers which 
became an entirely independent body, and at length became 
a hereditary body, like our House of Lords. The remark- 
able fact, then, is not that Parliament has more tluin one 
section, but that it has only two Houses instead of four or 
five. 

However, our question is not quite fully answered. Two 
Houses, or more than two, might be useful in earlier tto«i, 
Use 0! a but are they needed to-day ? Often in history 
SeooBa institutions have served their turn and have been 

Obamber abandoned when they were no longer needed. Is 
not the House of Lords one of them ? Many people think 
it is : they would prefer to be ruled by a single chamber, such 
as the House of Commons, which is elected entirely by the 
people. To their minds the chief function of the second cham* 
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ber is to prevent reforms from being carried through ; and no 
one who has even a slight knowledge of modem history will 
deny that the Lords have time after time obstructed very 
desirable reforms. Nevertheless nearly every country in the 
world has a second chamber of some kind. Even the nations 
which have adopted entirely new systems of government in 
quite recent times — France, the United States, Germany, 
Italy, and our own Colonies, for example — ^have divided their 
Parliaments into two Houses. 

The chief reasons are easily given, and they explain why 
our House of Lords remains in spite of its defects, and in spite 
of the growing power of the Commons and the growing sense of 
democracy. 

Every Bill, as we have seen, has to be read three times and 
discussed in committee before it can be passed by the House 
of Commons. We might suppose that such a full discussion 
must take away all possibility of the passing of ill-judged and 
hasty measures. But we should remember that most Bills are 
party Bills. They are brought in by a Cabinet which has a 
majority in the House. As long as the Cabinet keeps its 
majority it can practically dictate the measures which the 
House of Commons shall pass. Party feeling and party dis- 
cipline are so strong that many supporters of the Ministry will 
vote for its proposals even against their own judgment and 
inclination. Moreover, the discussion of Bills is not so ade- 
quate as it used to be. Because of the growing pressure of 
business, debates are often cut short by means of a closure or 
” guiEotine a resolution to take a vote at once without 
further discussion. And in committee, when each clause of a 
- Bill is supposed to be dealt with separately, it is a frequent 
practice to take a number of clauses together ; so that some 
'sections of a Bill may pass through the Commons almost 
unnoticed. 

Therefore discussion by another set of people may be, and 
often is, really useful. But it would not be of much use if the 
Lords were elected at the same time as the House of Commons 
and cm party lines, for the Upper House would then be cron- 
tr()Eed by the Cabinet, and would do little more than echo the 
opinions of the House of Commons. There ate good reasons 
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for holding that the revising chamber should be as ;ni 

as possible. And the Lords certainly are . Ttey 

are Members of Parliament for life. No voter can unseat them 
at the next election if they go against a party progra’ninn. The 
Cabinet has no means of taking them to task if they rcfiws to 
obey its orders. The independence of the Pecm is a very good 
feature of our constitution. The Lords sometimes voice the 
wishes of the people more truly then the Cabinet docs ; and 
not seldom they have shown themselves more <ailigh( oit< d than 
the House of Commons. For example, they recently made 
some important improvements in Mr. Fisher’s Bill which 
became the Education Act of 1918. 

There are, it is true, a numlxjr of “ Ixickwoods " Ptiirs, 
who take little interest in politics, who seldom apjwar in West* 
minster, and only come as a rule in order to vote ag.ain8t 
reforms. But on the other hand, some of the mt»l active Peers 
are very good politicians. Some may be law lords ; othera 
have had distinguished careers in the Commons, and in middle 
life or in their dd have been promoted to the Upper House. 
Many have been Ministers. Among them a re some of the most 
able and thoughtful statesmen in the country. So that there 
is a great deal to be said for the existence of the House of Lords. 
Besides revising Bills from the Commons and proposing Bills 
on its own account, it is a storehouse of exix;rienai and wisdom 
and independent thought. And it has a further use. In 
every Ministry there are several Peers who are chostm Ixjcause 
they are the most suitable men to hold offra;. They are 
especially useful because they cannot Ixj turned out of Parlia- 
ment, and can devote themselves entirely to the work of their 
departments without being troubled by tbi wishes and 
vagaries of electors. In tliis way the House of Lords servia at 
a valuable source for the supply of Ministera. 

We have just mentioned the “ backwoods " Peers. It is 
they who have chiefly injured the fame of the House of Lords, 
Reform of By voting consistently against reforms they haw 
the House justified the complaint that tire Lords otwtruet 
progress, and have supplied a strong argument in favour of 
those who desire a single chamber. Few people now wish to 
see them in the House ; nearly every one would be glad to $m 
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more active and progressive men in their places. Conse- 
quently in the last few years there has been much talk of 
reforming the House, and recently a Royal Commission has 
made a report on the subject. The Lords themselves are 
anxious for a change ; and in the Parliament Act of 1911 it 
was plainly stated that the two alterations made by the Act 
were only preliminaries, intended to lead on to a general 
measure of reform. No one can say with any certainty what 
the reform will be. There may still be a number of hereditary 
Peers elected, like the Scottish and Irish Peers, by their fellows. 
The Members may be appointed for life or for a long term of 
years, perhaps ten or twelve. In any case they are not likely 
to be chosen afresh at each general election : if they were they 
would lose the independence which, as we have seen, is one of 
the best features of the House. It has been suggested that 
some Peers might be elected by churches, universities, 
learned societies, chambers of commerce, and other iinportant 
bodies. And a further suggestion is that if the two Houses 
should disagree on some important point they should elect a 
joint committee of Peers and Commoners in order to come to an 
understanding. 


The Privy Council 

The Privy Council is the last governing body with which we 
have to deal. If the House of Lords is now less important than 
Its Oi^ the House of Commons, the Privy Council is less 
and Former important stiU. Nevertheless it was once a very 
Powers powerful committee, and employment may yet be 
found for it which will restore something of its ancient fame. 
In the Middle Ages, when the clergy and nobles formed the 
Great Council, there was an inner body, an executive com- 
rnittee, which came to be called the Privy Council, It con- 
sisted of the King’s personal friends and his chief Ministers. 
Kings in the Middle Ages had a practice of turning their 
own servants— secretaries, stewards, and chamberlains — into 
Ministers, so that the Ministers were not so much puliic 
sennnts as the King’s assistants. In the time of the Tudow, 
the Kings, or Queens, themselves were very |>owerful, and 
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they gave their Ministers great authority. Consequently the 
Council, which was practically a committee of Ministers, tras 
a very important body, much more active than Parliament. 
But a great change came in the seventeenth century. As a 
result of the long struggle I)etween King and Parliament, the 
rule was established that Parliament alone should have the 
right of raising money, and further, that it should say how the 
money was to be spent. Now the Ministers were the i>eople 
who spent most of the public money, in the work of their 
departments. Therefore, in controlling the <-xiwnditure, 
Parliament was really gaining control over the work of Ministers 
and over the Privy Council, which was still the Ministers’ 
executive committee. We have noticed already that its hold 
over the supply of money is still the real lever which gives 
Parliament control over the Departments of State. We see 
now that this system began towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and that it meant the end of government by 
means of the Privy Council. But yet some relics of the old 
system survived, and survive at the present day. Ministers, 
as we have seen, had always been the King’s servants. Con- 
sequently he appointed them, and even now the Ministers are 
appointed by the King. Again, each Minister made his 
reports on the work of his dci)artmont to the Privy Council, 
and the Council chose committees to siiporvise the various 
departments. We know that there are still committees of this 
kind (though some of them never i iiect ), such as the War Council, 
the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the Board of Education, 
and the Local Government Board. And it is a curious fact 
that these boards are still nominally committees of the Privy 
Council, or at any rate are sprung from such committees. 

But these are only survivals. Actually, of course, tto 
Dej^rtments of State are controlled by Parliament, and the 
Ministers are chosen by the Prime Minister. It is true the 
King appoints the Prime Minister. But he no longer seli^cts 
one of his personal friends, after the fasWon of the Plantagenet 
and Tudor and Stuart Kings. He must necessjtrily appoint 
the leader, or one of the leaders, of a particular party ; other- 
wise the Minister could not secure a following in the House of 
Commons. And as for the other Ministers, they arc almost 
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always men who have made their mark as Members of Parlia* 
ment. Occasionally some one is made a Minister who is not 
already a Member (for there is no rule that Ministers must sit 
in Parliament) ; but in that case, as soon as ever there is a 
vacant seat, he takes the opjxntunity to get himself elected. 

We will return once more to the end of the seventeenth 
century, in order to notice one other important result of the 
Comeil and collapse of the Privy Council. It was just at this 
Cabinet time that Parliament was becoming divided into 
two great parties of Whigs and Tories. As long as Ministers 
were responsible to the Council and the King, the opinion of 
Parliament did not greatly matter to them unless, indeed. 
Parliament was strong enough to force the King to dismiss 
them. But when Ministers came under the direct control of 
Parliament the position was very different. Ministers had then 
to do what the majority in Parliament desired ; and it was 
soon found by experience that they could not work with a 
House of Commons which was hostile to them. Therefore, by 
the year 1700, it had already become the custom for the King 
to choose all his Ministers from one party, namely, that which 
had a majority in the House of Commons. 

This new custom had a very striking result. Seeing that 
members of the Privy Council were appointed for life, and 
that the Council contained men of different parties, it could 
no longer be a committee of Ministers. Consequently the 
Ministers formed a separate committee of their own — a 
party concern, which came to be known as the CaWnet. 
And we may describe the effect of Parliamentary govern- 
ment on the Ministers by saying that it led to a change from 
Council to Cabinet rule. 

Thus, in glancing over the history of the Privy Council, 
we have seen incidentally why Ministers are appointed by 
the King rather than by Parliament, what was the origin 
of the Departments of State, and how the Cabinet began. 

One fact emerges plainly from this history — that the 
Council has lost most of its power. Its business is now 
Pment chiefly of a formal kind, and has so little import- 
DntlBs ance in the work of government that we need 
not stop to consider it further. 
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Although, as a rule, only four or five persons attend the 
meetings, the Council is actually a large body. At present 

MemUerahlp hundred members. They 

include all Cabinet Ministers, and all who have 
been Cabinet Ministers, the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishop of London, the chief judges, many 
prominent statesmen, both from the home countries and the 
Colonies, and many private individuals who arc distinguished 
in any walk of life. As most of these members do not 
attend the meetings, their appointment is purely a mark of 
honour. In fact, membership of the Council has liecome 
very much like inembership of the Order of the Batlt or of 
the British Empire. All Privy Councillors have tlie title 
Right Honourable ; and in the Houses of Parlianiunt 
there is a curious custom that whereas ordinary Menilx*rs 
have to address the House from their own places, a Privy 
Coimcifior can speak at the table in the centre. But these 
courtesy titles and formal duties are all that is left of the 
ancient glory of the Council. 


The Crown 

When a Bill has passed through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment it is ready to become a law. The last stage in tlie 
Royal manufacture of a law is the announcement of 
F"®’® approval. It is usually carried out 
1 way. The King 'waits until 

^ve^ Bfils, perhaps half a dozen, have passed through 
Parmment ; then he appoints a “ Commission,” consisting 
of three or four Peers, to signify the Royal assent. A 
meeting is then held in the House of Lords, attended by the 
^mission who come to represent the King, and by the 
Commoners who care to be prLnt. 
Sd in question are read out by an official, 

of reading of each title the Clerk of the House 

the King 

agrees to the Bill. When this ceremony is done, and the Great 
in Parliaments, but he actually 
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Seal of the Crown has been affixed, each of the Bills named 
has become an Act, or statute. It is part of the law of the 
land, and anyone who fails to observe it can be suitably 
dealt with in the law courts. It is printed at the end of each 
s es sion in a book containing the text of all the Acts passed 
during the session. As each Act forms a chapter in the 
volume, it is officially referred to as a certain chapter in the 
statutes for a certain session, and sessions are numbered 
not in the ordinary way by the yeai-s of the Christian Era, 
but by the year in the reign of a king or queen. Thus the 
Representation of the People Act of 1918 is officially 7 and 8 ^ 
George V, c. 64, and the Reform Act of 1832 is 2 and 3 
William IV, c. 45. 

The statute is commonly called an Act of Parliament, 
and we have said that Parliament makes the laws. Never- 
The King’s theless the King, too, has a hand in making the 
Veto laws, for until he has given his consent the Bill 
remains simply a Bill, and no court has any power to carry 
it into force. In other words, the King’s assent is necessary 
to the making of any law. Now wo have seen that the very 
essence of democracy lies in the people, or their elected repre- 
sentatives, making laws for themselves. Does it not seem 
very undemocratic, then, that when a measure has been 
carefully discussed in Parliament, and the Members liave 
come to a decision, the proposal should have to be submitted 
to one man, even though that man be the King, and that 
his consent should have to be given before the measure can 
have any force ? If the King were in the habit of refusing 
to make laws his action would certainly be undemocratic. 
But in practice he does not refuse. His assent is given as 
a matter of course. Since the reign of Anne no sovereign 
has ever vetoed a Bill. The process of giving the King’s 
assent is only a survival. In the Middle Ages laws were 
actually made by the King, and Parliament was only used 

1 Two years axe mentioned beeanse the Kmg came to the ffiwme in 
May, so that the seventh year of his reign ended in May 1917, and tire 
TarUamentaxy session of 1917 was partly in the seventh year and partly 
in the eighth. Although the royal assent was given in F<A>ruMy x 9 1 8, 
this Act really belongs to the session of 1917, which lasted into the 
New Year. ' 
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by him as a convenient means of raising taxes. But Parlia* 
ment fell into the habit of making various claims in mtum 
for the taxes, and these claims were sent to the Kir® in the 
form of petitions asking him to make some change in the 
laws. In the fifteenth century a new idea was adopted. 
Instead of sending up a general, and jrerhajrs rather vague 
request. Parliament began to write out its iiroposals in detail 
and to ask the King to agree to them as they stood. But 
still the projiosal was only a petition : it was the King who 
made the law. 

In the great struggle against the Stuart Kings in the 
seventeenth century. Parliament emerged as the real ruler 
of the country, and it was recognized that if the King tried 
to op^se the will of Parliament he would only cause trouble 
and his opposition would be very unlikely to succeed. There- 
fore the sovereigns soon abandoned their old habit of re- 
fusmg to sign bills, and for the last two hundred yearn 
ft has al^ys been recognized that the King would agree 
^ anything which was passed by Parliament. TherSire 
Parhament is after all, the real maker of laws, and the 
phx^ an Act of Parliament" expresses the truth. 

Ttas inethod of turning a Bill into a statute is quite o har gf. 

tenstic of our method of government. In ajipcarance tlM 

&ng stiU decides, as he did in the Middle Ages, what is to be 
the law : by cusfom and in fact, without any change in ou^ 
letter of the law, the whole decision is left 
as a practice 

Besid^ the Royal assent to Parliamentary Bills there is 

sTm power We 

A ^ “sovereigns." Now, 

strictly speaking, a sovereign " is an authority which 

and enforces laws. The word need not refer to one person 

tte. ™ much 

Statin T- ' And we ourselves often 

was so in reality ^ ^ sovereign because be onoe 
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Now, we must ask, if, the King has lost his sovereign power, 
whether he has become merely a figurehead, or whether he still 
Locke on takes some active part in the government of the 
the Hoyal country. The answer has never been better stated 
Prerogative than by John Locke, the philosopher, who wrote 
just at the time when Parliament was finally asserting its right 
to govern, who was, in fact, the companion of William III— 
the first King who recognized the sovereignty of Parliament- 
on his journey from Holland to receive the English crown. 
Locke often spoke of the “ royal prerogative a technical 
phrase which means the amount of power and freedom 
Ltually allowed to the King. These are passages from the 
chapter in which he suggests how much freedom the King 

should have — r j ■ j 

“ Prerogative is nothing but the power of ^ doing good 
without a rule - . . Prerogative can be nothing but the 
people’s permitting their rulers to do several things of their 
own free choice where the law was silent ... for the public 
good, and their acquiescing in it when so done. For as a 
good’ prince, who is mindful of the trust put into his hands 
and careful of the good of his people, cannot have too much 
prerogative — ^that is power to do good — so a weak and ill 
prince . . . gives the people an occasion to claim their right 
and limit that power which, whilst it was exercised for their 
good, they were content should be tacitly allowed,” 

This statement shows ms exactly what the object of 
Parliament has generally been in its dealings with the Crown. 
It has tried to prevent the kings from doing harm, and at the 
same time to allow them as much opportunity as possible of 
doing good. Now if a king can make laws and give orders to 
the Ministers and judges who carry them out, he has dearly 
an amount of power which it is very dangerous to give to 
any one man. Therefore Parliament has taken this iwwcr 
into its own hands. 

What, then, is left to the King ? In the first place he 
Dattes and appoints the Prime Minister. But he tea no great 
htflnvnee of choice in this matter, for the Prime Minister must 
the Crown be one of the leading Mjembare of one of the 
political parties, and the majority in Parfiament shows 
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from whicli party the Minister is to be chosen. The Prime 
Minister himself selects his colleagues, and the Kiiig only 
appoints them on his recommendation. The King also has 
power to dismiss Ministers; but in recent times the dis- 
missal has only been given by their request ; that is, a Ministry 
resigns of its own accord. Thirdly, the King has power to 
dissolve Parliament ; but this power, like the others, is only 
used by the advice of the Prime Minister. 

Further, the King not only summons and dismisses 
Ministers and Parliaments: the Ministers regularly , consult 
him about their business, and they pay a good deal of atten- 
tion to the King’s advice. Fortunately, for nearly a century 
the sovereigns have kept themselves remarkably free from 
party politics (George IV was the last King who openly took 
a side in party questions). At the same time they have mixed 
freely with their subjects and have done their best to keep 
in touch with public opinion. Therefore the King ia often 
able to give an unbiased and well-infortaed judgment wMch 
is of real use to a Minister. 

This is a reversal of the old position. Ministers used to 
advise the King, and he followed their advice or not according 
to his own pleasure. And even now when a Prime Minister 
chooses his colleagues, or nominates Bishops and Sherife, or 
reports the decisions of the Cabinet, he is said to be advising 
the King ; and all the work of the Departments of State 
is done in the King’s name, as if it were ordered by him. 
Actually, Ministers only consult with the King, and are not 
bound to take his advice ; for they themselves are responsible 
for all the work of the government ; and their departments, 
as we know, are controlled, not by the King, but by Parliament. 
This is another .survival of the da3^ before Parliament began 
to rule. 

One Minister who consults freely with the King is the 
Foreign Secretary ; and in the department of foreign affairs 
the King not only gives advice, but also does practiail work 
by writing to the rulers of foreign countries and having 
important discussions with them when he goes abroad. 

These are the chief political powers the sovereign. 
However his main work is not political The Mindstera are 
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responsible for the business of government, and the King only 
comes into it as an occasional adviser and helper. But since 
the Crown lost its political power it has branched out into a 
new line. Now that the King is no longer the head of a party 
he has become the leader of the whole people. Most of his 
time is taken up with visits to various parts of the country, 
and occasionally to the Colonics or foreign lands. On these 
visits he constantly does services of one kind and another, 
which are often dull in themselves, but are none the less of real 
use. When he attends a Durbar in India and meets with 
all the native rulers ; when he distributes medals for brave 
conduct or confers honours on those who have distinguished 
themselves in art, letters, business, or public service ; when 
he visits factories and coal mines or lays the foundation 
stone of a new town hall, every one feels that he is acting as 
the representative of the nation. The people whose work is 
recognized by the King in these various ways feel that their 
efforts have been noticed and approved not simply by one 
man. The King’s approval is a public compliment, and stands 
for the goodwill of the whole people. 

The King, then, is not so much the head of a government 
as the head of a people : his real sphere of work is not in 
politics, but in the ordinary affairs of life. This work has been 
remarkably well done by our present King and his two 
predecessors. 

The functions of the King are useful without a doubt : if 
they were not carried out by him they would have to be per- 
Monaictiy formed by some one else. The question has often 
Mid been asked whether they are better carried out by a 

Bepnblle king than they would be by an elected president. 
In favour of a president it is said that the Crown is a survival 
of feudal days, and that it helps to keep up a feudal tradition 
which is not worthy of a democratic country. The King 
has his palaces and his courtiers, and there could hardly be a 
crown without nobles and titles and a great show of respect 
for gentle birth. This favour to the aristocracy helps to keep 
society divided into classes, whereas every good democrat 
wants to see classes done away with by a process of levellijftg 
up. If we had a republic with a president at the head we 
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should take a long step towards the merging of society into 
one class. 

But there are several arguments on the other side. In 
the first place, because the King inherits the throne as a matter 
of course, we avoid all the trouble and disturbance of electing 
a president. Anyone who knows what an upset is caused in 
America by the presidential election must realize that our 
system has a real advantage in this matter. Moreover, a 
president is almost always a party leader : therefore his 
election aggravates party feeling, whereas our monarchy has 
no connexion with parties. Further, a president has more 
pohtical power than our kings have. He is more or less of a 
prime minister as well as a king. The veiy fact that he 
is elected ^ves him a special authority,^ So that as far as 
politics are concerned, our monarchy, with all the limitations 
with which it is hedged about, is if anything more democratic 
than a republic. And as for social classes, although republics 
have no nobility they have what is worse, a flutocracy, that is, 
a division of classes based on wealth. In France, for example, 
the barrier between classes is greater than it is in England. 
And although there is rather more mixture of classes in the 
United States, the real reason is that America is still a new 
country. Our Colonies are part of the King’s dominions, 
each of them has a Governor-General to represent the King, 
and each Governor-General has his court. Yet the Colonies 
are at least as democratic in their customs as the United 
States. The only sure method of getting rid of classes is to 
give to every one a chance of the education in knowledge and 
manners and taste which at present is given chiefly to the 
well-bom and the well-to-do^, 

Therefore it is by no means clear that a republican system 
is necessarily more democratic than a monarchy. No one has 
attempted to find which is preferred by the mass of the British 
people. But probably most of them would feel that we should 
have little to gain and something to lose by the mere change 
from a king to a president. 

1 During the Peace Conference in Paris it was rc^rted that the 
American people were threatening, if President Wilson did not return 
quickly, to declare the United States a republic ! 


CHAPTER XI 


ELECTIONS 

I F a country or a county or a town is to be well governed 
it must have good rulers. Therefore the method of 
choosing the rulers is veiy important : some way 
must be found of ensuring as far as possible that the 
right men shall be chosen. In practice we have three 
different methods of appointing our rulers. In the first 
be- ^ number are nominakJ, that is, chosen 

tween by some person in a high position. Judges and 
Government magistrates are nominated by the Lord Chancellor, 
and People many officials in the Departments of State are 
nominated by the heads of their departments. Ministers, 
Members of the Privy Council, Sheriffs, and new Peers are 
appointed by the King, usually, as we, know, on the recom- 
mendation of the Prime Minister. Several Departments of 
State constantly receive applications from people who are 
anxious to find posts in the Civil Service. When vacancies 
occur the most promising applicants are chosen to fiU them, 
after an interview with the head of the departnrent. 

Another method, which is very commonly used in the 
Civil Service, is the method of examinaiion. All the candidates 
for certain posts (in some departments for almost all the posts) 
have to enter for an exanaination, and those who do the best 
papers are chosen to fill the posts. This method has the 
great advantage of being impartial : the candidates are 
appointed on their merits, and there is no possibility of 
favouritism. The chief drawback of this system is that 
many capable and intelligent people, who would make very 
good civil servants, cannot do thfimselvw jiBtice in an 
examination, and so have no chance of being appointed. 

xx6 
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Nearly all those who are chosen either by nomination 
or by examination belong to some part of the Civil Service : 
they are judges and officials of the central or local depart- 
ments. Their business is to carry out the law — ^not to make 
it. Our law-makers — ^the Members of Parliament and of 
local bodies — ^are chosen by means of an el&ction. We might, 
of course, choose them by examination. In this way we 
could at least be sure that our rulers would be intelligent 
men. But the examination system for appointing law- 
makers would have one great defect. Although the Members 
who were chosen might take pains to find out exactly what 
the people wanted them to do, in all probability they would 
not, or at least they would not carry out the real wishes of 
the people. They would almost certainly do what seemed 
light to themselves ; and if the same things seemed right to 
the mass of the people as well, that would be more or less 
of an accident. There would be the same difficulty in this 
case as in the case of rule by officials or of any " irresponsible, ” 
government. The rulers would lose touch with public 
opinion ; the law would not meet the needs of large numbers 
of the people ; and there would be endless hardship and 
discontent. Therefore we ourselves elect our law-makers. 
Long experience has shown that if the people are to have the 
kind of government they desire, and laws which answer 
their needs, they must choose their own rulers. An irre- 
sponsible government, if it is well nranaged, may work satis- 
factorily for a time ; but sooner or later it will conflict with 
the wishes of the people, and after causing a vast amount of 
trouble it will eventually come to grief. A government 
controlled by representatives of the people cannot go so far 
astray. Even if the rulers are men of small ability they 
are not likely to do much liarm, for the first election will 
sweep them away, and there will be an opportunity of putting 
more talented men in their places. 

In the early stages of our study we ^w that our govern- 
ment, both local and central, is democratic. Elections 
are the links which bind rulers and people together, give 
the people control over their rulers, and so guarantee a 
democratic system — the government of the people by them- 
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selves. In this chapter we shall see how elections are carried 
out. 

Important as an election is, it is a much simpler process 
than the making of a law. The most important elections 
Parliament- are, of course, those of Members of Parliament, 
ary Elec- and we will describe them first. For the purpose 
tlons of Parliamentary elections the whole country is 
divided into sections, called “ constituencies,” or “ Parlia- 
mentary divisions.” Since 1885 nearly all the constituencies 
have had one Member apiece. A few, less than thirty 
altogether, have two Members. Even large cities, which 
used to return several Members, are now cut up into divisions 
— perhaps five or six, or even more — and each division has 
one Member. So that a Member for a large town represents 
not the whole town, but only a fraction of it. At various 
times attempts have been made to rearrange the constitu- 
encies in order to make the population in all of them as nearly 
equal as possible. It is plainly fair that the divisions should 
be equal in population. Each of the seven hundred Members 
of the House of Commons should be chosen by one-seven- 
hundredth of the electors. If we imagine a division with 
only ten electors (there were many such before the Reform 
Act of 1832) and another with fifty thousand, we can readily 
see that each of the electors in the one division has a vastly 
greater power than any one of the fifty thousand voters in the 
other division. The actual constituencies which exist to-day 
are not so extremely unequal in size as these which we have 
imagined. But some of the largest have about fifteen times 
the population of the smallest ; and every one admits that 
a fresh " redistribution ” is needed. In all protebility it 
will come within the next few years. 

Wheii Parliament has been dissolved and a general 
election is to be held, notices, called writs, are sent out, A 
Prepaia- writ is sent to the Sheriff of each county (and 
Uons lor county borough) ordering him to hold an election 
thoPoD in every constituency under his charge. Im- 
mediately he publishes a notice fixing a day for making 
nominations— that is, handing in the names of candidates. 
On or before that day he receives the nam^ written on a 
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sheet of paper, each name of a candidate supported by the 
names of at least ten electors. If only one candidate is 
nominated for a vacancy the Sheriff declares him elected- 
But in about three constituencies out of four there is more 
than one candidate, and a choice has to be made by voting. 
So far all the preparations have been matters of routine. 
Every one has known for some time, perhaps for months, 
that an election would soon take place. Each imlitical 
party has chosen its candidate, and there is no difficulty in 
finding ten people who will sign his nomination paper. 

The exciting part of the process comes a few days later 
on the day of the poll, that is, the actual voting. But, 
indeed, the candidates and their supporters have probably 
had plenty of excitement before ever the nominations were 
made— or even before the writs arrived. Apart from the 
formalities, they have been carrying on an election cainpaigtr 
by methods that are familiar to all of us — meetings, both 
in public buildings and in the open air ; posters and handbills, 
either plain or pictorial, either fluttering or defamatoty ; 
and canvassing of voters from house to house. The organiza- 
tion of the campaign is in the hands of the local party agents, 
who exert themselves for the space of two or three weeks 
to the very limit of their endurance. But the struggle is 
not long. On a given day (which will in future be the same 
for the whole country) not more than seventeen days later 
than the issue of the writ, the vote is taken. 

Voting is a simple matter for the elector, but those who 
are responsible for the arrangements have a much heavier 
task. They have to choose polling stations in various parts 
of the constituency— public buildings, often schools, in which 
the electors give their votes. In each jelling station 
carpenters are employed to build wooden partitions which 
are used by the electors when they fill in their voting papers. 
Tables and chairs are provided for the clerks at each station, 
and tin boxes, each furnished with a lock, and a narrow slot 
in the lid, to receive the papers. A copy of the list of voters 
must be supplied at every station, together with several 
books of voting papers. These books are similar to receipts 
or cheque-books. Each page consists of a form, giving the 
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names of the candidates, with blank spaces for the voter’s 
mark, and a counterfoil on;^ which a clerk writes the voter’s 
name and address. Both form and counterfoil are stamped 
with the same number. Seeing that the names of the candi- 
dates cannot be known with certainty until the day for 
nominations, these books have all to be printed and numbers 
stamped on the pages in the short interval between the 
nomination day and the polling day. The printers are also 
kept busy with other work — not only with election addre^es 
and handbills issued by the candidates tlicmsolvcs, but also 
with official papers, forms for nomination, notices of nomina- 
tions and polling days, and instructions to voters. The list 
of voters has been prepared in advance, for it could not 
possibly be printed and revised in the last few days before 
the election. But there is enough work to be done to keep 
a large number of people busy with official arrangements 
while the candidates and their friends are airrying on their 
campaign among the voters. 

These official arrangements are supervised in the county 
divisions by the Sheriff, and in towns by the Mayor. Sheriffs 
and Mayors are the “ returning officers ” — ^the men who 
receive the writs and answer them by returning to the Clerk 
■of the Crown the names of the successful candidates. The 
returning officers choose their own assistants : supervisors 
for the polling stations, clerks to help the sujicrvisors, and 
“ scrutineers ” to examine and count the votir^ papers. 
These assistants are, as a rule, officials of the local councib. 

On the day of the election the polling stations are open 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Between those hours the ofi&dal 
Votlne attendance, supported by one or two 

policemen, and the electors can give their votes 
at any time. Each dector goes first to the superintendent 
of the polling station in his district and gjves liis name and 
address. The superintendent then examines the list of 
voters to see that the elector’s name is there, for if it were 
not he would have no right to vote. When he is satisfied 
on this point he strikes off the name, so that if the elector 
is dishonest and tries to slip in a second vote kter in the day, 
he win not succeed. A clerk then hands the elector a voting 
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paper and writes his name and address on the counterfoil. 
The elector goes to one of the partitions, where no one else 
can see what he is doing, makes a cross in the space opposite 
the name of the candidate whom he supports, folds up the 
paper, puts it through the slit into one of the tin boxes and 
goes out, probably, to report to one of the agents of his 
party that he has given his vote. Thus his only duty in 
voting is to fill in the form with a cross. In fact he is not 
allowed to do more. If he writes his name on the paper, 
or if, carried away by enthusiasm, he adds such expressions 
as “Good old George,” or “Go on the Blues,” his paper 
is set aside and his vote is lost. 

This may seem very hard and even ateurd. But there is 
a reason for this very strict rule that only a cross, and only 
one cross, must be marked on the paper. Consider wliat 
might happen otherwise. One man might make two crosaes, 
explaining that he had changed his mind and meant the one 
for Williams to count, or he might write the name of the man 
he wanted to vote for — or wanted to vote against. In many 
of these cases the writing might be bad, and much more time 
would be taken in deciding for whom the man had voted. 
The official counting the votes might even have to consult 
a higher official when in doubt. Seeing that many millions 
of votes have to be counted in a general election, it will easily 
be seen what a lot of time might be wasted thus. And there 
would be many unjileasaut disputes over doubtful papers. 
This can only be avoided by making a clear, definite rule and 
sticking to it strictly, though it may ap^iear to be absurd in 
some cases and may be called “ red taix}.” Wo have dis- 
cussed this small matter in detail because it is a good illustra- 
tion of how definite rules enable work to l)e done on routine 
lines by inferior officials. Routine methods are usually im- 
partial; and thus save expense and, on the average, even time. 
It is impossible in a complicated system of government fo 
avoid a considerable amount of what seems to be “ red tai«*," 
though undoubtedly some govcrnmctd methods have 
become too fixed and elaborate. But we must return to our 
description of the election. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the polling statioii® are 
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shut, the boxes are taken to the town hall, or some other 
central building, and the votes are counted by the scruti- 
neers in the presence of the returning officer. 
Declaration counting in a large constituency takes some 
hours, and the result is not usually ready until about the 
middle of the next day. The elector finds the actual voting 
a dull business, but the “ declaration of poll ” gives him some 
entertainment. The sporting element in party politics which 
has given life and interest to the campaign, reaches its climax 
when the returning officer apjrears at a window with the 
candidates and announces the result to so many of the public 
as can hear his voice. At times he can scarcely hear his 
own voice, and the crowd learns the result by means of 
figures shown on a screen. When the che<a-ing subsides a 
few complimentary speeches are made, the candidates, both 
successful and unsuccessful, visit their committee rooms to 
thank their supporters, and the election is at an end. A 
few days later when Parliament meets, the newly-elected 
Member is presented to the Speaker by two other Members 
of his party, and takes the oath or affirmation of allegiance. 
He is then a fully qualified Member of Parliament, and has 
the right to take part in all the debates and to vote in all the 
divisions of the House. 

This is a rough outline of the method of carrying on the 
Parhamentary elections. The chief object is to secure ab- 
solute secrecy in voting. That is the reason for the wooden 
partitions, the locked boxes, and the single mark on the voting 
paper, without any name or sign to show the scrutineers 
who put the mark there. No one except the voter Mmaelf, 
and those in whom he chooses to confide, can know how he 
voted. Therefore no one can compel him to vote against his 
wishes. This method of voting — by secret ballot — ^was 
_known to the ancient Greeks, who used pieces of pottery 
instead of paper forms, and it was used for many centuries 
in Venice. English reformers wanted to adopt it in the 
seventeenth century, but it was never used in this country 
until after the “ Ballot Act ” of 1872. Many people can still 
ronember the old method of " open ” voting, which compelled 
each elector to mount the hustings, or temporary platform. 
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and call the name of the candidate for whom he wished to 
vote. It was plainly an unfair S37stem, for many poor electors 
were forced to vote, not according to their own will, but 
according to the will of their employer. If they had done 
otherwise they would have lost their employment or their 
land. Therefore the old system did not show the true wishes 
of the people : it secured the election of candidates favoured 
by the well-to-do-classes. 

We have seen something of the method of Parliamentary 
elections, and we know what work the Members do in Parlia- 

, ment. It remains for us to ask who are the electors, 
Eloetors , e 

Here we come upon very recent history ; for, as 

every one knows, the Representation of the People Act of 
1918 has put a great number of fresh names on the register. 
This Act is the natural successor of the Reform Acts of 1832, 
1867, and 1884. Each of these measures lowered the 
standard of property and income necessary for a vote, and 
so brought in a number of men who had previously been too 
poor to possess a vote. Gladstone’s Act of 1884, which was 
in force until 1918, confined the suffrage — or the right to vote 
— ^to men who owned or paid rent for land or houses, or were 
lodgers paying at least £xo a year for their rooms. Now all 
men who have reached the age of twenty-one, and have lived 
for a year in one Parliamentary division, are allowed to vote, 
without any regard to the value of their houses or lodgings or 
land. Moreover, no man has now more than two votes.* 
Previously anyone who had the necessary property in any 
division was given a vote there ; so that a man who had 
houses or shops in several different constituencies had several 
votes, and so could help to elect perhaps four or five Members 
of Parhament. Such men can now vote in only two divisions 
at the outside. So that the millionaire and the casual labourer 
are in very nearly the same position as far as elections arc 
concerned. The effect of this great Reform Act, then, is to 
enfranchise, or give the right of voting to, every grown-up 

^ A man who lives in one constituency, and has business premises 
in another, may vote in both places ; and graduates of universities 
have an additional vote in their university constituency. But no oire 
may use more than two votes in a general election. 
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man. We have reached at last the “ manhood suffrage ” 
■which has been urged by reformers for the past two hundred 
and fifty years. 

But the Act has carried us yet further. It has given the 
suffrage to several millions of women— to all women who 
can prove themselves to be over thirty years of age, who are 
householders themselves, or are the wives of voters. And 
we may expect that before long the vote will l>e extended to 
women over the age of twenty-one. When that is done man- 
hood suffrage will have given place to “ adult suffrage,” and 
as far as voting is concerned our method of government will 
be as democratic as a government can jxjssibly te. 

The Act has made other changes. Previously only a few 
of the universities had sent Mernlxirs to Parliament. Now 
every university is either a constituency in itself or part of a 
constituency (for several join to elect one Member), and every 
man graduate over twenty-one and every woman graduate 
over thirty years of age is entitled to vote. The reason for 
gi-vdng special Members to the universities is that they are 
more or less controlled by Parliament, and it is thought de- 
sirable to have a few Members present who can give advice on 
the subject of university education. The Act also providixl 
for soine " redistribution ” — the changing of Ixrundariea in 
order to make the divisions more nearly equal in siza ; it 
raised the membership of the House of Commons from six 
hundred and seventy to seven hundred and seven, and 
it provided that all elections should be held on the same 
day. But it will always be chiefly remembered for the two 
great and far-reaching reforms— manhood suffrage and the 
enfranchisement of women. 

Our description of Parliamentary elections will very 
nearly serve for local elections as well. It is true that in some 
Loeal small parishes the council may be chosen by a. 

Bae<^ons show of hands at a parish meeting. But many 
parish councils, and all district, borough, and county councils, 
are elected by ballot, with the full equipment of polling 
stations, voting papers, policemen, and returning officers. 
Tte chief difference between local and Parliamentary elections 
is this, that whereas Parliament can be dissolved and a general 
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election held at any time, the local elections are held at 
regular intervals. Commonly, as we know already, one-third 
of the local bodies retire every year, so that each year there 
is an election for a third of the council. All county and 
district councils are elected early in April, parish councils in 
March, and borough councils on or about the ist November 
(in Ireland on the 15th January). The local elections often 
arouse a good deal of interest ; but they are not as thrilling 
as a general election. They provoke less party spirit ; there 
is not the excitement of receiving news from all parts of the 
country ; and the result does not bring success or failure to a 
Ministry. 

Local elections often run on party lines. Many members 
of local bodies sit professedly as Liberals, Conscirvatives, 
or Labour members. And if in the local councils there 
were party ministries, pledged to carry out a certain pro- 
gramme, and depending on a majority in the council, the 
elections would be really exciting. But a party programme 
is almost impossible, for the laws have been made before- 
hand by Parliament, and although the local councils can 
make by-laws, most by-laws are of a neutral kind and 
cannot readily be given a partisan complexion. 

We have described elections as the link between the 
citizens and the law-makers, and the guarantee of democratic 
Effect of the rule. But their importance is by no means 
Vote clear to every one, even of those who take part 
in them. 

"Anybody who has had much experience in elections 
must have observed that a young, working-class elector will 
often appear bewildered and disconcerted by the raw 
simplicity of the whole proceeding. Unconsciously he feels 
that it is too brief, too unimportant. He fancies that there 
m^t be something more for him to do: that this high 
privilege, this urgent duty of which he had heard so much, 
ought not be to rattled through with so scant a ceremony, 
so little expenditure of energy on his own part." 

And, after all, what has an elector done in giving his vote ? 
Perhaps he was certain from the outset what the result 
, ■ 1 Sir Sidney Low, Gomrmm$ of England, p. 2x4. 
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of the election would be. Then, whether his candidate is 
sure to win or sure to lose, he feels that his vote te really 
useless. If the contest has been fairly close, but his party 
has lost he reflects that in spite of his vote he and his mends 
have no representative in Parliament. The only elector 
who has any true satisfaction is the man who has supported 
the winning candidate in a close struggle. He knows that 
Ws vote has been of some use and importance. 

But even so, how much has he done towards the govern-/ 
ment of the country? He has had a very small share in 
electing a single Member of Parliament. And that Member 
may not, and probably will not, speak and act exactly as 
this particular elector would wish. In fact, regarded from 
the TOint of view of a single elector, the vote is a very we^ 
and trifling instrument. To judge the importance of .the 
vote aright we must think of the whole community of electors, 
first in one division, then in every part of the country, and 
finally of the whole body of elected Members. 

We must remember that a candidate does not simply 
ask the electors to vote for him because they like him person- 
ally In his printed address to the electors, in public speeches, 
and' answers to questions, he makes his political views known 
to every one. He shows clearly what measures he wll 
support or oppose, and what are his opinions on tl^ chief 
problems that are likely to come before Parliament, 
^rtainly if he is popular with the electors his chance of 
success is so much the greater. A well-known local man 
has always some advantage over a complete stranger. Never- 
thdess strangers are often elected. A man whose home is 
in Berkshire may represent a Scottish borough, and a Scots- 
man may be the Member for a county division in the Midlands. 
Usually, it is true, by the time of the election the stranger 
is a stranger no longer. The local party committee have 
arranged long beforehand who is to be their candidate, 
and for some time he has been nursng the constituency. 
He has often visited the district and spoken at pubhe meetings, 
interested himself in local industries, kicked off the at 
football matches, and learnt how to deal with any private 
Bills that may come from the district to Parliament. In 
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the few weeks before the election he travels all about the 
constituency, visiting the voters in their homes, and speaking 
at countless meetings. His photograph is distributed"every- 
where, showing him perhaps in his garden surrounded by 
his family, or accompanied by his favourite dog. Wlien 
the polling day comes the voters of his party feel that they 
know him as a personal friend. Yet, after all, the personal 
question seldom decides an election. Votes are given not 
\so much for a man as for a party — and the candidate 
whose party is in a majority has the best chance of 
success. 

Under a different system the candidate might claim the 
right to vote on any question as seemed right to him when 
he had heard the discussions in Parliament. But in that 
case the electors would only know for whom they were voting, 
and not for what they were voting. In practice they want 
to know in advance how the candidate proposes to behave 
when he goes to Parliament, and the candidate must pledge 
himself to support this and that measure, and the measures 
which he supports must agree fairly closely with the 
programme of a particular party. Otherwise, in all prob- 
ability, he would not receive more than a handful of 
votes. 

This fact has an important meaning for the voter. It 
teaches him that his vote is given not only in favour of a 
particular man. It is given in favour of a certain programme, 
which is nearly always the programme of a party. Those 
who have voted for the winning candidate have helped 
to increase by one Member the strength of their party in 
Parliament. All over the country electors are voting for 
or against other Members of the same party, and among 
them they decide which party is to have a majority in office. 
The programme of the party is well known to all the electors, 
so that by giving that party a majority in Parliament they 
have said in effect that they approve its prc^amme, that 
the Ministry has their leave, their " mandate," for carrying 
its proposals into law. 

Thus, although a single vote is only a trifle, all the voters 
in the country decide among them what the law is to be, 
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since each party has its programme ready-made and set 
before the electors, and the electors say by means of their 
votes which programme they prefer. 

This is, indeed, only a rough and ready way, and a clumsy 
way, of discovering what the people want. It may be that 
no single elector agrees with every detail of a party’s pro- 
gramme. Yet a majority vote for that party, because the 
only alternative is to support another party programme 
which they like still less. The people have not yet any 
means of saying precisely what laws they want ; there is 
no means of keeping the law-makers very closely in touch 
with public opinion. One of the chief political problems 
of the present time is to find some method of giving the 
people a more direct voice in making thdr own laws. In 
another chapter we shall consider one or two suggestions 
for solving the problem. 

If a general election does not show very clearly what the 
people want, it is more effective in showing what they do 
not want. It has been said already that a Ministry which 
is rash enough to oppose the will of the people will inevitably 
' be thrown out of office at the next general election. Therefore 
elections at least guarantee that the acts of a Ministry and 
a Parliament can never go far astray from the will of the 
people. That is more than can be said of most governments 
until very recent times. In ancient times, and in the Middle 
Ages, a few towns were ruled by the people, but democratic 
government in a whole cowUry is quite a modern invention, 
and it has only been possible by means of elections and 
representatives. In England it began with the great Reform 
Act of 1832. 

Several things are necessary for the success of democracy. 
The people must wish to govern themselves ; they must be 
well enough educated to understand something about the 
chief problems of the day; they must have learnt not to 
be too impatient, too anxious for change, nor yet too patient 
when reforms are needed. In the nineteenth century, 
democracy has been greatly helped by cheap newspapers 
and books which have given the people the information 
that they need in order to vote inteliigently ; by cheap 
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travel, which has helped to bind the people together and 
has enabled them to exchange Ideas and opinions ; by com- 
pulsory education j and also by the growth of towns, for in 
a town it is easier to keep in touch with all that is happening 
in the world ; and townsmen, meeting every day with great 
numbers of their fellow-citizens, can realize that they are 
the people and can gain some idea of the power of a united 
people organized to rule themselves. 

AU these conditions help to bring about democratic 
government and help to make it a success. But they do 
not of themselves make a democracy. The great mark and 
guarantee of democracy is the power in the hands of the 
people of electing their own rulers, and the simple act of 
casting a vote is the exercise of this power. 


Note on Bolshevism 

An attempt has been made recently in Russia and Hungary 
to establish a different method of government from the 
ordinary one of sending representatives from various districts 
to meet in Parliament. This alternative method is familiar 
to us under the name of Bolshevism, and the Russian and 
Hungarian Bolsheviks are the only people who have put 
it into practice. But a similar system has been advocated 
for several years by Syndicalists in France and elsewhere. 
Its essence is representation not by districts but by trades, 
the delates of various trades forming a “ Soviet " instead 
of an ordinary Parliament or local council. It is held that 
men belonging to the same trade form a “ natural ” group, 
much better suited for choosing representatives than the 
artificial and heterogeneous group formed by all the dwellers 
in a certain district. 

Such a system is not likely to endure long in any country. 
A trade is not really a suitable division for the election of 
rulers, for most political questions do not concern any trade 
as such. They are so varied, and touch so many sides of 
human nature, that a man should obviously vote on them 
as a man, not as a carpenter or an electrician. Moreover, 
if the interests of some trade are involved in a political 
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problem it is most desirable that the problem should be 
faced not from the point of view of that trade or its com- 
petitors, but with an eye to the good of the fhole people, 
there is already too much mixture of private' and trading 
interests in government. Rule by Soviets would almost 
certainly aggravate this evil, and there would be a serious 
danger of government becoming a scramble for wealth and 
power on the part of industrial groups. This was the 
result in many towns during the Middle Ages of rule 
by guilds, which in some respects resembled the rule of 
Soviets. 

The main reason for Soviet rule is, of course, that it 
provides a ready means of separating workers from the 
" possessing dasses,” and so of forming a government 
representing the extreme wing of Labour, which will carry 
out a policy of class wax. The ordinary method of voting 
by districts does not tend so strongly towards class separation 
and class consciousness. Therefore, if we are to decide 
between Bolshevism and our present system of representa- 
tion, the real point at issue is our approval or dislike of class 
war. Merely as a means of choosing a body which should 
represent public opinion, systems under which men voted 
according to their age, height, or weight, or the initial letters 
of their names, would, any of them, be better than the Soviet 
system. 

If we accept the principle of rule according to the will 
of the majority, the method of voting by districts is probably 
as fair and satisfactory as any that could be devised. Bol- 
sheviks, of course, do not strictly accept the principle of 
majority rule. Like the Syndicalists, they are apt to regard 
the opinion of the majority as dull and conservative, and 
they prefer to place power in the hands of a few active men 
who wiU keep the lethargic masses constantly aroused. 
But, whatever be their theory, they will be bound in practice, 
as all rulers are, sooner or later, to consult the will of the 
majority. Constant stimulus from a violent minority is a 
way uncomfortable form of government, which wiU not 
long be tolerated by any people. The " activists ” are 
bound to lose their power and to be replaced (perhaps after 
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a forcible reaction) by a steadier and more truly popular 
government.^ 

Although we reject the representation of trading interests 
as a general lystem of election, we may notice that in several 
schemes for the reform of the House of Lords the repre- 
sentation of “ interest ” of a different kind has been proposed. 
It is suggested that certain of the Members should be chosen 
by various religious denominations, others by lawyers, 
medical men, teachers, members of universities and learned 
societies, and so on. But the object in this case would not 
be to promote the interest of the different groups and pro-^ 
fessions, but to secure the election of well-educated and 
judicious men. Whether this system would produce better 
results than election by districts is a question which can only 
be answered by experiment. 

Moreover, as social affairs have now such a large place 
in the work of government, and questions affecting special 
groups — such as miners, railwaymen, teachers, and postal 
workers — are constantly arising, it would be useful to have 
some regular means by which the government could keep 
in touch with these groups. At present Royal Commissions 
or Parliamentary Committees are often used for this purpose ; 
but they are not- representative in the ordinary sense of the 
word. There is room for something resembling a Soviet — 
an elected body representing a special group, which can be 
consulted by Parliament or the Ministry — ^representing the 
whole people. But these bodies, whatever power they might 
have in their own trades, would only be advisory as far as 
public affairs were concerned ; whereas under a full Bolshevist 
system (or any other scheme of " functional ” government) 
they would form together the supreme authority in the land. 

Miss Foixett’s recent work. The New State, gives an introduc- 
tion to the study of representation. Social Theory, by 
G. D. H. Cole, contains a very able and interesting 
account of the “ functional ” theory of government. 

^We only deal here with one aspect of Bolshevism — ^Its repre- 
sentative system. Another aspect, the principle of revolution as op- 
posed to reform, is discussed in Chapter XVIII. Several other features, 
economic and ethical, fall outside the scope of this book. 


CHAPTER XII 


LAW AND LAW COURTS 

W E have followed the process of law-making ; we have 
seen how the ordinaiy work of administering laws is 
carried out by Departments of State, by travelling 
inspectors, and by the ofhcials of local councils. 
We have also noticed the service done by the police force in 
giving security to the citizens. We have still to deal with one 
other branch of government— the work of the Law Courts. 
Parliament does no more than decide what the law is to be. A 
constable can do no more than arrest an offender or serve 
him with a summons. The questions whether the person 
arrested or summoned has broken the law and whether and 
how he is to be punished must be decided in the courts. They, 
with the help of the police, make the law a real force, they 
br ing it home to the citizen, compelling him to obey the com- 
mands of the government. Thus the work of government, 
which begins with the elector, and is continued with Parlia- 
rmit and the Departments of State, the local councils and 
their departments, is completed by the policeman and the 
Judge. 

Here once more we meet with the second aspect of govem- 
•ment. Public officials and law-makers have been treated in 
our study chiefly as servants of the people. But in the courts 
the private citizen is confronted with a great system of law 
which he must obey, and in the making of which he has had 
an extremely small share. The law is his master and he is 
the subject.! 

^ la another sense, of course, he and Ms fellow-citijceiis mm mastow 
of the law ; for if they agree that a change in the law would he good, 
they can secure a change through their reprwentativw in Parlaaent. 
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Statute and Common Law 

Before we speak of the courts themselves we must stop 
to inquire what is the law with which they deal. We have 
often referred to Parliament as the law-maker, and as far as 
our study has carried us the only laws with which we have met 
have been Acts of Parliament and the by-laws of local 
councils. They are, in fact, an important part of the law of 
the land, but they are by no means the whole. If we listen 
to a number of cases in the courts we shall find the Judges and 
counsel referring very often to rules which were never made 
by Parliament, and especially to decisions in previous trials 
with which Parliament had nothing to do. These rules are 
known as rules of common law, and the whole law of the land 
includes these rules. Acts of Parliament and by-laws of local 
councils. Department of State, or any other bodies to which 
Parliament has given the necessary powers. 

How has it come about that a large part of the tides en- 
forced by the courts have never been passed by Parliament ? 
To learn the answer we must go back to the Dark Ages, when 
the peoples of modern Europe were settling in their new 
homes. At that time some of their rulers drew up codes of 
laws, the first written laws of modem nations ; ^ but these 
codes were for special purposes and covered a very limited 
field. They dealt particularly with new problems, such as 
the attempt to make the King's peace a reality, and to 
punish in courts of law the crimes and injuries which rude 
tribesmen had been wont to avenge by plundering and blood- 
feuds. But all the ordinary affairs of life were provided for 
by the ancient customs of the tribe which were not written 
down, and did not need to be written down, because every one 
knew them. These customs were the beginning of common 
law, and the codes were forerunners of the modem Acts of 
Parliament. 

The earliest law which still remains on our statute-book was 
passed in the year 1235. Since that time new needs have con- 

‘ e.g., The Laws of Ine, the Salic Law of the Franks, several codes 
of the lombards in Italy and the Goths in Spain. 
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stantly arisen and new statutes have constantly been added, 
so that now they fill several hundred large volumes ; and at the 
end of every Parliamentary session, as we know, a fresh volume 
is published, containing all the Acts passed during the session. 
It might be supposed that by this time the statutes would 
cover every possible case that might come before the courts, 
and that there would be no room left for the common law. Yet 
the fact is that the common law has grown as well. Techni- 
cally it is supposed to consist of all the customs which existed 
in the reign of Richard I, and of nothing else. But in practice 
it is much more than this, for any well-established custom may 
be recognized by a court as having the force of law, and when 
once it has been recognized it becomes from that time forward 
a part of the common law. And further, the ancient customs 
did not simply refer to particular cases, but rather they con- 
tained general principles which could be applied to new prob- 
lems as they arose. Whenever a fresh problem has been 
presented, and a court has decided how the law stood in regard 
to the case, that decision has become a part of the common law. 
It forms a precedent, and in a similar case all courts must in 
future give a similar decision. 

How are all these decisions Imown ? For centuri^^ — ever 
since the reign of Edward I — lawyers have made a practi<» of 
writing out full reports of trials. The reports now fill about 
a thousand volumes, and in this vast mass of information the 
dedrions on points of law are hidden away. It would be a 
very tedious business always to hunt out the facts from among 
the reports. But it is part of a lawyer's training to learn the 
most important precedents, and great numbers of them are 
classified and catalogued in works on different branches of law, 
so that it is comparatively easy to refer to them. The pre- 
cedents are not only statements of the common law. Very 
often, as we saw in dealing with the work of Parliament, there 
is a doubt as to the meaning of some phrase in an Act, and the 
question whether the law has been broken or not turns on the 
exact shade of meaning of the words. In such a case the Judge 
ha^ to decide ; he has to interpret the meaning of the Act, and 
Hs interpretation then becomes a precedent, and is added to the 
great stock already existing. 
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Decisions of Judges form the main body of the common 
law — ^but they are not quite the whole. Some important 
treatises written by great lawyers, such as those of Bracton in 
the Middle Ages, Lord Chief Justice Coke in the seventeenth 
century, and Blackstone in the eighteenth, are accepted in 
the courts as true statements of the law. And from time 
to time customs which have never been enforced by Act of 
Parliament are recognized by Judges as having the force of law. 
So, for example, traders in the Middle Ages and later centunes 
gradually worked out a body of customs for ordering their 
business both at home and abroad. When their customs were 
weU established many of them were adopted as laws by govern- 
ments in aU parts of Europe. In England a great number of 
trading customs were built into the system of common law 
during the eighteenth century. 

We have now some idea of the nature of common law. It 
is made up of customs recognized by the courts, statements 
in the leading books on English law, and, above all, legal pre- 
cedents— the decisions on points of law made by J udges during 
the last six centuries. We have still to ask whether it is a 
good thing that so much of our law should be decided outside 
Parliament. Does it not seem undemocratic that rulM 
which are just as binding as Acts of Parliament should be laid 
down without any discussion by the people's representatives 

and without their leave ? • i. 

Lawyers and most other people who have studied the 
question would answer that common law is really useful and 
that they have no wish to abolish it- It is useful chiefly for 
this reason ; new problems, often in matters of very small 
detail, are constantly arising, and the law must grow by 
answering these problems. Now if there were no common 
law the answer to every question would have to wait until it 
could be decided by Act of Parliament— or if a Judge did give 
his opinion that opinion would not be a precedent, and no one 
would know how the law stood until Parliament had settled 
the question. The system of common law, then, provides a 
ready means by wMch the law can expand to meet new needs. 

However convenient the system may be it would still be 
bad if it were undemocratic. But it would be undemocratic 
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only if the Judges could make and enforce regulations which 
were opposed to the wishes of the people. In practice they 
can do no such thing : they can only declare what they believe 
to be the intention of the law as it stands, or recognize 
officially a well-established custom. And if the common law 
has gone astray, or if in any point it has fallen behindhand 
while the needs of the people have been changing, then Parlia- 
ment can easily set the matter right by passing an Act to alter 
the law ; for the common law can never stand against an Act 
of Parliament. 

As a matter of fact Parliament does often intervene, 
sometimes to set right a defect in the common law, sometimes 
merely for convenience, to put together and set in order a 
number of rules that have grown up haphazard in the courts 
and the Departments of State. There are several examples 
of the first kind of interference in the history of trade unions. 
One of the most famous is the Act of 1824. The unions had 
sprung up, as most societies do, without asking leave of 
Parliament. As the law stood at that time workers might 
join together to form a friendly society, but there was a rather 
vague common law rule which made it illegal for any group 
of persons to interfere with the freedom of another person's 
business — ^in technical language a rule s^ainst " conspiracy 
in restraint of trade,” Because of this rule it was Ih^al for 
the workers to combine to raise their wages or to go on strike. 
The workers felt it a great grievance that they were not 
alowed to bargain on anything like even ternas with their 
employers. A strong case was made out for them by their 
friends in Parliament, and at length, in 1824, Parliament 
passed an Act which legalized trade unions and allowed the 
workers to strike, provided that they behaved in a peaceable 
marmer. 

This example shows that the relation of statute and 
common law is very much like that of the ancient codes to 
the stiU more ancient customs. Everything that is satis- 
factorily provided for already by the common law Parliament 
leaves alone : it only passes Acts as they are needed, to 
supplement or to alter the common law or previous statutes. 

Of course, Parliament might go further if it chose. It 
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might appoint a committee to work through the thousand 
volumes of law reports and aU the other sources of common 
law, and arrange the whole of the rules in the form of a code ; 
and this code rmght be m^e into an Act of Parliament. 
Then our law would consik entirely of statutes, and no 
common law would be left. Some countries have adopted 
this plan. In France and Germany, for instance, there are 
great written codes, and nothing outside the codes no 
decision of a Judge, and no custom, however well-established, 
can be a part of the law of the land. But we are not likely 
to make such a change in England. Even in Germany thi'n; 
has been a movement among lawyers to go back to the old 
system. Some of the greatest German lawyers have com- 
plained that the code is inadequate, unbending, and too 
difficult to alter, and they want to regain the freedom of the 
old customs and common law. 

Courts of Law 

Now, having learnt something of the law, we will turn to 
the courts. Their business is to hear complaints against any- 
Petty one who is said to have broken the law, to judge 

Sessions whether the law has been broken, and to take 
what measures they can to find a remedy. Fortunately the 
great majority of breaches of the law are quite trifling, and 
most of these small cases are tried in the local courts which 
meet perhaps every day, perhaps once a week, according to 
the amount of their business. The meetings of these courts 
are generally known as Petty Sessions — ^petty because they 
deal with small ofiences. Most boroughs have their own 
petty sessions, and in the country parts each county is divided 
into districts (not the same as those ruled by the district 
councils), each district having its own court. 

The petty sessions are managed by Justices of the Peace, 
the local magistrates, with whom we have met before in our 
JustleMol study of the county and the borough. They 
the Peace are appointed for life by the Lord Chancellor. 
He cannot tell, of course, from his personal knowledge what 
people in every part of the country are suitable to act as 
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Magistrates. Therefore their names are sent to him from each 
county by the Lord-Lieutenant. The Justices used to do a 
great deal of their public business outside the courts. Nearly 
all of this business has been taken from them, as we know, 
by the local councils, and now most of their duties are per- 
formed in the petty sessions. The Magistrates sit in a row &t 
the head of the court, facing the other people who are present 
(hence the expression the "bench” of Magistrates), and 
below them is an invaluable official, their Clerk. He is a pro- 
fessional lawyer, who acts as secretary to the court and 
advises the Magistrates on points of law. They have not 
been trained to this sort of business, and although they can 
learn a good deal by experience, they often do not know in 
particular cases how the law stands or what kind and amount 
of penalty they should impose. 

It is worth while to notice this fact that the Magistrates 
are amateurs in the law — ^not paid officials ; for the work of 
amateurs is an important and very good feature of our_ con- 
stitution. Members of Parliament, although they receive a 
salary, are scarcely professional politicians, unless they happen 
to be Ministers ; members of the local bodies are amateurs 
altogether ; so are the jurors, with whom we shall deal 
directly ; so are the Lord-Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and Justices of 
the Peace. The general principle of their work is the same 
as that of the petty sessions. The amateurs — ^in tMs case 
the Magistrates — msike whatever decisions are to be made : 
the business of the paid officials is first to give advice and later 
to carry out the decisions of the amateurs. And further, the 
greatest questions of aU, the widest problems of policy, are 
decided by those who are most completely amateurs — ^the 
voters at a general election. This system leads often to 
bungling and error. It is a clumsy system. But it has one 
great advantage, that it saves us from the rule of officials ; 
and we know well what the evils of that system of entirdy 
professional government would be. Every private citizen, 
then, who takes part in the work of government, whether as 
dector. Magistrate, juror, or member of a ruling body, fe 
hdiang in some measure to secure a democratic system and 
to save the country from the burden of bureaucracy. 
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To return to the petty sessions — ^the bench of 

Xt their oJ chairman, who hrinp for^ he 
hSn Jand announces the decisiona In a 
Mayor happens to be present, he presides as a matte 
There must be at least two Magistrates on the ^ ^ 

business can be done. The other people in the court braidts 
the Magistrates and their Clerk are a few policemen, pr ^ 
ably a few lawyers, reporters for newspapers, any 
of the public who care to be present, and those who com- 
peUed to appear as witnesses or as accused persons. Of the 
constables we have spoken already, of the lawyers we shall 
speak later. With respect to the reporters and casual visitors 
we need say only this, that petty sessions and courts of all 
kinds are open to the public, and newspa^'xs are free to print 
reports of the proceedings ; so that justice is never t one in 
secret, like the work of the Inquisition or the Star Chambei. 
Without doubt this openness of the courts serves as a guarantee 
of good faith and fair dealing. It is not quite without except ion, 
for if the buaness is of a specially private kind, or if the visitors 
misbehave themselves, the president, whether Magistrate or 
Judge, can have the court cleared. The writer of this chapter 
was once present at a case in which three men were being tried 
for rioting. When it was seen that the ca^ was going against 
them several of their friends on the ppblic benches began to 
hurl angry words and solid missiles at the Judge, with the 
result that they and the rest of the visitors were siam turned 
out by the police and the offenders were aftt:rwards ptiuishttd. 
But such disturbances are very rare. As a general rule tlie 
courts are open to the public, and any reader of this Iwok 
who wishes to study the working of the law may do so at first 
hand by visiting any of the local courts at any one of thiur 


sessions. 

A Magistrate’s chief duty, we have seen, is to attend at the 
court hous^ ; but he has still some duties outside. State* 
ments made before a Magistrate and signed by him are often 
used as evidence in the courts. He may have to sign warrants 
or forms of summons for the police. A “ warrant " is a 
document signed by a Magistrate ordering a constable to 
arrest some person and put him m prison to await his trial. 
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A “ summons ” is a form delivered by a constable to the 
offender, or left at his house. It does not involve his arrest, 
but only orders him to appear in court when his trial is due. 
If the Magistrate thinks fit he can issue a warrant for arrest, 
but can allow the arrested person to stay at home until his 
trial on one condition — ^that his friends shall make them- 
selves responsible for his appearance in court, and shall pay a 
large fime if he does not appear. The sum guaranteed is 
called “ bail,” and the person arrested is said to be released 
” on bail.” A Magistrate has power to use any one of these 
means of bringing a person to court ; the method chosen 
will depend on the seriousness of the offence and on what is 
known of the offender’s character. 

From time to time a Magistrate may have the exciting task 
of suppressing a riot. If the police find that a crowd is getting 
out of hand they can send for a Magistrate and call upon him 
to “ read the Riot Act.” What he reads is not the Act — an 
important statute passed in 1914, but a short proclamation 
ordering the crowd to disperse quietly. It is true that the 
recital of a whole Act of Parliament might have a depressing 
effect on a crowd, but most Magistrates would prefer to make 
their performance as brief as possible. The Act allows the 
Magistrate to call in soldiers, and employ them an hour 
after the reading of the proclamation, or earlier if neces- 
sary, to subdue the disturbance; anyone who remains 
in the immediate neighbourhood may be treated as a 
rioter. 

We have said that the cases which come before the petty 
sessions are mostly of small importance. The more serious 
cases need more skilled guidance, and a more thorough in- 
vestigation than the Magistrates have time to pursue. There- 
fore a limit is set to the Magistrate’s powers. In the petty 
sessions they can only punish offenders by a small fine, or an 
imprisonment which as a rule cannot exceed three months. 
Any c^e which cannot be properly met by such a light punish- 
ment is sent forward to one of the higher courts. Offence 
tried in the petty sessions are such matters as small thefts, 
drunkenness, gambling in a public place, letting a savage dog 
nm loose, failure to send cMldren to school or to have them 
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vaccinated, cnidty to animals, poaching, and breaches of 
factory relations. 

In some large towns the courts hnve a great amount 01 

work to do, and meet almost every day. The otdiu.iry 
Magistrates would not have time to attend to all the businm, 
therefore trained lawyers arc appointed to undertake a lar^e 
part of it. They are called Stipendiary Magistral.-, because 
they receive a salary, or stipend ; and each of them counts as 
two ordinary Justices— consequently a single stipendiary can 
sit in the court and try cases by himself. He commonly does 
so, taking the more difficult cases in one room, while the more 
straightforward cases are tried in another room by the 
amateur Magistrates.^ 

Four times a year the Justices of the Peace in each county 
meet in the chief town to try more imp(jrtant casts. Ifccause 
Quarter this meeting is held once a quarter it is known as 

Sessions the Quarter-Sessions for the county- It was at 
the quarter-sessions that the county Justices used to do the 
ordinary business of local government ; but now their work m 
almost entirely in the court, trying cases. Besides the quarter- 
sessions the Justices have one special meeting once a year, the 
Licensing Session, to deal with applications for licences for 
hawkers, public-houses, and theatres. Oninty boroughs and 
some other large towns have quarter-sessions of tlieir own, 
because they have enough cases to occupy a whole inert iug. 
and if their cases had to come before the county Justices the 
quarter-sessions of the county would take a longer time than 
most people could spare for them. A town witli its own 
quarter-sessions has a special official to prtside over the court, 
a professional lawyer of long experit^nce who is allied Ute 
Recorder, He is an important imtsou upjwiintrd by the King, 
and at public functions in the town hr tak' r. rank next to tte 
Mayor. We see, then, that the pressure of business in ki^e 
towns has made it necessary to appoint proft»«4oiial Magis- 
trates for local courts of both kinds— the ixdty sessions and the 
quarter-se^ons. 

* Ireland is well supplied with stipendiaries, known m HesWeiit 
Magistrates. They take the cliief responsibUity, but they eoinwionly 
^ in the same court with the othor mapstrates. 
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Apart from the quarter-sessions and licensing sessions all 
that remains of the many duties that used to fall upon the 
meetings of county Justices is a general responsibility for the 
county prisons and the county asylum. Some of their numl^ 
also serve with members of the county council on the joint 
committee which has contrcJ. of the police. 

Next we must notice one peculiarity which belongs to 
petty and quarter-sessions alike. Although the cases coming 
Criminal before them are most varied, both in importance 
and Civa and in kind, they are all of one class. Every one 
law who is brought before the Magistrates is charged 

with a crime ; the law under which he is tried is called the 
criminal law, and the court is a criminal court. Now the 
word " crime ” in its ordinary sense suggests something really 
■,^cked— a serious misdeed; and it may rather hurt omr 
susceptibilities to learn that we are criminals when we allow 
a dog to run about with unimpeded jaws in defiance of a 
muzzling order, or when we ride a bicycle after dusk without a 
lamp. Our dog can easily slip out of the back door and enter 
the public street, and he prefers to do so without a muzzle. If 
we are bicycling on a bright moonlight night we can readily 
overlook the fact that our lamp has gone out. Even the most 
sober and virtuous citizen may sometimes err in such ways, 
and when he does so offend, his conscience does not tell him 
that he is a criminal, and a suitable companion for the burglar 
and the highwayman. The fact is that the word “ crime " 
has a technical legal meaning. Almost the whole body of law, 
both common and statute, belongs to one or other of two great 
divisions— the criminal law and the civil law. All rules for 
settling disputes between private persons belong to the (fivil 
branch. Civil and criminal cases begin in different ways, go, 
at any rate in the fiirst instance, to different courts, and are 
tried according to different rules. The main distinction be- 
tween them is that in one kind of case a single individual, the 
plaintiff, is trying to get redress for an injury which he alleges 
to have been done to him by another individual, the defendant ; 
whereas in the other kind an accusation is brought on behalf of 
the public, on the ground that the accused person has done 
something contrary to the law, and as the law was made for 
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the benefit of the public, he has acted a^fainst the public 
interest. 

If my feUow-townsman, WilHanf Sykes, has taken posses- 
sion of my spoons, I may perhaps catch him in the act, or a 
constable may do so, or detectives may track him down and 
arrest him ; but in any case although I^may prosecute him I 
cannot claim any compensation from him in the criminal 
court. He has committed a crime against law and order ; 
therefore he will be accused not on my behalf, but on behalf of 
the King, and so of the whole people ; and in all probability 
I shall not have to pay for the prosecution. The court will 
order the expenses to be paid out of public funds. If the 
spoons can be found they will be returned to me. But that is 
not the chief concern of the court ; its object is to find whether 
Sykes has taken the spoons, and if he has, to punish him. 

On the other hand, if my coal dealer has charged me for 
the best drawing-room coal and has sent me nuts, I can bring 
a rlainv against him on my own account. Overcharging is a 
private (or civil) injury, and can be dealt with in the civil 
courts. Moreover, as the case concerns me alone and not the 
public, when once I have set the machinery of the law in 
motion against the coal merchant, not even the King can stop 
it until the case has been fully tried. But, on the other hand, I 
cannot claim to have the defendant imprisoned : I can only 
claim the return of whatever is due to me. 

If it can be shown that the coal merchant has deliberately 
tried to deceive, and to get my money under false pretences, 
then he may be tried twice— in a civil court, because of my 
claim for the return of my money, and in the criminal court 
because he is charged with fraud. If he is found guilty he 
will probably have to pay a heavy fine in addition to refunding 
what to me is due. Magistrates in the petty and quarter-sessions 
can deal with the great majority of criminal cases ; but they deal 
with criminal cases only, and civil cases have to go elsewhere. 

The local court for civil cases is known as the County Court. 
The name- is rather misleading, for the court does not serve a 
whole county. On the contrary, there are on the 
OMUt average about ten such courts in each county — 
about five hundred for the whole country — and each county is 
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marked out into districts served with a court apiece. Judges 
who are specialists in civil Jaw spend their whole time travelling 
from one district to anotfier to settle disputes in the county 
Courts. The system of county courts is very useful to business 
men of all kinds— unless they happen to' be on the losing side in 
a dispute— because the courts do their work quickly and cheaply. 
Before 1846, when the system was started, a business man who 
wished to recover a debt might have to wait for some months 
before his case was dealt with, and even then it was quite 
likely to be held over for a few months longer. He had to 
pay heavy fees to a lawyer for managing his case and further 
fees to the court. If the debt was not very large the expense of 
securing its payment through the court might well be greater 
than the debt itself, and the plaintiff would lose more than he 
gained. ' Consequently it was not worth while to prosecute 
a debtor unless he owed a large sum. Small debts drifted on 
for months and years, until the customer chose to pay or the 
'trader grew weary and wrote off the amount as a dead loss. 
The county courts have saved all this waste and hardship. 
They save time because, as a rule, there is no jury. If there is 
a jury the members have to be called and sworn in afresh for 
each case ; after the hearing they adjourn to an anteroom to 
decide upon their verdict ; when they are ready they return to 
court and report their decision — and all these formalities use 
up time. In the county court there are seldom any such 
formalities ; the judge decides the cases by himself, and does 
his work as fast as he can consistently with a fair and thorough 
hearing. And further, the fees are so small that it is worth 
while to go to court in order to recover even a debt of a few 
shillings. 

Very often the mere threat of county court proceedings is 
enough to make a cardess customer pay his debts. BecairaS 
the fees are so low, and cases so easily brought forward, he 
knows the threat is no idle one ; and because the proceed- 
ings are so rapid, he knows that he wiE soon pay under com- 
pulsion. Therefore he pays at once of his own accord, to avoid 
the discredit of appearing in court. If he allowed naattws to 
drift the judge would make out an order against Mm for the 
immediate payment of the debt ; and if he neglected this order 
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the Sheriff’s assistants — the bailiffs — ^would soon visit his 
house, take away some of his belongings, sell them, and use the 
proceeds to settle the account which he had been too remiss 
to pay. We need not wonder, then, that the county court is 
popular with traders. 

Another local court is the Coroner's Court, which meets 
to inquire into the causes of deaths whenever a doctor cannot 
Coroner’s certify that the death has been due to disease 
Court or old age. We have described the coroner’s 
work already, and we have seen why it is important. Die 
court does not meet, of course, at regular intervals, but 
only when an inquest is needed ; and it meets, not in a fixed 
place, but in any convenient building. It is connected with 
the other courts in this way : if the jury find that some one 
is to blame, since he has caused the victim’s death either 
deliberatdy or through carelessness, the accused person is 
sent to be tried in the criminal court. He wiU probably 
come before the Magistrates first, and if they find hiin gudty 
they wil send Mm to one of the Mgher courts. If no one 
is to blame the Coroner will simply report the cause of death 
to the Registrar of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, and the 
matter will go no further. 

We have dealt now with all the local courts, except a 
few survivals which have never been brought exactly into 

Assizes ordinary system. But it may 

perhaps be said that we have forgotten one very 
important matter. Every one who lives in a large town 
has seen reports of the local assizes, and possibly has attended 
the court, or has seen the judges arrive in state and drive in 
elaborate carriages to the courthouse, or to an official service 
in the cathedral or a reception in the city hall. Are not 
the assizes to be included among the local courts ? 

Die answer is that although assizes are held in varicms 
larts of the country they really belong to the central govern- 
ment* Just as the Post Office, wMch is a central dejsurtment, 
has branches all over the country, so the court to which the 
assizes belong has its branches in the provinces. Diis 
court is knovm as the High Court of Justice. Its head- 
quarters are in London, on the north side of the Strand close 
10 
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to Chancery Lane. Its purpose is to deal with all the most 
important cases which arise from any part of England or 
Wales— with criminal cases which are too serious or too 
difficult to be settled by the Magistrates, and with civil 
cases which cannot be decided in a county court.^ The 
holding of assizes elsewhere than in London is now nearly 
a matter of convenience : instead of the parties to a lawsuit 
and all their witnesses having to travel to London to meet 
the judge, he comes to meet them somewhere near their 
own homes. When this custom of sending out judges on 
tour (or “ in eyre ”) was begun by Henry I and re-established 
by Henry 11 it had a deeper meaning. Many of the cases 
tried by the travelling judges would have been tried, if the 
judges had not been on the spot, by feudal nobles in their 
own courts and according to their own ideas of justice. The 
judges were the King's servants, and it was the King’s law, 
the law of the land, that was administered in their courts. 
Therefore every case tried by them was a fresh blow at 
feudalism, and a fresh step towards central government 
and a uniform syretem of law for the whole country. Since 
the time of the Tudors there has been no question of nobles 
setting up courts of their own as rivals to the High Court, 
but still the practice of sending round judges has continued, 
because it saves time and trouble and e.xpcuso — perhaps 
also, because it helps to give people in the i>rovinces a sense 
of the dignity and authority of the central govcrum<;nt. 

For the work of the High Court, the whole of England 
and Wales is divided into eight sections, called " circuits." 
Each circuit is provided with two judges, who visit the chief 
town of each county in their circuit three or four times a 
year. The meetings of the courts over which they preside 
are known as “ assizes." ** In the summer and winter assizM 
both civil and criminal cases are heard. They are kiard 
at the same time, one judge taking the criminal cases in one 
room and the other judge dealing with civil cases in another 
part of the building. As a rule the spring and autumn 

^ The county court cannot deal with cmm wMch involve more 
£t0o, 

■ ®-The word assize ** means a ; 
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assizes are for criminal cases only. While some judges of 
the High Court are travelling about the country, others are 
doing precisely similar work at the central building in 
London. 

Trial by Jury 

A prominent part in aU assizes is played by the juries. 
We have already mentioned the service on juries as one 
branch of government which is undertaken by amateurs. 
As a matter of fact, jurors are paid a shilling a day for their 
work, but that is by no means a full compensation for the 
inconvenience to which they are put, and the loss of time 
in their private business ; so that to all intents and purposes 
their work is unpaid. Trial by jury is an institution which 
goes back to Plantagenet times. Originally, the jurors 
were men who knew the circumstances of a case, and were 
called upon to say what they thought about it. They were 
,in some measure both witnesses and judges. But gradually 
the witnesses were separated from the jury, and for a long 
time it has been the custom to summon as jurors any re 
sponsible citizens, “law-worthy" men, whether they have 
heard anything of a case beforehand or not. Their sole 
business is to hear the evidence on both sides, and to judge 
on the strength of that evidence whether the law has been 
broken or not. It is better on the whole that they should 
have heard nothing about the case in advance, so that 
they may come with perfectly open minds, and may decide 
purely on the facts and arguments put forward in the 
court. 

Any householder, unless his property is very small, is 
liable to be included in the list of jurors, arid may be called 
upon at any time to serve on the jury at quarter-sessions, 
in a county court, or at assizes. But seeing that the work 
is often inconvenient, and sometimes causes real hardship, 
the under-sheriff, who has charge of the list, takes care not 
to summon the same man too frequently ; and it is a common 
practice for judges to reward the jurors who have attended 
in a difricult case by granting them exemption from service 
or a certain length of time. lists of jurors are kept in each 
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county or large town, and revised once a year by the Magis- 
trates or the Recorder. 

The system of trial by jury has manifest advantages, so 
that in spite of its inconvenience it is not likely to be abandoned 
in the near future. In the first place, it takes away any 
chance of bribery, for no one knows in advance what jurors 
will serve in any particular case. Further, it teaches the 
methods of the law to many people who would otherwise 
see very little of its working, and it brings home to them in 
a direct and impressive way something of the meaning of 
law and government. But, above all, it helps to secure 
fairness. A man who was tried and convicted by offidads 
might complain that they were too anxious to punish him 
in order to show their zeal for their work, or that they paid 
too much attention to details and quibbles. But when he 
is convicted by a group of his fellow-citizens chosen at random, 
he cannot have any such grievance. They are likely to take 
a plain, common-sense view of the case ; they have nothing; 
to gain by punishing him ; and there is a strong probability 
that any other group of ordinary men would have come to 
the same decision. As a still further guarantee of fairness 
the accused is allowed to reject individual jurors if he thinkg 
they would be prejudiced against him ; or if ho fears that a 
local jury would not give him a fair trial, he can demand 
that the case should be heard in London at the High Court. 
Trial by jury, then, is as fair and as democratic as any 
system of judgment can be. 

Juries are not used in petty sessions. They are commonly 
used at quarter-sessions and in assizes, although in some 
cases in which a decision can only be made by persons who 
have special legal knowledge, the judges sit without a jury 
and come to a decision on their own responsibility. AU 
cases arising out of disputes about Parliamentary elections 
are tried without a jury, but in such cases two judges have 
to be present. The reason in this instance is not simply 
that the case is likely to be difficult or technical ; it is rather 
that the jurors might be swayed by their party prejMdic®s, 
whareas the judges, like the Kong, keep themsdvee afoof 
from party politics. 
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In what sense does a jury try a case ? To answer this 
question we must notice very briefly how a case in the assizes 
Method of or quarter-sessions is conducted. Anyone, whether 
Trial a private person or a public official, can prosecute 
another person whom he believes to be guilty. But in practice 
he engages a lawyer to bring the charge against the accused 
person and to explain to the jury the grounds on which the 
charge has been brought. The lawyer is known as Counsel 
for the Crown, because, whether privately or publicly ap- 
pointed, he acts on behalf of the King — ^who in this instance, 
as in so many others, represents the whole people. The 
accused person has had notice of the date of his trial and he 
has probably engaged another lawyer. Counsel for the Defence, 
to support him in the court. Further, all the people whom the 
lawyers on either side wish to call as witnesses, and a sufficient 
number of householders to supply juries for the day, have been 
summoned to attend at the court-house. 

When the judge is ready he calls upon his clerk to proceed 
with the case. A jury is chosen by lot and the clerk (whose 
title is Clerk of Arraigns ’■j administers the oath or affirmation 
to the members, that they will " well and truly " try the case. 
Next the prisoner has to answer the accusation. He has been 
brought into the court by constables or warders, and placed in 
the dock, a section of the court enclosed with rails. The Clerk 
reads the accusation to him and asks whether he is guilty or 
not guilty. If he pleads not guilty, it is the business of the 
counsel for the Crown to prove that the accused has broken 
the law. If he pleads guilty, the counsel for the accused will 
say ever 3 d;hing he can on his client’s behalf in order to make 
the punishment as light as possible. 

The case opens with a short address by the prosecuting 
lawyer, who explains to the jury the general grounds of the 
accusation. Then he calls witnesses to support what 1^ has 
said. When he has questioned them they have to submit to 
a ‘ cross-examination " ® by the counsel for the defence — 
who tries to draw from them information which will go in 

* Arraigns means chaj^es or accusations. ? 

* Cws-examination, because questions are asked by one counsel of 
bis o|q>onent's witnesa 
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favour of his client, the accused. Next he calls witnesses in 
support of the defence, and when he has finished his questions 
the prosecuting counsel can cross-examine these witne^es. 
All this time the judge and jurors are making notes to refresh 
their memories. When the witnesses have given their evi- 
dence the counsel in turn address the jury. Their business 
is to marshal all the evidence on one side or the other, to show 
what conclusions it suggests, and in particular to bring out 
every point in the evidence which favours their own side. 
Thus the jury hear each side of the case stated as strongly 
as possible. The problem before them is to decide whethar 
the law has been broken and whether the accused deserves 
punishment. 

This method of debating legal cases before a jury is very 
old. It was known to the Greeks and Romans, who carried 
it, indeed, to an extreme. Speakers in the Greek courts 
passionate appeals to the juries, r(;viowiiig the public services 
done by themselves and their ancestors, and decrying the 
character of their oppontrnts. The jurors often voted not 
for the side that was right according to the law, but for the 
man whom they preferred pt;rsonalIy, or perhaps for the man 
who had made the best speech. The Romans had more idea 
of trying questions of law rather tlxan of jx-rsoual character; 
but even Roman lawyers were quite capable of weepkig in 
court or clasping their clients in their arms in order to play 
upon the feelings of the jurors. In the English courts the 
counsel not infrequently become eloquent and try to arouse 
the emotions of their hearers. But our method of trial pro- 
vides a remedy. The jury may at one time be inclined to 
agree with the prosecuting counsel that they are trying a most 
wicked and dangerous criminal, and that if they acquit him 
the fountains of British justice will be dried up and the way 
opened for endless anarchy and destruction. At another 
time, when the counsel for the defence is at work, they may 
feel that after all the prisoner wnas more sinned against than 
siiming. But a few minutes later the judge begins his " sum- 
ming up." He has been a counsel himself, as a judge he has 
listened to many impassioned speeches, and he has learnt 
to keep Ms emotions in check. He review all the evidence 
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calmly, criticizes the arguments of the counsel on both sides, 
explains exactly how the law stands in regard to the case, and 
exactly what points the jury have to consider in coming to 
their decision. In particular he urges that their duty is to 
ascertain the facts, setting aside their own preferences or dis- 
likes, and to answer the one question whether the accused 
has broken the law or not. Thus the judge has a most respon- 
sible and often a very difficult task. He not only presides 
over the court and sees that all the business is carried on in a 
fair and legal manner ; he has also to follow all the arguments 
and gain a thorough grasp of each case in order to give the 
greatest possible help and the soundest possible advice to the 
jury. 

When he has finished his “ summing up ” he sends the jury 
to an anteroom, where they meet in private. After a short 
interval they are recalled to announce their verdict. In the 
meantime they have held a discussion at which one of the 
members acts as chairman, or " foreman.” If they have 
come to a decision when they are recalled, the foreman an- 
nounces it on behalf of the whole jury : if not, they have to 
return and remain in the anteroom until their Conclusion is 
reached. According to common law their decision, or verdict, 
must be unanimous, and in a critical case it is often a slow and 
difficult business to bring round all the jurors to the same 
point of view. Sometimes they cannot agree at all. In that 
event they are dismissed, and to the great annoyance of every 
one concerned, the case has to be argued again before a fresh 
jury. When the foreman has announced the verdict it is left 
to the judge on most occasions to decide the amount and 
nature of the penalty. 

We have described the procedure in a criminal trial. Civil 
axe managed on very similar lines. The chief differences 
are that, instead of a public prosecution, there is a private 
accusation brought by a lawyer on behalf of the plaintiff ; 
instead of a prisoner accused of crime, there is a defendant 
charged with doing some injury to the plaintiff ; and if there 
is a jury its business is to decide whether the plaintiff is 
entitlfed to any compensation. 

In all cases the essence of the system of trial by Jury is 
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that the jurors hear evidence and arguments on both sides 
and decide in favour of the side which presents the more con- 
vincing case. It is not an ideal method. The object of the 
lawyers on each side is to emphasize every fact which favours 
their side and to conceal or make light of the other facts as 
far as possible ; to win a case, not to arrive at the whole truth 
The judge’s summing up is at any rate a partial remedy; 
nevertheless the element of disputing and partisamship is a 
fault in the s^tem of law just as it is in political life. 

We can imagine an entirely different system. We can 
imagine the juries sitting as a committee to inquire into a case 
with the help of judges and counsel. They could call wit- 
nesses, as a Royal Commission does, not to sui>])ort one side or 
the other, but simply to give information. The lawyers could 
help with their knowledge and experience in asking questions 
and marshalling facts : and when all the information was 
gathered the committee could form its conclusion. But such 
a system would have two fatal defects. It would be very 
slow, for all the work would have to be done in the committee, 
whereas the lawyers now prepare their cases carefully out of 
wurt, and the jury are spared all but the final encounter. 
Even the present method is inconvenient enough for the 
jurors, and if they had to sacrifice a much greater amount of 
time they would often suffer more than the prisoner. In the 
second place, most jurors would be quite unable to carry out an 
inquiry in an exact and business-like way. Consequently 
nearly all the responsibility both of examining and deciding 
would M on the lawyers, and the laymen would be little more 
than Idle spectators. The present system, for all its un- 
pleasantness, has the merit of leaving the final decision {©"the 
]mors, and of presenting them briefly with a number of dear 
statements on which their decision can be based. TTierefoie 
toe cross-examination and the contest of wits are not likely to 
disappear from the law courts for a long time to come. 

We have glanced now at the courts in which nearly all 
ordmary cases are tried. But our survey is not quite com- 

assizes are really branches 
A ^ Justice, and that the High 

tourt does busmess in London as well. The assizes belong. 
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as a matter of fact, to one of three sections of the court. The 
first section, which deals with cases of a general and not too 
technical kind, is known as the King’s Bench Division. It 
has at its head the Lord Chief Justice, and it is served, as we 
have noticed already, by fifteen other judges. 

Another section, the Chancery Division, has the Lord Chan- 
cellor as its President, and has six other judges. The Chancery 
Court meets only in London and tries cases relating to guardian- 
ship of children and lunatics, and various other technical 
matters. Because its work is very technical, this court nearly 
always meets without a jury. 

The third section is the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division, which, as its title suggests, deals with a curious 
assortment of technical cases — ^those connected with disputed 
wills, marriage, and seafaring. The strange variety of its work 
is due to the fact that this court is really a fusion of three old 
courts. It is controlled by a President and one other judge, 
and seldom has a jury. 

These three divisions, with their twenty-five judges, com- 
pose the High Court, but the High Court has not always the 
last word and does not contain the whole of the central 
machinery of justice. There still remains the Court of Appeal, 
which spends all its time in revising cases that have already 
been tried elsewhere. Although there are some exceptions, 
it is a general rule that anyone who is dissatisfied with a trial 
can appeal to have the case revised in a higher court. A man 
tried in petty sessions has a right of appeal to the quarter- 
sessions. A man whose case is tried in quarter-sessions or 
assizes can carry his suit up to the central Court of Appeal, 
which meets only in London. And, finally, if he is still 
dissatisfied, and has a large enough fortune at his disposal, 
he can appeal to the House of Lords. It is an expensive 
business to have dealings in the Court of Appeal, because only 
the leading barristers practise there, and the Judges of Appeal 
are the most experienced and most highly paid judges in the 
land. It has six special judges — ^the Lords J ustices of Appeal — 
and they may be joined by the heads of the High Court and 
ex-Chancellors. As a rule, cases in the Court of Appeal are 
tried by three or four judges who come to a general agreement 
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but always, for the guidance of other lawyers, state individu- 
ally the grounds on which their decision is based. The de- 
cisions are nearly always difficult and delicate, and they are 
often important contributions to the common law. 

One other court of appeal exists in this countiy, but it 
deals entirely with cases sent from the Colonies. It is called 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and it consists 
of the judges who belong to the Council. It is the only im- 
portant committee of the Council which has not deserted its 
parent. The others, as we know, have become Departments of 
State. But this committee is not controlled by the Cabinet 
or by Parliament, and therefore, although with the growth of 
the Empire its importance has greatly increased, it still keeps 
its old form, and its work is now perhaps the most useful under- 
taking of the Council. 

Appeals have often been made, not on the ground that a 
court had failed to carry out the law, but on the ground that 
the law itself was at fault — that it worked out unjustly in 
particular cases. A special court under the Lord Chancellor 
dealt with such complaints, and treated them according to 
Its own rules, the rules of equity, or general fairness. But 
n^rly half a century ago (in 1873) this special court was 
abolished and power was given by Act of Parliament to all 
courts to take account of the rules of equity. Since that time 
the ordinary courts have not been bound to the rigid enforce- 
ment of law, but when the strict letter of the law would 
plainly be hard and unfair they have been able to temper it 
with the broad principles of justice. In this way many 
appeals, and consequently much waste of time and money, 
have been avoided. ^ 


Merits of the Legal System 

One or two general remarks must lie added to this brief 
account of the Law Courts. In the first place, the sole business 
(I) Indepen- of the courts is to enforce the law as is stands : 

equity arc the only exception, and the 
j i. ®^sption is made in the interests of the people to 
avoid hardship. What is the importance of this state of aHairs ? 
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We can give the best answer by referring back to the days of 
the Tudors and Stuarts. In those days the judges were 
regarded as the King’s servants, and their duty was to carry 
out the royal will. It was of no use for merchants, such as 
Bate, to argue that James I had no legal right to deprive them 
of their trade, or for Hampden to insist that Charles I could 
not tax him without the consent of Parliament. The judges 
held that the King’s will was above the written law. They 
held, too, that their first duty was to support the government, 
for it was the source of all law and order, and as the King was 
the head of the government they must always support him. 
Consequently no one could be sure whether the courts would 
enforce the law or not : the law might at any time prove a 
broken reed. This evil was finally remedied in 1701 by the 
Act of Settlement. One clause in the Act provided that judges 
would be appointed for life and paid fixed salaries. Conse- 
quently, ever since the reign of William III, they have been 
quite independent of the King and Parliament and every one 
else. And fortunately they have used their independence 
well, for there has always been among them a strong tradition 
of impartial justice. This freedom of the courts from inter- 
ference by the government means that, apart from errors of 
judgment on the part of individuals, every one is sure of a fair 
trial according to the existing law. 

But it means more than this. The independence of the 
courts has saved us from another evil. In the seventeenth 
(il) Law the century the judges, especially in the new courts, 
same lor idl such as the Star Chamber, were very apt to set 
aside the law in favour of the King and his Ministers. 
That was, in fact, one of the chief purposes of the Star 
Chamber. If this custom had been allowed to go unchecked, 
orders of the Ministers and their officials would soon have 
become binding upon the courts ; and the departments 
would thus have developed a law of their own, made inde- 
pendently of Parliament. In all probability this departmental 
law would have been worked up into an elaborate system, and 
the new courts would have taken to themselves all cases in 
which departments or officials were concerned. Thus the 
ordinary law of the land would apply only to private citizens ; 
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officials would have their cases tried in their own courts and 
according to a law made by themselves. In some countries— 
in France and Germany for example— this process has actu- 
ally taken place. The Departments of State have their own 
“ administrative law ” and a special system of courts, so that a 
private person bringing a charge against an official has to 
appeal to an administrative court. He is scarcely likely to 
get full jtLstice there, for the whole system favours the 
official against the ordinary citizen. And it not only bears 
hardly on the private person who goes to law ; it also helps 
to spread a wrong view of the relations between government 
and people. In every really democratic country the members 
and aU officials of the government are servants of the people. 
In every bureaucratically-governed country there is a strong 
tendency to think of the government as all-important, and of 
the people as its subjects and servants, existing only for its 
support. This view was carried so far in Germany under the 
old government that the police had power to fine people on the 
spot without a trial, and a private citizen had very little c.banz-rt 
of securing justice against an official. No true liberty is 
possible under such conditions, and it is easy to see that these 
evil conditions, and this false view of the relations of rulers and 
people, are greatly encouraged by a special systan of kw for 
administrative departments. Therefore the checkk^ ad- 
ministrative law in order to restore the rights of the indi- 
vidual against the government was one of the chief aims of 
the more progressive German lawyers. 

Now we said at the beginning of this chapter that in oar 
own courts law is the master and the individual is the sub|«t ; 
and, remembering this statement, we might be inclined to 
doubt whether, after all, we are much happier than Frenchmen 
or Germans in our dealings with the courts. To realize our 
advantage we must remember as well that our law is made by 
representatives of the people ; ^ and further, that the courts 
make no distinction between rulers and subjects. A private 
citizen who brings an action against the Prime Minister or the 
head of a Department of State has precisely the same treatment 

* WiiSi ■&e exception, of course, of common law. But we have 
shown alrrady that tire common law is not undemocratic. 
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and the same chance of success as he would have if he were 
suing his next-door neighbour for the return of a loan of ten 
shillinp. 

The great merits of our legal system are, then, that the 
judges are independent of all other authorities ; that the law 
(lU) Inde- is absolutely certain ; and that it is the same for 
peadence every one, rulers and subject alike. Another 

of Juries merit which should be set beside these is the free- 

dom of juries. In the seventeenth century not only were 
judges looked upon as servants of the government, liable to be 
dismissed if they offended their master : juries were also liable 
to punishment if they displeased the judge. But a new prin- 
ciple was established in 1670. In that year William Penn, the 
famous Quaker statesman, and a friend of his. Captain Mead, 
were arrested for causing a disturbance by preaching in the 
open air. They were brought to trial, but the courageous jury 
refused to find them guilty, because they had clearly caused 
no disturbance at all. The judge was indignant with the 
jurors and sent them to prison. But when they were tried 
in one of the chief courts the judges held that they had acted 
within their rights. From that time forward the right of 
juries to decide according to their own conscience has never 
been questioned. Therefore the trial of Penn and Mead is an 
important landmark in the history of the courts. In the 
Central Criminal Court in London — the court in which the 
trial took place — ^there is a tablet commemorating the firm 
stand made by the jurors to secure their own liberty and the 
liberty of all juries in later generations. 

Perhaps it is rather hard to realize the meaning of all 
these virtues in our law courts. Most of us, fortunately, 
do not often cross the threshold of a court-house, and the 
method of conducting trials does not seem to have much 
importance for us. The fact is, that because the method 
of trial is satisfactory we have no cause for anxiety ; we 
can rest assured that if ever we do go to law we shall receive 
fair treatment. But if it were otherwise, if judges were 
tmder the power of the Ministry or the permanent offi cials , 
if the Departments of State had laws and courts of their own, 
if juries were liable to be browbeaten by judges who were 
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the servants of political parties — ^then we should soon 
protests arising from our fellow-citizens, and in all proba- 
bility we should soon begin to suffer in our own persons, 
and our voices would join in the chorus of complaint. 

From all that has been said in this chapter, we may 
conclude that our S3?stem of justice is on the whole very fair, 
and worthy of a democratic country. That is true, but at 
the same time the system is not yet perfect. Some courts, 
for example, are still slow in their methods, and proceedings 
in them are very expensive. They could, without much loss 
of efficiency, approach more nearly to the quickness and 
cheapness of the county court. But in this respect there 
has been a great improvement during the last hundred years, 
and the grounds of complaint are not now very serious. 
The chief defect in our legal system is not in the courts them- 
selves, but in the punishments imposed by the courts. The 
question of the best method of punishment is one of the noiain 
outstanding problems of government, and we shall deal 
with it in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


EDUCATION 

I N the Middle Ages the Church was almost the only 
schoolmaster. Especially in the monasteries were 
young people instructed, many of them the sons of 
quite poor people, who in some cases were educated 
for the priesthood. The revival of learning made education 
more popular among the well-to-do classes, while the new 
TTniTersal emphasis upon the direct study of the Bible, 

Training which followed the Reformation, led to a more 

widespread desire that the people should at least be able 
to read the Bible for themselves. King^ and Bishops founded 
schools and colleges, leaving them a sufficient amount of 
money to continue their work of education, perhaps with 
the help of fees paid by pupils. 

Until the nineteenth century, however, there was no 
attempt to make sure that every child should have an educa- 
tion. Early in that century there was a great effort to 
extend education among the poor, but the leaders in the 
movement rehed upon voluntary contributions, especially 
those of religious men, to support the schools. At the same 
time the ideas spread abroad by the French Revolution 
made men reflect that perhaps every child, however poor, 
had a right to be educated, and people also began to realize 
that it was a dangerous thing to leave the masses of the peojfle 
in hopeless ignorance. 

Parliament began to make grants for education in 1832, 
when it allowed £20,000 towards the building of schools, 
but even then more than half the cost of the schools had 
to be met by voluntary contributions. From that time 
up to the present there has been a gradual increase of tfle 

*S9 
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support given by Parliament towards the cost of education 
and in its control of education. For a long time this support 
took the form of money given to schools founded and 
managed by the various churches, and especially by two 
great religious societies — the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

In time, however, it became evident that if all the people 
were to be educated, and educated properly, the government 
would have to give much more help. Only a small propor- 
tion of the people could afford to pay even moderately high 
fees for their children’s schooling. A good number of un- 
selfish people were willing to contribute something towards 
the education of the poor ; but many selfish people would 
do nothing in this way unless they were compelled by law. 
Some even argued that it was not necessary that every 
child should be educated. This may seem to us a very 
extraordinary thing, for it is now agreed that every child, 
however poor, should have at least a good elementary educa- 
tion. It may, however, be well for us to consider the reasons 
for this present view. There are several. In the fiirst place, 
on the lowest grounds, it is good sense to educate aU our 
young people, because some education is essential if they 
are to be efficient workers, and so able to help to contribute 
to the economic welfare of the whole community. This is 
a good reason not only for elementary education, but for 
an adequate provision for technical education. Secondly, 
there is the consideration for the child himself. For the 
sake of his own welfare and happiness he must be prepared 
for life ; and not only to earn Ins living and to fit him for 
something better than the worst paid unskilled labour, but 
also that he may enjoy life. This view prevents us from 
treating the poor child as a mere tool for the production of 
wealth. His education should prepare him to appredate 
and enjoy the best things in life, including good literature, 
art, and music, so far as he is capable of doing so. 

Further, a child is destined not only to be a worker, 
but a citizen. He is to take his share in the government 
of the country. Our democratic constitution now gives a 
vote to nearly every adult, and it would be disastrous if the 

’W 
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government of the country were in the hand's of an ignorant 
people. In this way the welfare of the country depends 
p^ly upon the proper training of the rising generation who 
will be the real rulers shortly. 

In many other ways, too, the education, even of other 
people’s children, may be of benefit to a man. A rich man 
may say : “ The education of the children in the slums is no 
concern of mine " — ^yet his own children may die of a disease 
spread by those very slum children, which would never 
have occurred but for the ignorance of the slum people about 
matters of health. The education of all in hygiene then, 
as in many other things, is a very important thing for the 
country as a whole. 

The reduction of crime as the result of education is 
another strong argument in favour of education for all. 
It is most remarkable how crime has decreased since the 
introduction of compulsory education. The more schools 
we have built the fewer prisons we have needed. 

There are many good reasons then why every child 
should be educated. But if this had to be so, education 
had to be made compulsory. For some parents would take 
a selfish view, and want their children to earn money instead 
of going to school ; and others would be too ignorant to 
understand the value of education. Hence the State has 
to make education compulsory for all. But if compulsory, 
it followed that it must be free : otherwise the poorest 
parents might reasonably say they could not afford to 
educate their children. And also if, as we have seen, it is 
of such great benefit to the country as a whole that all should 
be educated, it is a wise expenditure of public money to 
secure such educatiou* 

If the government then had to help education, what 
was the best way to do so ? Here a very important question 
Central and had to be settled. Should each town or county 
Local manage its own educational affairs, and raise 
Authorities money for them, or should the central govern- 
ment, t:^Qugh an education department, control all the 
schools in the country, and support them by funds granted 
ly Parliament ? 

II 

t 
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This question has been settled by a compromise— a 
method so often followed by the British people. Parliament 
has set up a Board of Education with a Minister, the President 
of the Board, as its head. Through this Board Parliament 
makes large grants for the support of schools and colleges. 
The Board, before it makes grants to a school, insists on its 
giving evidence of efficiency. For this purpose it sends its 
inspectors to the schools to sec that they are proixjrly staffed 
with teachers, and that the buildings and school apparatus 
are satisfactory. 

The borough and county councils, however, have an 
even greater share in the provision and control of schools. 
We will discuss the powers and duties of the borough council : 
those of the county council are practically the stimc. The 
borough council lias to see that there is sufficuint accom- 
modation in the elementary schools for all the children of 
the town who wish to use them. If there are not sufficient 
schools, it has the right to build new ones. Indeed, it is 
compelled to do so if necessary. It also appoints teachers 
to its own schools and jays their salaries. It carries out 
aU this work through its Education Committee. This con- 
sists of men and women specially selected for the purpose 
from the members of the city council itself, and also of a 
number of persons outside the city council who are selected 
by the council because of their special knowledge of, or 
experience in, educational matters. TIicsc exixirts often 
indttde some . eaperienced teachers. Thus, the Education 
Committee, whilst not being itself a lx»dy of experts in 
educational matters, always includes a few who are supposed 
to be able to give such expert advice. The borough council 
also appoints managers over each of the council’s elementary 
schools to deal with matters of detail, and to fonn a link 
between the schools and the Committee. 

There are at least two advantages in this control of 
education by the local authorities. In the first place, they 
know the particular needs of the neighbourhood, and can 
adapt the education given in the district to those needs. 
And owu^ to the education in a town being arranged and 
managed, by representatives of the citizens, those citizens 
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interest in the schools than they otherwise 
would. It must be confessed, however, that some citizens 
show their interest chiefly in trying to keep down the 
money spent in education, so tliat they will not have to pay 
so much themselves towards it. 

This leads to the question of finance. For the purpose 
of supporting its schools the borough council has the right 
Education to impose an education rate upon the inhabitants 

Sral"""* Unfortunately the poorest 

wants districts, where there are a large number of people 

hving in very smaU houses and earning low wages, are i^t 
the distncts in which the largest numbers of elementary 
schools are needed. It would thus be very hard for them to 
pay for satisfactory schools. It is here that the help of the 
State comes in. The grant of the central government to 
the borough council is greater to those boroughs which 
have the largest number of children to provide for and 
also^it is more generous to the poorest boroughs, that is 
to those in which a rate of, say, a penny in the pound pro- 
duces less than it does in more well-to-do boroughs. We 
have stated this in a very rough form. The actual arrange- 
ment IS that the Board of Education pays to the borough 
comcil 36s. per annum for every child in the elemental 
schools less the amount which is produced by a sevenpenny 
rate. Thus the rich boroughs which have a large number 
of of high rental, that is of high rateable value, and 

in which, therefore, the sevenpenny rate would raise a large 
sum, wll get a considerable amount deducted from the a6s 
per child. On the other hand, the poor boroughs i^tli 
large nurnbers of elementary school children wiU get a large 
nuinber of sums of 36s., and will not have so much deduSS 

so niuch in their 

case. The goveniinent grant, however, is still more com- 
plicated. In addition to the sum already referred to the 

to teachers by local authonties, and one-fifth of aU oth^r 
expenditme. Why this complicated arrangement? It S 
because it has been found that local authorities tend to think 
0 much of the importance of buildings and apparatus 
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and too little of the importance of the teacher. A fine 
school building is something to show for one’s money, whereas 
the personal influence of the teacher is a thing which cannot 
be demonstrated to the eyes. Thus the ratepayers them- 
selves think they are getting something for their money 
when they see fine school buildings to which their children 
go. Experienced educationists, however, know that while 
healthy buildings are very important for the work of educa- 
tion, a good teacher is more important than a fine building. 
For this reason, Mr, Fisher, in his Education Act of 1918, 
has so arranged the grant that it will encourage the j>ayinent 
of good salaries rather tlian the putting up of elaborate 
buildings. 

We have still, however, to refer to an important class of 
schools provided by the various churches or voluntary 
Voluntary societies. These had done very good pioneer 
Schools work, and those who luad supjxjrted and stiU 
did support them, were very anxious that religious instruc- 
tion of the type which had been given should be continued. 
On the other hand, many people felt that the general public 
could not be expected to pay rates for schools over which 
they liad no control. 

Again the question has been solved by compromise, though 
it cannot be said that all are satisfied with the present 
arrangement. Suppose there is a school which had been 
founded and managed by Roman Catholics, This school 
cannot hope to compete in efficiency with the council schools 
if it does not receive some grants from the rates. On the other 
hand, if it is to receive some grants the public must see tlmt the 
community is getting adequate return for its expenditure. 
Furthermore, a Protestant could hardly tie exiieclcd to con- 
tribute to rates which go towards the teaching of Roman 
Catholic doctrines. On the other hand, if the school is handed 
over entirely to the local authorities, what guarantee could 
there he that the parents of these children who wish them 
to be trained in Roman Catholic doctrines will have their 
wishes complied with ? Furthermore, the various churches 
point out that they have spent large sums of money in the past 
in educating many children not raemliers of their own churches, 
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and some return is reasonably claimed for this service and 
also for the school buildings which they continue to provide. 
The conspronaise at present adopted is as follows : grants of 
money both from the central government and from the local 
rates are paid to these schools (which are called non-provided, 
or voluntary schools), just as they are to council schools. As 
a guarantee of efficiency both the local authorities and the 
Board of Education may inspect the school ; but of the 
managers who are appointed to manage the voluntary 
schools, two-thirds are appointed by the church which pro- 
vided the school* whilst one-third represent the local authori- 
ties. These managers appoint the teachers, and may dismiss 
the teachers, but the local authorities may refuse to agree to 
the appointment of a teacher if they do not think him efficient. 
They cannot, however, refuse consent on religious grounds. 
The local authorities must also give their consent before a 
teacher can be dismissed by the managers of voluntary schools, 
unless the dismissal has something to do with the teacher’s 
qualifications for giving religious instruction. The religious 
instruction of the school is under the managers, and as we saw 
that the majority of these are appointed by the church authori- 
ties, the continuance of the religious teaching is guaranteed. 
On the other hand, the efficiency of the school as a means of 
educating the young people to play their part as citizens of the 
community is safeguarded by the local authorities and the 
Board of Education. In return for all the privileges of 
management, the church authorities concerned provide the 
school building free of charge, and keep it in general repair, 
apart from damage due to fair wear and tear. 

So far we have dealt only with elementary education, 
which does not go beyond the age of fourteen. What pro- 
Coffifauafion vision is made for older pupils ? By the important 
Sehoi^ Education Act of 1918, introduced by Dr. H. A. Ll 
Fisher, it is made compulsory that a pupil on leaving an 
elementary school shall pass into either a secondary school or a 
continuation school. If he goes to a secondary school he must 
attend a full school-day until he is sixteen. If he goes to a 
continuation schod he is not required to spend in the school 
more than eight hours a week for forty weeks in the year, or 
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three hundred and twenty hours in all. The rest of his time he 
may give to any trade or business he wishes to leam. The 
education at the continuation school will be partly of a nature 
to help him in his occupa ( ion, but it will partly be planned so as 
to improve him jdiysically, and also so as to prepare him for 
the enjoyment of leisure in the l>est ways. 

This reform of Mr. Fisher’s is extremely important. 
Previously most young people were left without any further 
education after the age of thirteen, or even twelve, with the 
result that much of the benefit of their earlier schooling was 
lost. Furthermore, the years from fourteen to eighteen are 
exceedingly imjiortant ones. Habits we then set up may 
determine the rest of life, and young people at tius age are now 
capable of understanding many things which could not be 
taught them at the elementaiy school. The i>eriod is especi- 
ally important if they are to l>e i)n;parod for intelligent 
citizenship, and there is little doubt that the time will come 
when people will look back with surprise at the days when we 
allowed adolescents of fourteen to go without any further 
education, just as we now look back with amazement at the time 
when young children of nine or ten were allowed to work in 
the mines twelve hours a day. 

These new continuation schools are also to be provided by 
local authorities, but in view of the difficulty of providing so 
many schools and teachers all at once, the full requirements 
of the Fisher Act will not come into force for several years* 
The local authorities may also, and do already, provide 
technical schools in which young people may improve their 
quahfications for various kinds of occupations, such as 
engineering, building, architecture, and commerce. 

Wehavc still to consider another type of school— the second- 
ary school. In these schools the ages of the pupils range from 
Secondary about seven or eight up to seventeen or eighteen or 
Schools nineteen. The real difference between a secondary 
and an elementary or primary school is this, that in the primary 
school the schemes of work were arranged on the assumption 
that the child’s schooling would cease about the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, whilst in the secondary school it is assumed that 
the pupa wai remain untd he is at least sixteen. This results 
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in a good deal oi difierence between primary and secondary 
school work even up to the age of twelve or thirteen. Thus 
it is hardly worth while starting a foreign language if a boy 
is to leave school at thirteen, whereas in the secondary school 
one, two, or even three languages are sometimes started before 
that age. Now that the continuation school is compulsory, 
however, we may see some changes in the scheme of work in 
primary schools. 

It was naturally the more well-to-do people who could 
afford to let their children remain at school till the age of 
seventeen or eighteen. And normally the secondary school is 
partly supported by fees paid by the parents. But many of 
these schools are endowed ; that is, they own land or money 
left them by wealthy men to help the school to carry on its 
work, or to enable it to charge lower fees than it would other- 
wise have been able to do. The men who endowed such 
schools usually left directions as to certain ways in which the 
school had to be conducted, and sometimes as to who were 
to be the governors of the schools. It is part of the duty of 
the governors of such schools to see that the founder’s wishes 
are carried out. 

Finally, many secondary schools are owned by the head 
master or mistress and are run for their private profit. 

The government did not begin to assist or control secondary 
education for a considerable period after it had taken ele- 
mentary education in hand. Secondary education was sup- 
posed to be able to look after itself. But for several reasons 
it began to appear desirable that the State should concern 
itself with secondary education too. In the first place, the 
making of education compulsory for all, and the great improve- 
ment in elementary education, led to there being more parents 
who wished their children' to continue their education beyond 
the elementary schools stage ; and others began to realize that 
it was a wastage of good brains if clever young pupils were 
unable to carry their education beyond the elementary schools 
for lack of means. People could also see what an improve- 
ment in general efficiency was made in the elementary 
school system when money was given for it from public 
funds. 
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The result has been that local authorities are now allowed 
to raise money by rates to help secondary education, and to 
found municipal and county schools of their own. 

Scholarships are also provided to enable capable children 
from the elementary schools to go to a secondary school, and 
in many secondary schools a certain proportion of free places 
must be reserved for scholars from elementary schools. The 
result is that of all the pupils in secondary schools in England 
and Wales about half are now ex»pupils of elementary schools. 
By Mr. Fisher’s Act of 1918 it was provided that adequate pro- 
vision must be made by the local authorities so that no young 
person shall be inevcnU^d through inability to pay fees from 
having any form of education " by which they arc capable of 
profiting.” This will probably result in a large increase in the 
number of children of poor parents who will l>e admitted to 
secondary schools and universities without i>:iyment of fees. 

The universities complott; the educational ladder, and as 
there are now many university scholarships given by second- 
The ary schools, or offered by the universities them- 

Unlversltles selves, a really clever boy or girl can proceed from 
the elementary school through the secondary school and to the 
university with little expense to his or her ixircnts. Prob- 
ably the.se facilities will be increased in the future, especially 
by the “ maintenance grants ” which the Fisher Act allows 
local authorities to make to deserving pupils. 

Neither the wntral government nor the local authorities 
have much to do with the control of universities. They are 
self-governing bodi^ with certain rights and privileges {e.g. 
to grant degrees) given them by Parliament. Most of them 
also are well endowed. Parliament, however, grants certain 
sums annually to most of the universities, and so also do many 
of the local authorities, the council of the town in wluch the 
university is situated, or the councils of the adjoining counties. 

It is important to bear in mind that the wliole country 
pins by higher education, especially of those who are to be 
its leaders in thought and action, its teachers, writers, and 
sciMitists. And the whole country is benefited by the dis- 
coveries that are constantly being made by our scientists in 
the universities. The patient work of a few researchers 
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in medicine, for example, may restilt in the saving of 
many lives and of an incalculable amount of pain and 
suffering. 

Hand in hand with educational progress there have come 
other reforms which have improved the lot of children in these 
Child islands. Early in the nineteenth century little 

Welfare children of six years of age could be employed for 
the whole day in factories and even in mines. Conditions 
were so hard that many of them were crippled or deformed 
for life. Gradual advances were made during the nineteenth 
century until now many restrictions are placed upon the 
employment of children. The Education Act of 1918 forbids 
all employment of children under twelve, nor may any school 
children (under fourteen) be employed before the close of 
school, except in those kinds of work specified by a local 
authority, which may be done for not more than one hour 
before school. It was found that the employment of young 
children in delivering milk or papers for several hours before 
school unfitted them for their studies. Even when a child 
is employed within the above legal limits, the local authority 
may interfere if the medical officer reports that any child is 
so employed as to interfere with his school work. 

Another great hindrance to satisfactory school work was 
found to be the tmderfed condition of some poor children, anH 
their suffering from defects of vision or hearing, or fjrom various 
diseases. Hence in 1906 an Act was passed allowing local 
authorities to provide meals for underfed children, recovering 
the cost from the parents as far as possible ; while in 1907 an 
Act was passed providing for the medical inspection of school 
children. By the Act of 1918 provision is made for the 
medical inspection and treatment not only of elementary 
school children, but of pupils in municipal secondary and 
continuation schools. 

The attitude towards the child who commits some crime 
has also greatly changed during the last century. Yormg 
children were frequently imprisoned for petty thefts — and even 
sentenced tO' death or transportation. We now seek to do 
more by prevention, and even when a child has once gone 
astray we avoid branding him as a criminal as would be done 
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if he were sent to prison ; instead he may be remanded with 
a caution under the First Offenders Act, or sent to a reform- 
atory school. It is found that the great majority of pupils 
who have passed through a reformatory school live an honest 
life afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


TAXATION 


I N neErly every one of the previous chapters we have 
met with some fresh work of the governing bodies 
^road-making, public health, police and law courts^ 
education, and many other things. It needs no 
effort of imagination to see that these works can only be 
carried on at a great expense : the difSculty is rather to make 
any sort of mental picture of the huge sum spent by govem- 
in^ent every year. As a matter of fact, the cost is greater 
than anything in our study would suggest. We have dealt 
only with government inside our own country, but we have 
said nothing of our relations with other countries : conse- 
quently we have left out of account the work of the Army 
and Navy, which is far more costly than any other branch of 
the government’s undertakings. Even in normal times 
tefore the war about an eighth of the wealth produced in 
.. the Umted Kingdom each year was spent by public bodies, 
and of this sum about half went to pay for national defence! 
Dunng the war the amount spent by public bodies grew to 
something like three-quarters of the national income.^ Since 
the restoration of peace it has fallen considerably, but for 
many years the proportion will probably be as high as a 
mth or a quarter. Therefore the supply of money to govem- 
ing bodies is important for its sheer bulk. It is a matter, 


statement needs a little explanation. Most of the money 
spent by government dunng the war was borrowed, and, especially to 
“considerable part was borrowed from other countries. 
Morwver, a large amount was lent each year to our Allies. So that not 
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too, which affects each one of us — or at least every grown-up 
person — because so much of our own private income is 
taken away for the use of government ; and it concerns 
the more fortunate among us, who have been able to lend 
money to the government, because we get something 
back as interest on our loans. To meml)ers of public 
bodies and departments the supply of money is more than 
important, it is essential, for without money they could 
not cany on their work for a day. And even children 
have some ijcrsonal interest in the matter, for they pay 
a tax on the sugar used in the manufacture of tlieir 
sweets. 

In this chapter and the next, we shall have to find how 
both the central govcnmicul and the local councils raise 
Sonrees of their income. 

Rovenue We will take first the income of the central 
government. A Ministry', faced with the problem of pay- 
ing for the work of all the Departments of State, might 
find a solution on various lint-s. In the firet {dace, they 
might ask for subscriptions, as many hospitals and other 
institutions do ; or they might earn money, as private 
persons do, by engaging in trade; or again, they might 
take as much as they wanted without asking leave. In 
practice all these methods are used. The first, however, 
only appears in an indirect way. It very rarely happens 
that anyone sends money as a free gift to the government. 
Bat on the other hand, many people pay liberally for the 
upkeep of hospitals, schools, libraries, and museums, or g^ve 
help privately to poor persons. If they did not give their 
money voluntarily some public body would have to pay 
instead. Therefore, such public-spirited people, although 
they do not hand over their money to any governing body, 
are in a sense taxing themselves for the good of their fellow- 
citizens, and arc saving the public bodies a certain amount 
of expense. It htxs Ixeen suggested that raising money by 
voluntary subscription would be the ideal method of meeting 
tte expenses of government, but no government would be 
Mkfdy to get more than a trifling fraction of its wants supplied 
in this way. Most people win contribute something to the 
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Red Cross, or a holiday camp for poor children, or anything 
else that calls out their sympathy or their feelings of chivalry. 
But an appeal for funds to carry on the work, say, of the 
L<^al Government Board or the Home Office would hardly 
stir the emotions in the same way, however necessary and 
admirable the work of these departments may be. And 
even if the money were forthcoming, this system would not 
be satisfactory, for the whole burden would fall on the 
public-spirited people, while the mean and selfish would 
contribute nothing. 

The second method — raising funds by means of trade — 
is shown in the case of the Post Office, which provides the 
government with a net profit of many million pounds a year. 
Some other governments have undertaken a wider range 
of trade, and act as railway companies, tobacco manu- 
facturers, and timber merchants. In the first and third 
of these enterprises they have done very weU as a rule i 
in the tobacco trade they have not been so successful. During 
the war our own government made a very large quantity 
of munitions ; constructed new shipyards ; and bought or 
built many public-houses and distilleries, on which it has 
made a handsome profit. It has also bought great supplies 
of sugar and other foodstuffs— but the object in this case 
was to keep down prices and to ration the food rather than 
to make a profit. The government also has shares in trading 
concerns — especially the Suez Canal — ^and owns large stretches 
of land jWhich used to be the private property of the kings. 
How much further our government, or any other, may go 
in the future it is impossible to say. At the present time 
only a very small part of its income is derived from trade 
or from public property. If the trading activities grow 
much greater. Parliament will have to be careful in one 
matter : it will have to keep the departments well unde r 
control. If several departments made large profits and 
the government were chiefly dependent on their profits 
for its income, these money-making departments would 
naturaUy become very important and powerful, and there 
would be a danger that the departmental officials might 
gain ipofe than their due share of influence, while Parliament 
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correspondingly lost its authority. To avoid this catastrophe 
Parliament would probably set a committee over each de- 
partment, and would insist that all the earnings of the depart- 
ments should t)e i>aicl (as are those of the Post Office) into 
a central fund under Parliamentary control. We have seen 
already that as long as the kings were able to raise money 
on their own account and spend it as they liked, they had 
absolute power in the country ; and we have seen that 
since the seventeenth century Parliament has held authority 
over the whole nation, including the executive part of the 
government, because it holds the ]mmo-string.s. So it will 
be in the future : those who have charge of the public 
money, whether they are Members of Parliament or officials, 
will have the last word in matters of government. Once 
again we are faced with the problem of democracy and 
bureaucracy. 

At present Parliantcnt holds sway without question, 
because most of its income is raised by the third method; 
it is taken directly from the people in the form of taxes] 
and the whole business of taxation is under the control of 
the House of Commons. The revenue of our government 
then, consists of a small juoportion made out of trading 
profits, and interest and rent from public property ; and a 
large proportion composed of taxes. Therefore, the problem 
of paying for the work of government is chiefly a problem 
of taxation, and that is why taxes form the subject-matter 
of this chapter. 

From the point of view of government, the simplest 
method of raising taxes would be to take the s;ime amount 
from each person. If, for instance, £500,000,000 had to be 
raised from 10,000,000 taxpayers, each would be called upon 
to give £50 towards the cost of government. But many 
persons could not afford to pay even lialf that amount, while 
others could easily pay some hundreds or thousands of 
pounds. Therefore, in order to treat every one fairly, the 
taxing officials would have to find out as nearly as po^ible 
how much each person could afford to give, and charge Jum 
accordingly. For reasons which we shall discuss later. 
Ho government has ever succeeded in collecting its revenue 
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in this way, by means of a single tax.i It has always been 
found necessary in practice to raise taxes in several different 
ways, and our own government at the present time levies 
eight or nine different kinds of taxes. 

The most important of all is the Income-Tax, which is 
estimated in the present year (1918-19) to yield ^^290, 000,000 
Ineome-Tax — inore than aU the other taxes put together.* 
During the war it was vastly increased, and 
for a long time to come it will certainly be the main 
source of revenue for the government. It is interesting to 
notice that a war — ^the Napoleonic War — caused the first 
levying of the income-tax one hundred and twenty years ago. 
The government at that time was in great difficulties : it was 
heaping up a debt day by day at a rate which caused intense 
alarm, and customs, excise, and all other taxes were so high 
that they obviously could hardly go higher. Therefore Pitt 
was driven, as a war measure, to impose a temporary tax on 
incomes. The old property taxes had long been abandoned, 
and they were so clumsy that no one wished to revive them. 
On the other hand, it was absolutely necessary for the govern- 
ment to take a large sum in taxation directly from the pockets 
of the well-to-do. And although their property could only be 
valued roughly and with great difficulty, their incomes could 
be found out with comparative ease and certainty. Thus the 
idea of a tax on income naturally suggested itself. At first its 
yield was not quite satisfactory, but when the machinery for 
collecting it was in working order, and especially when the 
rate was raised from is. in the pound to 2s., the result was 
remarkable : in the later years of the war the taxes covered 
the whole expense of governing the country and carrying on 
the campaigns by land and sea. At the end of the war there 
ought to have been a period of “ reconstruction," and the 


1 Dunng tte vw the tax on excess profits brought in more revenue 

* tempore tax we need not 


In the case of the earUer poU taxes during the Middle Ages, an 
attempt was made to take the same amount from all individu^ rich 
and poor aUke. But the collection proved so diflSoult that the later 
poU ^es were more or less graded according to the wealth of the paver 
and the poU tax was, of course, only one tax among many ’ 
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income-tax ought to have been a great source of strength to 
the government in the work of refomr and in paying off the 
National Debt. But for nearly twenty years after the war 
there was hardly anylhing tliat could be described as an 
attempt at reconstruction ; and the Members of Parliament 
at that time were no more anxious than their greatgrand- 
fathers had been to tax the wealthy classes. The Ministry 
proposed in i8i6 to keep an income-tax of is., but the House 
of Commons refused and the tax was dropped. 

Nevertheless Pitt’s cxpcriemce had shown how useful such 
a tax might be in a time of crisis ; and another crisis arose in 
1842. At that time Sir Roljert Peel, one of the greatest 
statesmen of the nineteenth century, was l)cginning the re- 
markable series of reforms which included the Repeal of the f 
Com Laws and the abolition of nearly all the customs duties. 

To take the place of the duties which he was removing ' 
Peel fell back on the income-tax, and once more it proved a 
strong support ; for it not only made good the loss of custonrs 
duties, it also left the governim>nt with a handsome balance 
in hand. From that time the income-tax has never l^een 
abandoned. Gladstone, who held fimily to the principle of 
leaving wealth in private hands and taking as little as i)ossible 
for the government, hoped to reduce it further and further 
until it disappeared. But the growing cost of govermnent, f 
increased at a bound ty the Boer War, and then increased | 
beyond all example by the European War, has made its ! 
alwlttion quite impossible. The rate of the income-tax has s 
risen rapidly : at present the lowest rate is 2s. 3d. in the j 
pound, and it may rise still further in the near future. [ 

We cannot stop to study the income-tax in detail, and it is | 
not worth while to do so, because the details are very com- f 
pMcated and they are changed almost every year. In the [ 
first place, it is only charged on incomes of over;,Ci30 a year: 
we have seen already why it is not thought dearable to inter- 
fere with smaller incomes. Secondly, a higher rate is chaiged 
for “ unearned ” than for “ earned " incomes. A man is said 
to earn whatever comes to him as wages or salary, or profits f 
from a business in which he is actually engaged. Rent of 
land or hous^ and interest on investments are classed as f 
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unearned. Thirdly, as the level of income rises the rate of the 
tax rises as well. On an earned income of tes than 
the rate is 2s. 3d. in the pound, on ;^iooo it is 3s. gd., and on 
incomes larger than £2500 it is 6s. A further complication 
is that men with comparatively small incomes do not pay a 
tax on the whole amount. For example, if a man’s income is 
£400, the collectors subtract £120 and only charge him the tax 
on the remaining ^^280. If his income is £600, they subtract 
only £100, and he has to pay the tax on £$00 ; and anyone who 
has more than £yoo a year pays on his full income. The effect 
of this complication is clearly to relieve the smaller incomes 
of some of their burden. But if the small incomes are relieved, 
the burden is piled more heavily on the large ; for in addition 
to the ordinary tax there is a “ super-tax " on incomes above 
£2500, and the rate of this super-tax grows as the income rises. 
Thus the whole amount — ordinary tax and super-tax together 
—paid on £3000 is ^^962, los., rather less thaa a third of the 
total income ; on £10,000 the tax is about two-fiftte of the 
income (£4187, los.), and a man with £100,000 a year has 
to pay more than half his income (£51,437, los.) for this tax 
alone, in addition to anything that he may pay in taxes of 
other kinds. 

There are several other interesting features of the income- 
tax, which all add to its complexity. For instance, if there are 

several people in a household who live on one person’s income 

a man’s wife and children or any other dependent— the tax is 
reduced according to their number. And to encourage people 
to make provision for their own old age and for their families, 
a generous allowance is made for money paid as insurance 
premiums. 

Next in importance to the income-tax are Customs duties 
—taxes charged on certain kinds of goods coming into the 
Customs co^tJy or exported from it— and Excise duties, 
which are similar taxes levied on goods (chiefly 
alcoholic drinks) made and sold at home. Customs duties 
have been collected for many centuries : in fact, they are 
so old an institution that no one knows exactly how or 
when they began. They are based eitor on the quantity or 
the value of goods coming into or leaving the country — so 
12 
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many jience for each pound of weight or each shilling or pound 
of price. In the Middle Ages the kings regularly took Customs 
duties at the ports. In principle the duties were to be used for 
the benefit of the merchants — they were intended to pay for 
guarding trading vessels from pirates : but that principle did 
not greatly trouble the kings. They either pocketed the 
Customs dues as part of their ordinary income or used them to 
pay their debts. Private persons who had lent money to the 
king were often allowed to take the Customs duties for a 
certain length of time as a return for their loan. 

In the reign of Charles II, when Parliament took control 
of finance, the whole of the Customs passed into its possession, 
and in the hands of Parliament the duties grew persisttuitly.’' 
Customs duties reached their greatest height at the end of the 
Napoleonic War : almost every kind of goods ever brought 
into the country from abroad was taxed, and in many cases 
the tax was much higher than the value of the goods them- 
selves. 

This is Sidney Smith's account of the state of taxation at 
that time : 

“ Taxes upon every article which enters into the 
mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the foot — 
taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, 
feel, smell or taste — ^taxes upon warmth, light, locomotion 
— ^taxes on everything on earth, and the waters under the 
earth — on everything that comes from abroad or is grown 
at home-taxes on the raw material — ^taxes on every fresh 
value that is added to it by the industry of man — ^taxes 
on the sauce which pampers a man's appetite, and the 
drug that restores him to health — on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and the rope which hangs the 
criminal — on the poor man’s salt and the rich man's spice 
— on the brass nails of the cofTm, and the ribands of the 
bride — at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay. 
The schoolboy whips Ms taxed top ; the beardless youth 

^ Their growth was partly duo to the increasing cost of government, 
but partly also to the fact that the House of Commons, consisting largely 
of landowners, was not willing to increase the land tax, but prcfwred 
to ^read the burdwi ov«w the whole peo^, (See below, p. 185.) 
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manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed 
road, and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, 
which has paid seven per cent, into a spoon that has paid 
fifteen per cent, flings himself back upon his cMntse bed, 
which has paid twenty-two per cent, makes his will on an 
eight-pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothe- 
cary, who has paid a licence of £ioo for the privilege of 
putting him to death. His whole property is then imme- 
diately taxed from two to ten per cent. Besides the 
probate, large fees axe demanded for burying him in the 
chancel. His virtues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble, and he will then be gathered to his fathers to be 
taxed no more.” 

In the next forty years there came a remarkable change. 
The great mass of the public, and a majority in Parliament, 
came round to the view that these duties were not only a burden 
on the people, but also a serious hindrance to trade. Therefore 
they were first lowered, and later, swept away by the hundred, 
until in i860 hardly any of the duties were left. The position 
has remained practically the same down to the present day. 
The goods on which Customs duties are regularly charged are : 
tea, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and alcoholic drinks. Not one of 
these goods is absolutely necessary, so that the duties on them 
do not cause real hardship, as taxes on corn or meat or milk 
would do. At the same time they are all (in normal times) so 
cheap that even when their price is increased by a tax nearly 
every one can afford to buy them. Therefore they are very 
widely used, and as a result the taxes on them bring in a large 
return. During the war the duties have been nude much 
heavier, and taxes on pgar, motor spirit, and dried fruits 
have been added. Seeing that sugar is a most valuable 
article of food, which ought to be made as cheap as possible 
it is to be hoped that the sugar tax will soon be removed The 
stiffening of Customs duties during the war has more th-in 
doubled the revenue from this source ; the tobacco t« £ 

now bnngs in almost as much as the whole of the Customs 
before the war. 

It is a remarkable fact that although the French Govern- 
ment taxes a large number of goods, our few Customs duties 
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yield more than the whole large tariff in France. In the 
eighteen-forties, when Sir Robert Peel was preparing the way 
for free trade, it was found that out of the thousand goods 
which were taxed at that time seventeen brought in 97 per 
cent of the revenue. The most productive of these seventeen 
duties have been kept and the rest have been abolished. 

Early in tin': presi'iit century, and again during the war, the 
proposal has been made to increase our list of Customs duties 
once more, either to benefit particular industries or else to 
benefit our trade with the Colonics. We cannot inquire into 
the merits of this projiosal here. The question of the tariff is 
partly a matter of economics and partly of politics. On its 
economic side it raises very difficult probleras, problems which 
can only be fully understood by really advanced students, 
although they are often discussed with assurance by people who 
have never studied economics at all. On the jxilitical side it is 
a question of our relation with foreign countries and with the 
Colonies ; but in this volume we are only dealing with home 
affairs. 

Until about a hundred years ago there were many Customs 
duties on exported goods. They were levied as a matter of 
policy, to prevent useful goods from being stmt out of the 
country ; but in the nineteenth century it came to be realized 
that if we did not export useful things wo should get none in 
return, and by the middle of the century nearly all the export 
taxes had been abolished. Once or twice since 1850 attempts 
have been made to levy a tax on coal shipiHid out of Great 
Britain ; but this tax injured the coal trade; so much, and 
brought so little revenue, that the cxjxrime'ut did not last long, 
and now wc have no export duties at all. 

Excise taxes, as wc have seen, are very similar to Customs, 
but they have a different history. They were first levied in 
1643 to help the Parliamentary side in the Civil 
War. The Tudor and Stuart monarchs had been 
in the habit of granting monopolies— that is, of allowing a 
particular person or company to have the sole right of dealing 
in some kind of goods. Tliis right was only given in return for 
a handsome payment ; and sometimes, in return for further 
considerarion, the King would allow some one dse to infringe 
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the jarst person’s monopoly. Now these payments were very 
much like a tax on the goods, or at least a licence for the right 
of selling them, and it was the monopolies that first suggested 
the idea of an Excise (although as a matter of fact the idea did 
not first occur to Englishmen : it was copied from the Dutch). 
Parliament had a strong objection to monopolies, because they 
enabled the king to raise money on his own account ; but it 
had no qualms about levying taxes itself on the sale of goods. 
Therefore, in the crisis of the Civil War, it fell back on this 
device. At first only drinks were taxed ; but Parliament 
realized that it had struck a rich vein of wealth and the Excise 
soon grew. I have before me as I write a papr printed in 
1657 giving Cromwell’s Excise tariff for that year : it already 
contained over twenty different kinds of goods, including all 
the chief metals, starch, soap, and salt. The salt tax was after- 
wards a great source of contention, for it bore very heavDy on 
poor people who needed it for preserving their meat. As 
we should expect, the Excise duties grew larger and longer in 
the eighteenth century and shrunk again with the Customs tariff 
in the nineteenth. The Excise duties proper now consist very 
largely of taxes on beer and spirits made in Great Britain ; 
but in the official accounts a whole group of taxes are classed 
with the Excise duties — ^licences of iill kinds — ^the new enter- 
tainments tax, and some others. 

Another tax on goods, also copied from the Dutch, is the 
special duty on houses. It was first levied just before 1700 

House Tax William Ill’s war against 

Louis XIV of France, and it has remained ever 
since. But in comparison vrith the huge income from Customs 
and Excise this tax is a very small affair. 

A more important group of taxes which now yield about 
£ 30 , 000,000 are the Estate Duties, levied on the total amount 
Estate of a person's property at his death, with additional 
Duties payments by each legatee on the share which he or 
she inherits. They are a very good form of taxation, because 
they strike a man’s property only when he is dead and do no 
serious harm to his heirs, beraiuse small fortunes are not taxed 
at all and moderate fortunes are only taxed lightly. The duty 
fais heavily on the estates of really rich men, but their relatives 
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are generally well-to-do already, so that the effect of the tax 
is, as a rule, only to deprive wealthy people of part of a 
windfall which they do not urgently need. Further, most 
people who have fairly large fortunes make an arrangement 
with an insurance company, by which they pay instalments 
each year to the company while they are alive, and when they 
die the company pays the whole duty on their estates. 

Finally, it is worth while to notice that the inheritance of 
large fortunes is the chief cause of inequality of wealth. If aU 
men had to live on their own earnings or their own savings, 
some would have rather larger incomes than others, but the 
difference would not be very great. There are some self- 
made millionaires, but most of the great masses of wealth that 
exist in private hands have been built up by one generation after 
another and 'handed on from father to son, and have often been 
increased by marriage with rich heiresses. Now the possession 
of wealth need not in itself be an abuse — everything depends 
on the way in which the wealth is used. And it is certainly 
much worse that one man should be poor and unemployed 
than that another should be rich and successful. But the fact 
remains that a man who has an unusual amount of wealth has 
also an unusual amount of power over his fellow-men ; and, 
indeed, most of those who are anxious for wealth desire it not 
so much for its own sake as for the power which it will bring 
them. Therefore, even in a country so democratic as ours, 
there are some men who have quite as much power as feudal 
nobles used to have, and they possess it not because they have 
been entrusted with it by the people, but because they are 
wealthy. They have not, it is true, either serfs or law courts 
of their own ; their influence is of a subtler kind, but it is none 
the less real. Moreover, wealth passes, like feudal rule, from 
father to son, and if the father uses it well the son may use it 
recklessly and for selfish ends. It is easy to see, then, what a 
danger lies in the custom of inheriting wealth, and in the large 
fortunes which result from the custom. For a very long time 
this danger has been admitted. The ancient Romans made 
a law— though they failed to enforce it — ^limiting the amount of 
land that any one could own. The peasants who revolted in 
1851: haifcvague ideas about equalizing wealth ; so, too, had 
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many who preached equality in the French Revolution ; and 
Harrington, the great demfocrat of the seventeenth century, 
made a definite proposal that both the amount of wealth which 
any one person might hold and the amount which he might 
inherit should be restricted by law. We have not yet put 
that suggestion into force, and it would be very difficult to do 
so, for the desire to lay up wealth for those of our families 
is still a great spur to enterprise, and it is at least arguable 
that to check that enterprise for the sale of preventing large 
fortunes would do more harm than good. A limit may be set 
to inheritance sooner or later, and the estate duties show that 
we are moving in that direction. We have reached the stage 
of realizing that large fortunes, and especially inherited for- 
tunes, are very suitable objects of taxation ; and further, that it 
is right to make the tax grow with the fortune — so that the 
larger the fortune the higher the proportion of it that is taken 
out as a tax. In technical language we have made the estate 
duty progressive. 

A peculiar kind of tax, more or less like the Excise, is 
known as the Stamp Duty. We all know that penny stamps 
are affixed to receipts for amounts over £2. 

“ ^ Many documents of other kinds — cheques, deeds 

of partnership or apprenticeship, deeds for the transfer of 
land, and all manner of trading agreements — ^have more 
expensive stamps, either fastened with gum or embossed 
on the forms themselves. For theSfe purposes the chief 
post offices keep a wonderful variety of stamps — a far larger 
variety than most people are aware of ; and anyone who 
makes an agreement buys a stamp at a price which depends 
on the nature of the agreement, and often on the amount 
of money involved. The price paid is a kind of tax. But 
why is this charge made, and why are we willing to pay ? 
The explanation is that no such document is legal unle.ss 
it is stamped. Let us suppose that I have paid a tradesman’s 
account for, say, £3, and he has given me a receipt without 
a stamp. The tradesman is dishonest enough to send in 
the account again and I refuse to pay. He charges me in 
a county court, and I bring the receipt to the court to prove 
that I have paid already. Since the receipt has^no stamp 
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the judge will not, and cannot, accept it as evidence, and he 
will be bound to make me pay again. And so it is with 
all the other documents : none of them is legal unless it is 
duly stamped. For this reason the stamp duties are very 
economical to the government. They are said to “ cdlect 
themselves.” There is no need to keep a body of officials 
to force us to buy the stamps, because we buy them regularly 
in our own interests. The stamp duties bring in rather more 
than ;£ 8 , 000,000 a year. 

The oldest tax of all is the land tax. In the early Middle 
Ages land was by far the most important form of wealth — 
The Land that is the reason why feudalism was based on 
Tax the ownership of land. Consequently when a 

king wished to raise money — usually to pay for a war— it 
was natural that he should take the amount of a man’s 
land as the surest sign of his ability to pay taxes. It was 
not until the twelfth century that En^ish kings began to 
use any other kind of property as a measure for taxation. 
By that time trade had grown just far enough, and towns- 
people had just enough in the way of clothes and furniture 
and plate to make it worth while to tax these “ movable ” 
goods. But even in the fourteenth century there were 
only sixteen citizens in London who had possessions, apart 
from land, valued at more than £6o. 

Thus in the later Middle Ages it became the custom to 
levy taxes both on land and on general properly, and this 
custom continued down to the end of the seventeenth 
century. However, a tax of this kind was never really 
satisfactory. It was always a slow and difficult business 
to find the capital value of each man’s belongings, and in 
very many cases only a rough guess was made at the value ; 
consequently the estimates were nearly a Iways unfair. 
Moreover, people were often able to hide their goods until 
the collectors had done their work, so that the general 
property taxes never brought in anything like the amount 
which they should have brought in theory. For these rea.sons 
tl^ collectors in the eighteenth century gave up the attempt 
to tax “movable” property, and confined their attentions 
to the la^. But even here their efforts grew slack. A 
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survey of all the land in the country and valuation of each 
man’s holding could only be made with great trouble and 
expense. Therefore the collectors never made a fresh survey 
after 1698. There was a further reason for this slackness — 
that Parliament was composed almost entirely of landowners, 
who were not at all anxious to tax themselves — in fact, they 
would have been very glad to do away with the tax 
altogether. Now the value of land was steadily rising, 
and a fresh survey would have meant a heavier tax. There- 
fore, Parliament never encouraged the collectors to make 
another survey. From 1698 to the present day the old 
land tax has continued, but it now yields only £' 200 , 0 <x> 
a year. 

The history of the land tax shows very weU the difficulty 
of arranging the taxation either of land or of general pro- 
perty. If the tax is to be at all fair it must be based on a 
careful survey, and the survey is always slow and expensive. 
Moreover, since the value of property is continually changing 
a fresh survey ought to be made every few years. But 
no government has ever succeeded in carrying out this heavy 
task satisfactorily. Our own government imposed a new 
land tax in 1909, based on a sound general principle of taxing 
the “ natural ” value of land. Yet, in spite of all the expert 
advice and all the economical methods which a modern 
government has at its command, this tax proved so expensive, 
and yielded so small a return, that it was abolished ten years 
later. In France and the United States there are still general 
property taxes which include the land, and in both 
countries they are unsatisfactory. In France no general 
survey of land values has been made for more than a century. 
The American tax works out so unfairly that a leading 
American economist has described it as “ beyond peradven- 
ture the worst tax known to the civilized world,” 

It is true that a proposal has been made in Parliament, 
and widely supported in the country, to make a levy on 
capital— that is, to impose a heavy tax based on the capital 
owned by each person. This proposal is important, because 
the “ capital levy,” if it were successful, would pay a con- 
siderable fraction of the cost of the war. We might suppose 
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at a first glance that the suggestion stands condemned by 
the failure of all taxes on general property in the past. 
But, as a matter of fact, the tax now suggested is quite 
different from the old levies on property. The survey would 
be much simpler, and as the tax would only l)e imposed 
once, or at most two or three times, there would be no need 
for repeated surveys ; so that the groat objection to the old 
tax would not arisd in this case. / 

We have glanced at the chief taxes levied by our govern- 
ment, and we have remarked that all govornnionts agree 
One Tax or with ours in adopting a variety of taxes. It 
Many? has often been suggested that a single tax, 
heavy enough to meet all the expenses of government, 
would be a great improvement on the present variety 
and complication. The American writer, Hemy George, 
held that land should be the one object of taxation, Ixjcause 
trade would then be left quite free and unburdened, and 
because the landlord does not work for his living. But 
although some landlords do not work for a living they are 
not the oiily people in that irosition : for ex;unple, all who 
have inherited shares in government stock or trading concerns 
receive an “unearned” income. Furthermore, no con- 
ceivable tax on land would now be large enough to meet the 
huge expenses of government. 

Another suggestion is tliat each person’s expenditure— 
the amount he can afford to pay for goods in general—is 
the b^t guide to the amount which he ought to pay in 
taxation. But that is by no means certain. If, for example, 
there has been illness in a family and the head of the family 
Im had to pay heavy doctors’ bills he will, according to 
this scheme, have to pay correspondingly h»vy taxes at 
the very time when he is least able to do so. In the eighteenth 
centuiy a proposal found some favour with Parliament that 
all taxes should be in the nature of licences. The idea was 
that just as men pay a lump sum each year to be allowed to 
1 motors, or hawk tin kettles, so every one 

sho^d py for the privilege not only of selling any kind of 
goo(M, but also for buying — so ranch for wearing wigs, so 
much for vdvet clothes, mahogany furniture, coffee, jam, 
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and all manner of other commodities. Fortunately, the 
scheme was never put into practice, and only led to a slight 
increase in the number of licences. 

A more reasonable plan is that of a single tax based on 
income. The chief, though not the only, reasons against 
this plan are practical. It would be very difficult to arrange 
the tax in such a way as to be fair to every one : people 
with smaU incomes would find the payment of compara- 
tively large lump sums a heavy burden ; moreover, there 
would be a great expense in collecting the tax on small 
incomes and only a very slight return for the expense. In 
some countries there is an income-tax which is nominally 
supposed to be paid by even the poorest labourer, but most 
governments have decided agaiast levying such a tax on 
reaUy poor people. 

There are, in addition, some general reasons against any 
single tax. One is that most people do not feel it so much 
of a burden to pay their taxes at different times and in 
different wa37s. Another is that whereas it would be very 
difficult to make any single tax quite fair to everybody, 
it is much easier to arrive at a rough equality if there are 
several taxes. If one tax bears heavily on a particular 
class of people, another will hardly touch them, but will be 
paid largely by some other class. Thus taxes on tea and 
tobacco are felt most severely by poor people, but the income- 
tax strikes the comparatively well-to-do and does not affect 
small incomes at aU. Further, seeing that there are several 
very convenient wa 3 rs of levying taxes, it would be a pity 
to make use of only one of them. For these reasons, among 
others, every government levies many different kinds of taxes. 

One striking feature of our tax system is seen particularly 
clearly in the case of the income-tax. The rate of taxation 
Progressive is higher for large incomes than for small, or in 
Taxation other words, the tax is progressive. Estate 
duties are graded in a similar way,^ and taking our tax 

^ The estate duties are also graded on a different system, based on 
kinship. A nephew or cousin of the deceased person pays at a higher 
rate for his legacy than widow or child, and a legatee who is not related 
at all pays at a higher rate still. 
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s;^tem as a whole we can say truly that in general rich people 
yield up a larger lu-oporlion of their wealth in taxation than 
poor people do. Is it fair that they should do so, or ot^ht 
we to aim at making all people pay a tout the same propor- 
tion of their wealth ? The question lias very often b^n 
discussed, and the answer has never been thoroughly settled. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty years ago Adam Smith wrote : 
“ It is not very unreasonable that the rich should contribute 
to the public cxi>ense, not only in jiroportion to their revenue, 
but something more than in that i)!np(Hti<.u.” But for a 
long time most economists and jxiliticians disagreed with 
this view : it is only in quite recent y<‘ars that inogressivc 
taation has come into genenil favour. 'I'liere is a simple 
principle underlying the idea. We can illustrate the i>rinciple 
in this way ; One man has had £()<i a year and his income 
rises to £100. The cxtni £zo will lx; very useful to him, 
because it will probably enable him to buy Ix'tter food or 
clothes, or to live in a healthier <lisfrirt. or in some other 
way to give himself an advantage which ht; gnjatly needs. 
Another man’s income is £qoo, and it ima-eases to £1000— 
again an increase of one-niuth. He will certainly to glad 
to have the additional £i<k) ; hut what mse will he make of 
it ? He may use it to ludp in buying a motor or in renting 
a better house, or again, he may not six’-ud it directly at all 
—he may save and invest the mon«'y, using only the interest 
to increase his comforts slightly. In any case he do<'s not 
seriously need the extra income. And a man witli £9000 
a year has still less need of an additional £iiX)o. Now let 
us suppose that these additional sums are all taken away in 
taxation. The first man- will feel stwercly the loss of £10, 
but the second will still have a reason,ahly large income ; 
and the third has an income of which no one ran complain. 
If we decide that the poorest of the three cJin afford to pay 
£10, we must admit that the second could afford to pay more 
than £100, and the third much more tlian £1000. 

That is the principle on which the income-tax and all 
progressive taxes are based — ^the principle tluat as an income 
incimses the importance of any given fraction of it duninislies. 
It does not work out exactly in aU cases. We can imagine, 
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for instance, that a man with a moderate salary has just 
received an advance of ;^ioo a year. The increase enables 
him to pay for a private secretary, and so he is set free to do 
some very important work. No one can pretend in such a 
case that the last £xoo is less valuable to him than the rest 
of his income. But in spite of such particular exceptions 
the general principle is sound. 

If we admit this principle we are faced with a further 
question : How far is the progression to go, or how steep 
is the grading to be ? That question cannot be definitely 
answered. The amount of grading depends partly on the 
needs of the government and partly on the prevailing idea 
as to what is fair in taxation. If most people felt it was 
unfair for any man to have an income much above the 
average, the government could easily take far more from 
the large incomes than it does at present ; in fact, it could 
take so much that no one would be left with more than 
a moderate income, say £iqoo a year, when he had settled 
his account with the tax collector. But we are very far 
from such a state of affairs, and it is hardly possible that we 
should ever arrive there. Long before we had reached that 
position the whole system of society would have been so 
changed that there would be no exceptionally wealthy men 
left to be taxed by the government. This principle, then, 
does not justify any definite amount of progression : it only 
helps the tendency to throw the weight of taxation on the 
large income. The actual burden on different levels of 
income depends mainly on the amount of taxes that the 
government needs to raise. And the fact is that a govern- 
ment nowadays finds it easier to tax a few wealthy persons 
than a large number of poorer people. An increase of 
taxation is always unpopular ; but a tax on th^ weU-to-do 
causes less outcry and is cheaper to collect than one which 
is widely distributed among the people. 

It was not always so, as we know already. A hundred 
years ago the taxes bore far more heavily on the poor than 
on the rich, and at the same time it was almost impossible 
to persuade Members of Parliament to increase the burden 
on their own class. The great change that has come about 
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in recent times is very largely due to the growth of democracy. 
Seeing that the mass of the people now have votes, taxes 
have to be arranged more or less according to their wishes ; 
and there is no doubt that the mass of the people wish to 
be lightly taxed themselves, and to see a great proportion 
of the taxes drawn from the large fortunes. 

Most people, indeed, would be glad if they could escaj^ 
taxation altogether. And it is not beside the point to ask 
cfc nw whether, after all, we ought to force very poor 
IvS oue men to contribute to the cost of government, 
pay Taxes ? According to the principle of progression it womd 
seem that we ought not ; for many poor people are unable 
to keen themselves reasonably well fed, clothed, and housed, 
and therefore have less than nothing to spare for taxation. 
The only theoretical reason on the other side b this : 
that if we pay no taxes we are apt to feel irresponsible, to 
sunnort any sort of hare-brained or revolutionary scheme, 
no matter what it may cost, or to look upon government 
as a matter that does not concern us ; whereas if we are 
taxpayers we shall almost certainly be more cautions and 
law-abiding. There is not really much force in this argument. 
Most poor people, for a reason which wiU be shown directly, 
do not as a matter of fact realize that they are paying taxes. 
Advocates of fresh expenditure and leaders of revolution 
are nearly always men of at least moderate means, who 
therefore pay a fair amount of taxation. Moreover, taxation, 
if it is at all heavy, tends rather to make people discontented 
than to persuade them to order and reason. And finally, 
the best way to spread enlightened views about government is 
surelv to teach people whatever ought to be known. A little 
direct teaching would go further than a great deal of taxation. 

The real reason why government taxes the whole popula- 
tion is that it cannot help doing so. The pwrrat peope 
only pay taxes in an indirect way by giving higher pn<^ 
for their tea, tobacco, and alcoholic drinks : ttot is why 
many of them do not realize that they 
th» only know that the goods are dear. The ccBt of the 
goods is high, of course, because Custcans or Exose duties 
are charged on them. Now the govenamwt could not 
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possibly pay its way without levying Customs and Excise, 
and it cannot prevent the price from rising to cover the tax. 
Therefore it is bound to make even the poorest people pay 
a little taxation in this way. Yet seeing that they pay no 
other taxes, and also that Customs and Excise duties are 
charged on so few goods, chiefly on luxuries — ^we can safely 
conclude that they are taxed almost as lightly as possible. 

We have just said that buyers of taxed goods have to 
pay a higher price because of the tax. This statement 
Direct and raises an important question. It implies that 
Indirect although the merchant who imports tea or 
Taxes tobacco, and the brewer of alcoholic drinks, has 
to pay the duty, he does not really bear the burden, 
but hands it on to his customers in the fonn of a higher 
price. If it is the same with all taxes, they must all 
be distributed among the population ; and in that case it 
would follow that the bulk of the burden would faU on poor 
people. We know that it is not so, and, therefore, it appears 
that while some taxes can be handed on by the first payer, 
others cannot ; and clearly it is important for anyone who 
is arranging taxes, and trying to arrange them fairly, to know 
approximately where the burden will fall, and who will 
have to pay the various duties in the long run. The problem 
of finding out who pays the taxes, in technical language, 
the problem of the incidence of taxation, is a matter of endless 
complexity, and we must leave it to students of economics. 
In many cases the tax is shared : for example, a tax on houses 
in a district with a growing population is shared between 
landlord and tenant, and it is almost impossible to teU in 
what proportion. Other taxes, including several duties on 
land, and the income-tax as a general rule, cannot be shifted. 
A landlord who is getting as much rent as possible already 
cannot raise the rent any higher because he has to pay a 
tax ; and a shopkeeper who pays an income-tax on his profits 
will not be able to charge higher prices for that reason. If 
he did he would lose custom and his profits would go down. 
Such taxes, which cannot be shifted, are called direct, because 
they faU directly and once for aU on the person who first 
pays them. 
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Customs and Excise duties, and taxes which can be 
handed on, are called indirect, because the final payer of the 
tax is the purchaser who has to give a higher price. But 
perhaps we are making a rather too sweeping assertion 
when we suggest that Customs duties can always be handed 
on from seller to buyer. We are all familiar with the idea | 

of “ making the foreigner pay ” part of our taxes by means | 

of a Customs tariff, and this idea certainly conflicts with our ■: 
statement. If the foreigner who exports goods to us pays 
the whole or part of our Customs duty, then we who buy 
the goods will pay only a fraction of the tax, and perhaps 
none at aU. The fact is that Customs duties may be paid or ) 
shared by the exporter; and anyone who understands 
something of the theory of international trade can explain 
in what circumstances the exporter (t.e. the foreigner) will 
stand the burden. Nevertheless, in real life those circum- 
stances very seldom exist. Therefore it is extremely difficult 
to make the exporter pay, and we are quite justified in saying 
that, in general. Customs duties are indirect taxp paid in 
the long run by the person who buys the goods in order to 
eat, drink, or smoke them. 

One more problem of taxation deserves our notice. The 
government now spends great sums of money every year on 

Is Taxation education, old age pensions, cm ployiucnt exchanges , 

goodPoUeySand other kinds of service, and it tends to s^xind 
more and more in these directions. Is the government doing 
well to ^nd this money and to raise taxes for the purpose, or 
were the statesmen of an earlier generation right in saying 
that the money would be better used if it were left in private 
honrig ? Without a doubt, taxation does interfere with our 
liberty, and it may cause us real hardship. We may have 
laboured to make money in order to speM it in very desir- 
able ways, perhaps to subscribe to charittes, to educate our ; 
children, or to invest it in some useful fine of business. Then 
the government steps in and wrests it from us for its own 
use. Is the government acting fairly in such a case ? The 
whole problem turns on the use to which government puts 
its revenue. If taxes are spent in wasteful v»ys, then 
undoubtedly they would have been better used in many 
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cases by private persons. On the other hand, the work of 
government in providing schools, helping to prevent un- 
employment, building houses for workers, and in several 
other lines of service, is work of the first importance. More- 
over, such work was by no means satisfactorily done before 
government undertook it. Therefore we must conclude 
that money spent in this way is at least as well spent as it 
would be by private persons. 

There are two points, however, to consider on the other 
side. It is the duty of government in raising taxes to cause 
as little injury as possible ; to tax large rather than small 
incomes ; to avoid taking an undue amount of funds that 
would have been saved and invested by the taxpayer ; and 
to make indirect taxes strike expenditure on luxuries rather 
than necessary expenditure. And secondly, in spending 
the money the government should practise economy, in 
particular by setting up no departments and employing no 
oj66cials beyond the number required for efficient working. 
In the first matter, the character of our tax system, we have 
little ground for complaint. But in the second — ^the si^e 
and burden of the Civil Service — ^there is some room for 
improvement. 
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CHAPTER Xy 1 

TAXATION [continued) 

Parliamentary Finance : 

N OW, having examined the taxes which form the 
bulk of the government income, we must ask 
how Parliament, or more exactly, the House of 
Commons, manages its financial business. 

Most private persons either know, or guess as well as they 
can, the size of their income, and try to keep their expenses i 
within the limit of their receipts. With Parliament the order ^ 
is reversed. A large part of its expenditure is fixed, but the 
income is (vnthin very wide limits) whatever Parliament chooses 
to tnaVp it. Therefore expenditure is decided first, and after- 
wards Parliament has to decide how to meet its liabilities. 

At the beginning of each year, then, the House of Commons 
agrees on the amount which is to be spent during the year, 
Control ot and next it agrees upon the kind and amount of the 
Btpendltore taxes with which the (ixiHinscs are to be rrot. The 
“ beginning of the year,” in a financial sense, is not ist January, 
but a date early in April. Seeing that the parliamentary 
session only starts in February, and that the House has to do 
a amount of routine business and mradi discussion 

before it can decide on the taxes, the new financial year could 
not wdl begin any earlier. As a mattea- of fact, during the 
war Parliament has sometimes been five or six weeks behind- 
hand with its public business, and the new tasM have not been 
discussed until some time in May. 

Before the beginning of the &mncial year the government 
must know how much it proposes to spend. Therefore a great 
of work has to be done in advance. The preixuations 
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begin in the autumn, when the chief officials of each Depart- 
ment of State make careful calculations of the amounts they 
are likely to spend during the following year. Their esti- 
mates have to be very detailed and exact, because Parliament 
only allows them money for the precise purposes for which it 
is asked. Money granted for salaries must be spent on sal- 
aries — ^and so with the grants for stores, stationery, furniture, 
uniforms, travelling, or any other purpose. And further, any 
balance left over at the end of the year cannot be kept by the 
department, but must go back into the general funds of the 
government. If it were not so, a department might ask for 
more than it needed each year, and in the long run might pile 
up a reserve which would make it independent of Parliament. 
This S37stem, of course, leaves the departments less freedom 
than they would like to have, and it helps to account for the 
lack of enterprise and clinging to routine of which the depart- 
ments are often — and sometimes rightly — accused. No 
ordinary buiness firm could be successful if it were forced to 
decide a year in advance exactly how much it would spend on 
wages, advertising, and stock. But, on the other hand, this 
rigid system has certain advantages. In particular it helps to 
give Parliament a firmer control over the departments and 
tends towards economy, because all expenditure has to be 
accounted for in advance. When the officials have prepared 
their estimates and discussed them fully with the Minister in 
charge of their departments, they send on the estimates to the 
Treasury. There the accounts are examined in detail ; and 
it is the duty of the Treasury officials to see that no unnecessary 
demands are made, for the main purpose of the Treasury is to 
keep down expense. After this revision all the estimates are 
collected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who presides 
over the Treasury, and he discusses them with the CaWnet. 
AH these preparations take place in the winter months, and at 
the same time the Chancellor is considering, with the help of 
the Treasury officials, what changes in taxation be needed 
in the coming year. 

Next the proposals have to come before the House of 
Conunons, and, for the reasons which we have just seen, the 
question of expenditure comes first. To deal with matters of 
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money the House always goes into Committee in order to 
discuss freely. The Committee consists of the whole House, 
and when it discusses expenditure it is known as a Committee 
of Supply. The Committee ought, in theory, to consider the 
demands of every department in detail, btit those demands axe 
now so enormous, and the time of Parliament is so fully occu- 
pied with other things, that the estimates cannot be thoroughly 
examined. The result is that expenditure is less under the 
control of Parliament and more under the control of the 
Cabinet than it used to be, and the influence of the Cabinet is 
so much the stronger. Further, Parliament ought, in theory, 
to sanction all the expenditure for the. new financial year on 
or before 31st March, the last day of the old year. That is 
impossible in practice. Instead, Parliament agrees before the 
beginning of the year to allow the Ministry enough money to 
answer its needs for some weeks. Then from time to time 
during the session the discussion of the estimates is continued 
and fresh supplies are allowed to the Ministry. When ques- 
tions of supply have been debated in Committee, the Speaker 
is recalled, the Committee "reports” its decision, and the 
decision is then passed by the House of Commons as a BiU—a 
Vote of Supply — and passes the House of Lords as a matter of 
course. This process of discussion in Committee and voting 
of supplies goes on throughout the session, and at the very 
end, usually on the last day, all the votes are brought 
together and passed as a single Apjnopriation Act,i 
which represents and sanctions all the cxqH nditurc for the 
year. 

■■■ When the amount of expenditure is decided, Parliament 
makes provision for the required income by giving leave to 
Control of the Ministers to collect certain taxts. This leave 
IneoiBo is given quite separately from the votes of supply 
in a Committee of the whole House known as the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. We may assume that befcae stst 
March an instalment of supply has been voted for the Mirastry . 
As soon as possible after that date the House goes into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to decide on the income for the new 
1 This name impHes «xat Parliament appropriates, or takes posses- 
»<ai of, a certain amount of monc^ for riio use of the govamment. 
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year. The first sitting of this Committee is in a sense the 
central feature of the whole session, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then presents his Budget — or annual account of 
revenue and expenditure. In the speech in which he intro- 
duces the Budget, he first reviews the past financial year, 
showing how nearly the actual figures agree with the estimates 
made twelve months before. There is usually a difference of 
only two or three per cent. Next he gives the estimated expen- 
diture for the new year, and finally, he proposes any changes in 
taxation that may be needed. For many years before the war 
the expenditure, and consequently the amount of taxation, 
was steadily rising. The number of officials in the Civil Service 
grew year by year ; fresh burdens, such as old age pensions, 
were undertaken by the government, and the cost of the Army 
and Navy continually increased at a rate which in those days 
seemed prodigious. By 1914 the annual income had grown 
to £200,000,000. It is now considerably over £1,000,000,000. 
Thus Chancellors in recent times have had the difficult task of 
searching each year for new taxes, or discussing which of the 
old taxes can best be increased, in order to raise the revenue 
to a higher figure than it has ever reached before. And in 
view of the great programme of social reforms which is now 
before the country, we cannot expect that our taxes will return 
to their old level in any length of time which we need con- 
sider. Therefore the levying of taxes is stiU likely to present 
a difficult pr^lem year by year. 

When the Committee of Ways and Means has come to an 
agreement, it reports to the House, and a Bill is passed giving 
the decisions of the Committee. This Bill, like the Votes of 
Supply, is sure to be passed by the House of Lords, for by the 
terms of the Parliament Act of 1911 the Lords are bound to 
agree to any " Money Bills '' sent to them from the Commons. 
The recognized principle is that the Commons, who are elected 
by the people, shall have control over the money paid by the 
people in taxation. 

With the passing of the Budget, the provision of money for 
the year is finished as far as Parliament is concerned, unless 
some emergency makes it necessary to add something to the 
taxes during the session. 
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The remaining work is in the hands of officials and bankers. 
Officials who collect taxes arc divided into two groujw. One 
Collection group is responsible for taxes on goods (Customs 
of Taxes and Excise duties), and the In'adquartcrs of this 
group is the London Custom House, beside the Thames. The 
other headquarters is also close to the Thames, in Somerset 
House, the magnificent building between the Strand and 
Waterloo Bridge, which is also the central registry office for the 
whole country. The group connected with Somerset House 
collects the Inland Revenue, of which the income-tax is the 
chief comix)ncnt. The Customs department has bmnehes 
at all the chief ports to examine the papers and cargoes of all 
ships arriving from abroad, and to chjirge the required duties 
on wines, tea, and other taxable goods, above all, tobacco. 
There is another staff whose duty it is to watch the coast and 
prevent smuggling. This work is not now so arduous or 
exciting as it was before the middle of the nineteenth centxuy, 
when far more goods were liable to taxation and the induce- 
ment to smuggling was much gri>at(:r. 

The Excise department has branches all over the country. 
Its main work is to collect taxes on alcoholic liquors, and for 
this purpose preventive men are attached to hUl the chief 
distilleries and breweries.* 

We cannot describe here the method of collecting taxes 
in any detail ; its most important feature is that there are 
separate staffs of Surveyors to calculate the amount wlxich 
each person or firm has to pay, and of Collectors whose duty is 
to receive the money. Thus the same man is never allowed 
both to assess and to collect a tax. This devia* is dearly 
meant to be a safeguard against dishonesty. 

Now that taxation is such a huge and complicatal business it 
requires a very large staff. There are about fourteen thousand 
officials in the Customs and Excise department alone. But 
in proportion to the vast sum collected the exptjnse of the 
taxing departments is not heavy. In the year 1916-17 the 
cost of collecting a revenue of ^£663,000, 000 was slightly over 
£5,000,000. Two hundred years ago in England seven per 
cent, and in Ireland seventeen per cent, of the total revenue 

‘ Robert Bums waw a preventive maa in tbie Excise departmont. 
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appeared in the process of collection : it found its way readily 
into the pockets of officials, because the accounts were always 
in confusion. 

The chief .source of confusion was the fact that public 
money was entered in many different accounts, so that it was 
The Con- impossible for any central department to keep 
soMated control over the whole system of finance. A new 
Fund system was introduced in 1787 by William Pitt, 
who had a very clear and business-like mind. He arranged 
that all money coming to the government from any source 
should be paid into a single account at the Bank of England, 
which he called the Consolidated Fund ; and the same system 
is used at the present day. All money collected by officials, 
whether it comes in the form of coin, notes, or cheques, is sent 
either to a branch or to the headquarters of the Bank of 
England or the Bank of Ireland. These are official banl® for 
the government, which deals with them exactly as a private 
depositor would, and the Consolidated Fund is the govern- 
ment’s deposit with the Bank of England. All money paid 
in any part of the United Kingdom to the credit of govern- 
ment is eventually sent into this one account. 

The Consolidated Fund is like a trap to which admission 
is easy, but from which escape is very difficult. Money is 
constantly pouring in from all over the country tffiough the 
Bankers' Clearing House : the process of^ drawing public 
money out of the Bank, on the other hand, is slow and com- 
plicated and hedged about with restrictions. 

The Fund is managed by a Minister, the Paymaster- 
General, and he alone is able to draw money out of it. No 
Paymaster ot^^er Minister or head of a department, not even 
the Prime Minister or Chancellor of the Ex- 
Comptroller chequer, can draw from the Fund at his own 
discretion ; he can only use the sums transferred to his depart- 
ment by the Paymaster. And during the last half-century 
even the Paymaster has not been aUowed to draw money 
from the Fund on his own responsibility. He has first to get 
a warrant from an official called the ComptroUer and Auditor- 
General. In the warrant there is a statement of the purpose 
for which the money withdrawn is to be used : it is the busi- 
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ness of the Comptroller to cumi)are this statement with the 
Parliamentary estimates in order to be sure that the expendi- 
ture propo^d is in accordance with the instructions of Parlia- 
ment. His usual method is to send to the Paymaster once a 
quarter a warrant for each Department of State, giving it the 
amount which it should need to spend, according to the 
estimates, during the next three months. 

This, however, is not the Comptroller’s chief duty. As his 
title suggests, he not only keeps a check on expiaiditiircj, but 
also audits the accounts of all departments. He has a large 
staff engaged on this work, and once a year he makes a report 
to Parliament on the state of the public accounts, showing 
particularly whether the departments have spent their money 
according to the wishes of Parliament. During the war, when 
many new departments were formed, and all government 
offices were more or less upset, his work was very difficult and 
responsible, and his reports showed a great amount of waste 
and inism;uuig(;ment. His rei>ort is considered in detail each 
year by a Committee of Public Accounts consisting of a few 
experienced Members of Parliament, who send it forward, 
with comments of their own, to the House of Commons 
towards the end of the session. 

It will be seen tliat the Comptroller and Auditor-Generad 
has close relations with the House of Commons. The ffict is 
that, althoi^h he has an office in the Treasury building, he is 
not an official of the Treasury or any other department, like 
the Clerks of the Commons and the Si'rgeant-al-Anus, he is 
appointed by Parliament, and is a servant of the House of 
Commons, his main business being to help the House to 
control expenditure. 

The Treasury offidals, of course, help in the same work. 
We have seen that they have to draw up estimates every year. 

Treasury careful estimates will 

ever exactly meet the needs of all departments. 
Ev^ government office finds it necessary to spend sums 
which have not been foreseen. Before they do so, however, 
they must consult the Treasury, and there is a constant 
correspondence between the Treasury and other departments 
about matters of detail in which it is found necessary to depart 
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from the estimates. If a serious need arises during the session 
a department will send to Parliament, through the Treasury, 
a set of supplementary estimates, asking for a larger grant 
than that provided in the votes of supply for the year. 

All that can be done by the Treasury, the Comptroller, tlie 
Public Accounts Committee, and the Paymaster-General, is 
to see that all expenditure is legal and according to the wishes 
of Parliament. But we have noticed that the House of 
Commons has very little time for discussing questions of ex- 
penditure, and most Members have not the necessary technical 
knowledge, so that all this elaborate system of checks does not 
really provide a guarantee against waste of public money. 
Our financial system, in fact, is like Rob Roy's wallet, which 
had a most formidable arrangement of locks, but could easily 
be cut open. 

Now that the expenditure of government is so vast and 
has ^ch a vital effect on the welfare of every one in the 
Estimates country, there is a serious need that the whole 
Committee policy of finance should be carefully considered 
each year. Proposals for expenditure should all be brought 
together, the total should be ascertained and set against the 
amount of taxation which the people could reasonably be 
expected to pay. Then the various lines of expenditure should 
be arranged in order of importance, the amount which ought 
to be devoted to each should be calculated, and the conclusion 
reported to the House of Commons. In this way the House 
would be given a clear and systematic idea of the policy, and 
in particular the expense, which it was undertaking in any 
given session. 

It is true that the Cabinet is expected to discuss such 
general problems ; but many of the Members are preoccupied 
with the affairs of their departments, and all are so far in- 
volved in questions of party management and details of 
policy that it is very difficult for them to take a broad and 
detached view. The consequence is that the estimates are 
generally decided by each Minister pressing for the largest 
possible grant for his department, and the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer offering what resistance they can 
to increased expenditure. The Estimates Committee are 
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also expected to consider general questions of |»licy, but they 
arc in an equally difficult position ; they are confronted with a 
mass of figures, the result of discussions which they have not 
heard ; and in the time at their disposal it is imjiossible for 
them to grasp the full meaning of the figures or to understand 
the principles involved. 

The best solution of tliis serious difficulty would probably 
be the appointment of an official who would advise the Esti- 
mates Committee as the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
advises the Committee on Public Accounts. Such an official 
would gain a thorough grasp of the estimates, would guide the 
Committee through them, giving a general view of the whole 
expenditure, and pointing out the matters which most needed 
discussion. Then the Committee would be able to send a 
clear and really useful report to the House of Commons.*^ 

During the latter part of the war our govermmmt was 
spending in a year alwut £2,000,000,000 more than its in- 
The National come. This huge sum luid to lie raised, of course, 
Debt by borrowing, and in the whole course of the 
war the government borrowed well over {y/xx), 000,000. 
In normal times it is expected that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will make each year’s income at least equal the 
expenditure: he ought, in fact, to have a good balance in 
hand, for a reason which will be explained later. But it has 
hardly ever happened in history that a government has been 
able to pay for a war out of current revenue. In the Middle 
Ages, indeed, kings were supposed to finance wans in this way. 
The accepted principle at that time was that the king’s 
private income should cover the ordinary cost of government, 
and that taxes, such as the land and general projK-Tty tax, 
should only be raised as an emergency measure to meet special 
expenses— especially the cost of a war. But as time went on 
the cost both of wars and of the ordinary work of government 

‘ This suggestion has been made by several writers on public 
finance. The Select Committee on Hafional Expenditure (which is 
mentioned below, p. 208), in their Ninth R^rt (M.C. 121, 1918) re- 
commend the appointment of two or three Estimates Committce.s, with 
an offimal— t:he Examiner of Estimates- — to guide tliem. The recom- 
mendation is repeated in the Report of the MacMnraiy of Government 
Committee (Cd. 9230, p. 15), 
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steadily increased, and mlers found more and more difficulty 
in balancing their accounts. Elizabeth, the last sovereign 
who made ends meet, only succeeded by virtue of strict 
economy and much good luck. Eventually, after many 
struggles and failures, and the actual bankruptcy of one king 
(Charles II), a means of relief was found in the reign of 
William III when the ingenious merchant Paterson introduced 
the scheme of a permanent National Debt. His scheme in- 
cluded the founding of the Bank of England. The bank lent 
a large sum to the government without asking for repayment, 
and in return was given a good rate of interest and the right to 
issue notes up to the amount of the loan. Afterwards the 
bank made several other loans to government, but in the 
meantime the idea of borrowing without repaying had become 
firmly established, and others besides the directors of the 
bank had proved willing to lend. The government, instead 
of undertaking to return a loan, simply promised to pay in- 
terest, and to go on paying interest for ever, xmless at some 
time it should be able to repay the principal as well. During 
the first half of the eighteenth century most of the loans which 
composed the National Debt were made by three companies, 
the Bank, the South Sea Company, and the East Inffia Com- 
pany. But later, especially during the Napoleonic War, 
investment in war loans became more general. Even men 
with quite small incomes, who to-day would buy war savings 
certificates, at that time would pool their savings in order to 
lend £xoo to government. At the end of that war the National 
Debt had grown to an enormous figure. Each war of the 
eighteenth century had added a large amount, and by 1815 
it stood at ^800,000,000, or about £100,000,000 more than the 
debt in 1914. In the long years of peace during the nine- 
teenth century it was gradually paid back in part. But the 
Boer War drove it up again, and the recent war has left it at 
a figure undreamt of by anyone before the actual event. 

Those who lend money to the government may lend it 
permanently or for a certain period, say five, ten, or twenty 
yearn. In the second case the lender is given in return a bond, 
a document in which the government promises to return the 
loan when it is due, and in the meantime to pay interest. 
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In the case of a permanent loan, the <,l<jcunient, or scrip, given 
in exchange, only promisi's the interest. The temporary 
loans make up the unfunded debt, the pTmanent loans foraa 
the funded, debt. If, as often happens, the govi-rumont has 
not enough money in hand to meet its Iwnds when the time 
arrives, it can ask the lender to make the loan permanent, 
or it can borrow money from .some one else. A great deal of 
temporary debt has been “funded ” in this way, and without 
doubt many of the current war bonds will l>c changed into 
funded debt in a short (ime.^ 

Before the war the National Debt consisted very largely 
of "Consols.” This name goes hack to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Until that time the di‘ht was in several 
sections with different rates of interest ; l)ut many sections 
were then brought together, or consolidakd, into a single 
account, and the inti'rest on all the loans was fixed at 3 per 
cent. It remained at that h;vel until alumt twenty-five 
yoara ago, when it was fiml lowered to ami then to per 
cent, liuring th<; war several fresh loans have l)e(jn raised 
at varying rates of intwest, hut Ixffore long they will probably 
l)e “consolidated," and the interest will !«> fixed at a single 
rate, ixirhajis five per cent. 

Do governitx'iils ever succe<>d in getting rid of their debts? 
Occasionally they do. The United States government, for 
t?xamplo, was aWe to jiay off the whole of its dt;bt early «i the 
nineteenth century. If Ixdorc the war we had been taxed 
even lialf as heavily as wo are to-day, our govannnumt would 
have had such a large l)alana: in hand that it could easily 
have repaid our old debt in three or four years. But, as a 
general rule, repayments, if they have lx.xjn made at all, liave 
been made very gradiuilly. 

About thirty years ago Parliament rf'solved tliat the 
Chancellor of the Exch<;quer should set aside £28,000,000 
every year as a Sinking Fund, and should plan his taxes accord- 
ingly— t.g. he should try to Ikivc a surplus of tlmt amount 
at the end of the year. But tlie Chancellors luve never lived 
up to this resolution : between the Boer War and the out- 

A good deal of funding has already taken place since this chaptwr 
was written. 
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break of war in 1914, they set aside on the average less than 
£10,000,000 a year for this purpose. The debt with which onr 
government is now faced is so enormotis that the interest 
which will have to be paid on it every year will be more than 
half as large as the total debt in 1914 ; and the prospect of 
paying it all back seems very remote. For this reason many 
people advocate a “capital levy,” which would give the 
government a very large surplus to swell the Sinking Fund, 
and so would enable it to buy back a substantial block of the 
debt. The question is too involved and technical to be dis- 
cussed here ; but one other matter closely connected with it 
deserves our attention. It is nearly always assumed that 
when a government has contracted a debt, its next duty is to 
get rid of the debt as fast as it can. Some people, indeed, 
have used this argument on the other side : “ If we had no 
debt we should have no Consols, and what should we do then ? 
Where else could we find such a safe investment ? ” But we 
n ee d not stop to criticize their view. A more serious con- 
sideration is that England was saddled with a large debt 
in the nineteenth century, and yet the country was never 
more prosperous. It may appear, therefore, that a debt is 
not really a great handicap to a nation, and that we need 
not be concerned about its repa3nnent. Moreover, most' 
of the interest on the loans is paid to British subjects, 
so that the money taken from us in the form of taxation 
is given back to us in the form of interest. Where, then, is 
the objection to a debt, and why should we be anxious 
to repay it ? 

We must inquire who are the receivers of interest and 
who are the payers of taxes. Most of the interest goes to 
comparatively well-to-do. people, and a great deal goes to 
a small number of very wealthy persons. But taxes are 
paid by every one. Now the existence of a debt m^ins the 
raising of additional taxes to pay interest. Consequently 
the whole people, including the poorest, are made to contribute 
in order to pay interest to the wealthier part of the com- 
munity. In other words, the National Debt causes wealth 
to be more unevenly distributed: it tends to widen the 
gulf between rich and poor. There are some other objections 
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to National Debts/ but this is the most important, and in 
itself it is quite enough to justify any goviTument in paying 
back its debt as soon as possible. For the same reason a 
government ought during a war to pay a large prui^ortion 
of the expense by means of taxes, and so avoid needless 
borrowing. The existence of a National Debt, since it 
increases the burden on small incomes, is an argument for 
progressive taxation, which helps to rust ore the balance. 

We have seen that debts in the past have been due almost 
entirely to the cost of wars. What of the future ? If, as 
every one hopes, the era of international wars is coming to 
an end, we might expect that National Debts would soon p.ass 
into history as well. In all pritbabilify they will not, but 
they are very likely to change their nature. 

A vast amount of money borrowed during the war was 
spent, not directly in carrying on the enmpaign, but in puWic 
works, such as munition factories, shipyards, and houses for 
the workers. And alnmdy much more exfxjnditure of this 
kind is in view ; the building of a great number of houses, 
the digging of one or two channel tunnels, and several new 
docks, and quite possibly the purchase of railways, mines, 
and fleets of merchant shi|s. For these purposes the govern- 
ment must borrow, and in all probability this kind of ex- 
penditure will become more common in the future. But 
there is a great difference between loans for these constructive 
works and loans for war. Money raised for war is used up 
in the campaigns ; and the operations of war, although they 
may yield valuable results in other ways, do not yield any 
direct return in money. Therefore the whole interest on 
war loans has to be paid out of taxes. But harbours, railways, 
and houses bring, as a rule, a very good return. A government 
which borrows money for these purpose.s and spends it wisely, 
will probably find that they yield enougli to pay all the interest 
on the loan, and something more, which can be used as a 
Sinking Fund for paying off the capital. Thus the loan wifl 
not add a penny to taxation, and when the capital has bear 

»For instance, they help to keep up the general level of Interest, 
and so make it difficult to borrow capital lor the startog or eicpaniabii 
of busiuessese 
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returned these undertakings will become, like the Post 
Office, a source of revenue to the government, and will 
actually reheve the taxpayers of part of their burden. Hence, 
apart from international or civil wars, the future of National 
Debts appears much brighter than their past. 

Tyn ans of this latter kind— for public works — are often 
raised by local councils. They are used chiefly for such 
tmdertakings as tramways- and the supply of gas and water. 
The original cost of laying down tramlines, or gas and water 
mains, is very heavy— a much greater sum than any local 
council can afford to pay out of its annual income. There- 
fore the money is borrowed. But very often the work on 
which it is spent brings a large enough return to pay the 
interest and contribute to a Sinking Fund without adding 
to the local taxes. For this reason local debts are much 
more easily paid off than National Debts, and consequently 
present a less serious problem. They are also less dangerous, 
because they are under closer control. The amoimt of debt 
which a local body can accumulate is fixed in many cases by 
Act of Parliament. In nearly all cases the loan must be 
allowed by the Central Government ; and if a borough 
council wishes to imdertake some new work which will involve 
a loan, it may be necessary to get leave from Parhament by 
means of a private Bill.^ 

A National Debt is not limited in these ways. It is raised 
in timf- of war, when everything else has to give way to the 
necessity of defending the country. A Ministry must, indeed, 
obtain leave from Parliament in the form of a vote of credit ; 
but leave is given as matter of course. A refusal would mean 
that the Ministry must resign and the war must stop. And 
further, the expenditure of a wan loan is very little Under 
control ; because no one can possibly say in advance what 
the needs of the Army and Navy wiQ be. It is for this reason 
that there has been so much waste in the last few years. 
Great sums of money were voted without any orders as to 
their use. The departments which spent the money had 
only just been formed, or had been greatly enlarged, and were, 

^ A county council cannot do so, for it is not allowed to promote 
private Bills» 
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therefore, in a good deal of disorder. It vra.s with the object 
of checking waste in the use of loans that the House of 
Commons appointed a si^ecial committee to inspect and 
report on the accounts of the various departments. We 
see then, that local debts are of a very different nature from 
National Debts. Nevertheless they are by no means a small 
matter : before the war they had grown so far that their 
total was very nearlj^ the same as that of the National Debt. I 

Locai. Finance 

We must say a little in conclusion about the ordinary j 
income and expenditure of local councils. 

We have said enough already of tlte various ways in which ; 
local bodies spend their money. Their rt^mm comes from 
three sources. In the first place, they receive rent for any 
lands or houses which they have let to temants, and they make 
a considerable income as a rule '-csiwriany in the case of 
large borouglis— from their trading concerns. Secondly, 
the central government gives them grants. Thirdly, they 
levy their own taxes ; and they receive the greater part of 
tlMiir income— on the average about four-fifths— from tMs i 
source. 

Local taxes are peculiar and open to some criticism. In 
s^te of aU that has been said against the single tax, here 
apf«rently is the single tax in operation. For 
local taxes, or rates, as they are generally called to j 
distinguish them from national taxes, are all based on one | 
calculation, and that not of the total wealth or yearly income j 
of each ratepayer, but the yearly value, i.e. the rent, of the I 
house or land which he owns or fx;cupi<« as a tenant. It is 
not difficult to see why local rat^ are tevied in this way. ] 
The present method was settled by Parliament in 1840. 

At that time the only possible local taxes that would have 
brought in a large enough revenue were Customs duties and 
a tax on land and general property. But local Customs duties 
are very bad : they are a serious hindrance to trade, and 
injure both the inhabitants of a town and merchants from 
outade who wish to trade with the town. They still exist 
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as a survival in France and Italy, but no one would dream 
of starting them as a fresh means of taxation. With the slight 
exception of market tolls, they were abolished in England 
several centuries ago. Seeing that Customs duties were ruled 
out, only the land and property tax remained. But, as we 
have seen, taxes on " movable ” property are very trouble- 
some to collect ; therefore it was decided in 1840 that only 
" fixed ” property — ^land, houses, ancf mines — should be 
taxed. Ihie rent paid for them is definitely known, and if 
the landlord is living on his own land, or in his own house, it 
is not hard to estimate what rent he would charge to a tenant. 
Hence a tax on yearly income from fixed property is easy to 
levy. 

Only two years after this decision was made. Peel intro- 
duced the Income-Tax, which could quite well have been used 
for local as well as national revenue. But seeing that it did 
not exist in 1840, it has never been adopted by the local 
bodies ; in fant, they could not adopt it without leave from 
Parhamenf. 

The local rate is paid by occupiers of property whether 
they are owners or tenants. They often complain of the un- 
fairness of the system, and we ought very briefly to inquire 
into its defects or merits. Local expenditure is of two kkufe, 
Part of it is " beneficial,” because it is of direct advantage to 
the rateiayers themselves, and tends to raise the value of 
their property. Road-making, scaven^ng, drainage, and 
water supply are examples of ” beneficial ” works. If the 
local councils did not carry out these works, the ratepayers 
would have to undertake them privately. Moreover, the 
ratepayers, who are the heads of households, are in general 
the people who benefit most by such services ; tharefore it is 
not unreasonable that they should pay for them, and that 
they should pa-y in proportion to the vilue of their property. 

But there are other local services which nre not of this 
kpd. They are technically called “ onerous,” or burdensome, 
because they dojaot directly benefit the householders who pay 
for them, however i^ul they may be to society as a whole. 
The ratepayers have a strong case for urgwg that every one 
should contribute to the expense of these services, not accmd- 
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ing to the value of his fixed i>r<ip<Tly, but according to his 
total wealth or income. Something is done in this direction 
by iBteans of grants in aid, but many people demand that there 
should be a local income-tax instead of, or as well as, the 
pitsent rates. It would be quite easy to find out with fan- 
accuracy for any given district what an income-tax of 3 d. 
or 6 d. in the pound would amount to. An addition of a few 
pence could then be made to the ordinary income-tax, collected 
with it, and handed over to the county or borough councils. 
There would be difficulties, such as the problem of men who 
have property, and are, therefore, ratepayers, in different 
districts. Complications of this kind might make the local 
income-tax too clumsy to work in practice, but in all prob- 
ability they would not. u 

Some supporters of this tax would like to do away alto- 
gether -with the present rates. But it would seem fairer to 
use it only to lighten the rates, and to divide local taxation 
between rates and income-tax roughly in proportion to the 
amount of "beneficial" and "onerous” exiienditurc in 
each county. This system would have the advantage of 
dividing the payment for onerous services more evenly over aU 
the ratepayers in the county, so that it would not fail very 
heavily, as it does at present, on certain districts or boroughs. 

The present rates are blamed particularly l^cause they 
allow some people with lai^e incomes to escape lightly. For 
examt^, a solicitor or a stockbroker may make a very g^ 
income, although his business premises consist of only three 
or four rooms ; whereas a manufacturer with about the same 
income has to keep a large factory. These men pay rates 
according to the value of their prenuses ; and the manufacturer 
■will clearly pay far more than the others. An income-tax, 
it is claimed, would distribute the burden more fairly. On the 
other we ought to remember that local rates are only 
one part of the whole tax system, both local and national, 
and that as long as any man is paying Ms fan: share, and no 
more, of taxation in general it makes no matter if some parti- 
cular tax bears heavily on him, for he will escaiie lightly m the 
case of some other tax. Thus, in our example, the manu- 
facturer will probably subtract the rates on his miU from Ms 
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business profits, and will, therefore, pay les^ 'income-tax. 
When we think only of local taxation, the evil of the present 
method of rating appears to be greater than it is in realty. 

In our study of the parish we saw that the overseers 
were collectors of the local rates. We must notice now 
Collection how the collecting is done. . The overseers in 
of Rates each parish keep a list of the ratepayers, which 
gives after each ratepayer's name a statement of tlxe rent 
which he pays, or if he is an owner, of the rent which 
would be paid if Ms property were leased. The amounts 
given are not quite the full rents, for an allowance is made for 
the cost of keeping the property in repair. This list is revised 
every year by the overseers, and doubtful cases are settled by 
a committee appointed by the board of guardians. When the 
overseers know what the rate is to be in their parish, they can 
use this list to find out how much each person has to pay. 

The next question is to learn how the amount of the rate 
is fixed. That is a complicated matter, for several different 
bodies are concerned. The guardians in each union estimate 
that they want a certain amount for public aid. They have 
before them the total value of the property in their union, 
and by dividing this total by the amount which they want to 
raise they can strike a ” poor-rate." Thus, if they want to 
raise £1000 in the year, and the total yearly value of property 
in the union is £20,000, they will announce a poor-rate of is. 
in the pound. In the same way the finance committee of 
each district council receives from the other committees 
estimates of the amounts required for public health, roads, 
and other purposes, and adds them together to find the total 
expenditure. Then the income from the central government, 
from the council's property, tolls, fines, or any other source, is 
ascertained and set against the expenditure. The balance 
has to be made up from the rates ; and just as the guardians 
have fixed a poor-rate, so the district council strikes a generad 
district rate " to cover this amount. In the same way a 
committee of the county council makes a "county rate" 
to cover its own expenses — ^above all, the expense of schools, 
which cost more than any other branch of local government. 
The overseers in each parish are then told the amount of the 
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county, district, and poor-rates, and they add any special 
expense incurred Isy their parish. If the poor-rate is is. 
in tk* pcJtind, the district rate 28 . 6d., and the county rate 
2S. 6d., and if 3d. were added for a special rate in the pirish, 
tl» total rate for tliat parish would be 5s. pd. A man whose 
house was assessed at a rent of £46 would pay £8 in rates fca* 
the year. 

Boroughs managf! tht ir own fmancos. The guardians, 
of course, make a M'j>aKitt‘ pewr-rate, but tlu; borough council 
makes its own rate for all other purposes. In addition, the 
ratepayers in ihe town will havi- to contribute sonii'thing to 
tlu: county e.x)>en;i s, except in a county borough. We have 
said that the fwerseers keep the list of ratepay«*rs and collect 
the rate. But borougli or county councils ar<* quite at liberty 
to do this work on their own account, and when they have 
tried the expaiment, they Iiavt; often found tluit they could 
collect the rates more cheaply than the overseers could, 
btxausi; a singl<' collector could serve s(‘Venil parishes.* 

In our description of luitional finances we mentioned tliat 
tlic accounts of all dc-partments were audileil by the. Comp- 
troller-General and his staff, and that their work was an 
important check on expenditure. We have also a*en that 
the central government, by sending round auditors to inspect 
the accounts of districts and counties, kcej» a similar hold 
over the finaucis of hxaal bodits. This precaution is very 
valuable, Ixicause local expiuuliture shows a constant tendency 
to grow, and the ratei>ayers are not well enough organized, 
or, as a rule, well enough infonm d, to keep its growth witliin 
bounds themselves. The rapid growth of local (ixpenditure 
is, in fact, an argument against the local income-tax. The 
present rates bring home to all ratepayers the extent of their 
burden ; but the income-tax would jiartialiy disguise the 
burden by mixing together local and national tax<!s. 

Boroughs are free from audit by the central government. 
They always appoint their own auditors ; but sometimes 
a ma teurs are appointed who do not really understand the 
accounts. Consequently the accounts of some towns, even 

^ In Icelaiid, as tiltere axa no paxishea, thtare are natarally’ no ovmeats. 
Tlter^osa 'Q>» ^tdet coonoUs iq>p<dnt thdbr own coUectots. 
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of important county boroughs, are kept in an unsatisfactory 
way, and the expenditure grows without any suffici|nt chec 
It is in general an excellent thing that the borough councils 
should be left as free as possible, but in the matter of finance 
their freedom is by no means an unmixed blessing. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


PARLIAMENTARY KEl'ORM 

QtMMTIKS OP THE C^)^■STn■t.•TtO^^ 

W E have made u survey of oursysfcin of govoraivicnt 
as it exists at the prestmt day. The time has come 
to ask what purpose thegoverninml is serving, how 
nearly it apj>roaclus to the fulfilment of its purpose, 
what problems are to Ixj met, what changes made, in order 
that it may answer more and more fully the needs of the people. 

Nothing is mon; striking in our present system of govern- 
ment than the extent ami rapidity of its changes. Within 
the last thirty years the whole method of locd 
government has been renewed by means of two 
Acts of Parliament ; a single Act has deprived the House of 
Lords of a great part of its power ; another has added millions 
to the number of electors ; a simple resolution of the House 
of Commons has given salaries to its Members ; a remarkable 
seritjs of measures has been jiassed for the welfare of children 
— above all, an immense advance has been made in education ; 
and another series of Acts, dealing with wages, hours of work, 
housing, unemployment, and many other matters, has made 
provision for grown-up people. Indeed, changes are pro- 
ceeding so fast that it is difficult to write any exact account 
of our government, for some part erf what is written falls 
almost immediately out of date. In all probability some of 
the descriptions given in the previous chapters, which aretrue 
to-day, will no longer hold at the time when tl»y appMtr in 
print. 

Yrt, although our system of govwmmeirt, or to use the 
techmoal name, our emsHMion. is so fu® of change, activity 
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and life, a closer view will show that it has many marks of 
age. It is full of survivals, some of them reaching back to the 
very dawn of history. The Privy Council, the 
Antiquity Veto, and the appointment of Ministers 

by the Crown, recall the time when the king actually ru^d 
the country. The curious and indirect way in which 
Parliament asserts its power over the Departments of State 
reminds us of the long struggle for control of taxation and 
expenditure. The Cabinet and the party system, both still 
unrecognized by law, are the gradual growth of more than 
two centuries. The rules of debate in Parliament are an 
ancient tradition of which no one fully knows the origin. 
And Parliament itself, in something like its present form, has 
existed for over six hundred years. It has been truly said 
that Edward I if he came to Westminster to-day, when he 
had recovered from his first surprise at the electric light, the 
constables, the tape machine grinding out the latest news, 
the unfamiliar odour of tobacco, and the Speaker’s wig, 
which he would probably mistake for the latest fashion in 
headgear, would soon realize that Lords and Commons 
lords spiritual and temporal, knights of the shire and 
burgesses — ^were fundamentally the same as the assemblies 
of his own day ; and if it happened that the Commons were 
discussing a question of ways and means, he would see with 
satisfaction that they were doing the very work for which 
he had summoned his own Model Parliament. 

Our constitution is old, yet continually changing. We 
might suppose that it would be altered out of all recogni- 
tion every century at the outside ; but that is by no rneans 
the case. The constitution is rather like an ancient building 
which has often been altered and repaired. Some portions 
have been removed ; new wings have been added ; there 
have been great changes in the interior arrangements and 
furnishings ; but stiU the main lines of the ori^al structure 
be clearly discerned. The building as it stands is a 
patchwork, and all the more picturesque for that reason : it 
has never been completely pulled down and re-erected. So 
it is in our system of government : King and Parliament, 
statute and common law, the High Court with travelling 
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Jvdgm, local courts managed by local Justices, the voting 
of taxes by Parliament — all these iiv iiJui ion;-, which are of 
the very essence of the system, kive remained for many 
centuries. Alihoufih changes have i»en taking place all the 
time — in fact, i)r('ciscly Iwcause tliesediangcs nan be made so 
ea.sily--*nn one has ever thought it worth while to destroy the 
constitution and replace it by something entirely new. The 
history of our constitution has lx*cn very much like the history 
of the comuum law. Both liavc Ireeu written down in j»rt 
and remain in part a matter of custom ; in both there is a core 
of old traditions ; aiiil both have changed and grown with 
each succeeding gciKTat ion. 

What is the iunK.it.ince of th(;se qualities in our govern- 
ment ? Their iiujiortana; can only Ik* fully seen by those 

Ewflotty stufiy— -a study which we 

cannot attempt in this volutue— of the govern- 
ments of other countries. The fact is that very few modem 
nations have a constitution which h.'is continued without 
any coUai>sft or complcti! Ijrcak for centuries. In nearly 
all cases at some time or otlu*r an entirely new government 
has been set up — ^in North and South America, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Scandinavia, and in our own Colonies ; and 
we are likely soon to sec in Russia, and all over Central Europe, 
such a constitution-building as never was before in history. 
Now all these new constitutions are lx>und to te different 
from ours. Even though one of them might imitate ours as 
closely as p^sible—setting up, for cx?imple, a Parliament, 
law courts, and local councils of exactly similar type— it 
would still differ in one imiKirtant respect. The whole of the 
new constitution would of necessity lx; written down. When 
our local councils were first set up Parliameat imd to say 
precisely how they were to be elected and witot their powers 
and duties were to be. In the same way, when a new goweatti- 
ment is created for a whole country, the work of each jart of 
it must be laid down in the constitution. If it were not so 
there would be endless omfusion. It would be as thot^h 
Parliament were to set up local bodies without telling them 
what work they were to do or what were the limits of their 
powers. 
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A written constitution may be very good : ft may repre- 
sent the last word in government at the time when it is 
drawn up. But it has exactly the same disadvai^|age as a 
written code of laws. The American people, when they 
revolted from the British Empire, gave themselves a con- 
stitution which was at that time the most advanced in the 
world. The authors of the constitution knew, however# 
that a people who are setting out to live under a new system 
need, above aU things, settled rule. They have to learn to 
respect the new authorities, to fall into fresh habits of 
obedience, and to learn the part which they themselves have 
to play in the new scheme. To this end the American states- 
men deliberately put clauses into their constitution which 
made it very difficult to bring about any important change. 
If they had not done so men possessed of all manner of 
cranks might have caught the ear of the public, and so might 
have forced their nostrums into the scheme and kept the 
government in a constant state of imrest. In that case, 
when the government finally settled down, it would probably 
have been ill-balanced and much less satisfactory than the 
careful plan laid down in the original constitution. But the 
result to-day is that far-reaching reform is more difficult in 
the United States than in England. And this same difficulty 
applies, and m^ust always apply, to all countries which have 
written constitutions. Nothing that is outside a written code 
of laws is law, and in the same way nothing is legal that does 
not come within the scope of a written constitution. If it is 
desired to alter the relations between the upper and lower 
Houses of the legislature, to extend the franchise, to rearrange 
the system of taxation, these changes can only be made by a 
cumbersome and difficult process, and only if a great 
majority of voters are in favour of the proposed reform. In 
the United Kingdom these changes, or any change, can be 
made by the mere passing of an Act of Parliament. 

It is true that a great deal of reform can be carried out 
without altering the letter of the constitution, and that much 
political activity“-of party organizations, for example — can 
take place outside the constitution altogether. But the fact 
remains that we have a great advantage over most other 
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countries in the simple process by which any part of our law 
can be changed. It is easy to see why a constitution of the 
type of ours is called flexible and a written constitution is 
generally called rigid. 

If anyone feaxs that change may be too easy with us, 
and the government too unstable, the answer is given in 
history, and it has already been given in this chapter. No 
other government has had such a long and steady develop- 
ment ; in no other system does so much that is old stand 
beside so much that is quite new. Die very fact that reform 
is so easy for us makes us the more ready to accept the general 
system as it is, and less anxious to pull down the whole in 
order to set up something of a different design. The various 
features of our government are closely connected : it is old 
because it is flexible, because gradual and persistent change 
has nearly always been pos.sible. 

It is most important that our system should be as adapt- 
able as possible in order that fresh needs may be promptly 
Meed of met. We are faced at the present day with a 
Return great ma^ of new needs and problems. And we 
must admit that in spite of recent reforms, in spite of the 
fact that democracy has already advanced so far, our govern- 
ment is not yet perfectly in touch with the people ; it neither 
mirrors their opinion with complete clearness nor provides 
the best machinery for ministering to their wants. Moreover, 
not all changes of recent times have been in the right direc- 
tion. Discussion in Parliament is not as full and free as it 
used to be ; the Cabinet has more power than ever before ; 
the party system has tightened its grip on elections and on 
voting in Parliament ; even public opinion, the foundation 
of all good government, is by no means in a free and healthy 
state. Most people now take their opinions largely from the 
Press, so that by owning or directing newspapers a man or 
a party can dictate to whole naasses of people what their 
views are to be on all public questions. This practice was 
carried to an extreme in Germany under the old government, 
ica: than the rulers deliberately made use of schools, churches, 
and newspapers to teach the principles of a political party. 
Writm of a century or two ago wied to say that no govern- 
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ment could compel its people to adopt any particular belief ; 
but recent experience has shown that this idea is no longer 
true. By talcing pains to. influence the Press and to control 
what is taught in the school and the pulpit, a government 
can. for a time at any rate, actually manufacture public 
opinion. And there is no easy remedy : it rests with the 
public themselves to think and study for themselves, to refuse 
to take their opinions ready-made from any outside authority, 
however respectable or highly placed. 

On the other hand, the form of our government is now 
very democratic, above all in the matter of elections ; for 
the list of voters could not possibly be made very much larger 
than it is. But it is not enough that practically the whole 
grown-up population should have the right to vote if the 
vote can only be given for the complete programme of one 
party or another. A great number of voters do not agree 
altogether with the views of any one party, and they cannot, 
therefore, make their true opinions known by the present 
method of voting. Gan any arrangement be made, then, for 
a fuller and more exact expression of public opinion ? 

Proposals FOR Reform 

One proposal often put forward as a remedy is that of a 
Referendum, or Poll of the People. The gener^ scheme of 
(1) Releren- the referendum is simple. In addition to choosing 
dnm candidates at elections the people would be asked 

to vote from time to time on particular questions. For 
example, such questions as these may arise in the near future : 
Should the Members of the House of Lords be elected by a 
popular vote ? Should the railwa37S be taken over by the 
nation ? Ought we to have a protective tariff ? If a League 
of Nations is fully established, how much power in controlling 
the Army and Navy and in other ways, is to be ^ven up to 
the League ? Any questions like these, of great importance 
to the whole nation, would be referred to the electors before 
Parliament came to a decision. 

There is much to recommend such a proposal. It would 
enable the people to show their opinion on every great problem. 
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and the government to test the feeling of the people more 
accurately than it can under the present system. It would also 
put the non-party elector in a much better position. He could 
vote with a clear conscience for any candidate who seemed 
likely to be a good Member of Parliament, even if the candi- 
date’s views did not quite agree with his own ; for he would 
have a chance of voting separately on the main questions on 
which their opinions differed. 

The chief difficulties of the referendum are practical. 
How would any given question be put to the people ? They 
might be asked to vote on a general principle ; to say, for 
instance, whether they would like an elected House of Lords 
or not. But such a vote would be vague. Various electors 
might have various schemes in their minds ; and even if they 
voted in favour of the general principle, very few of them might 
agree with the actual scheme put forward by the government. 
On the other hand, if a detailed scheme were set before the 
electors, and they were asked to give their consent to it, 
many of those who differed on matters of detail would vote 
against it, although they were in favour of the general prin- 
ciple. Therefore if a referendum were carried out in this 
way, if a detailed Bill were brought forward every time, the 
result might quite possibly be to hinder reform. The people 
raight seem to be opposed to a reform which they really 
desired. 

Further, if the referendum were freely used. Parliament 
would lose a great part of its power and responsibility. It 
would cease to be the chief law-making body, for the whole 
mass of electors would decide every important question. 
Even if a referendum were only taken as a matter of advice 
to enable the Ministry to test public opinion, its decision 
would really be final. No Ministry could afford to ignore 
the result ; for if it did so it would be acting directly against 
the declared wishes of the people, and it would certainly come 
to grief at the next general election. The proposal usually 
made, therefore, is that the referendum should be used at 
the discretion of Parliament, when the two Houses 
when there is an uncertainty about public opinion, or when a 
conM«to.ble section, say a quarter, of the Home of Commons, 
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ask for an appeal to the people. A referendum u^d in tins 
way would not be open to serious objection. 

It might still put so^ae check on reform, but its chief 
effect would be to prevent changes that were not desired by 
the mass of electors. And it would have the great advantage 
of helping the non-party voter, an advantage which would 
counterbailance a multitude of minor faults. A Parliament 
which contains men of sound judgment, wide sympathies, 
and some originality of thought, is likely to be more useful 
than a mere assembly of voters who will automatically follow 
their party programmes. The referendum would help to 
secure such a Parliament, because it would encourage the 
electors to vote for men rather than parties. 

Another scheme for bringing the government more closely 
into touch with public opinion is known as Proportional Repre- 
(11) Pro- sentation. We have described the present system 
poitlonal of elections as a rough and ready way of ascertain- 
Bepesenta- ing what the public want. At times it is not 
even that: a general election naay give quite 
a false impression of public opinion. Once or twice in the 
; last half-century the party with n majority in the House 
of Comiqons has actually had a minority of votes at the 
election.^ In 1906 there was a sensational change in Parlia- 
ment. A substantial Unionist majority was suddenly tume# 
to a huge Liberal majority. But it was found that only 
18 per cent of the electors had gone over from one party 
to another. The great “ landslide ” in Parliament was 
produced by a comparatively small movement of public 
i opinion. So, too, was the extraordinary victory of the Coali- 
tion in 1918. The Coalition Government had by no means 
a large majority among the voters, but it secured an unpre- 
cedented majority of seats in the House of Commons. And 
at almost every general election the party in power has a 
strength in Parliament out of proportion to its following 
in the country. Many people, indeed, regard this state 
; of affairs as a positive advantage, because a government 

^B^., in til* general election of 1886, wlien tbe Unionists, with 
2,049,r37 votes, had 387 seats, and the Liberals, with s,ro3,954 votes, 
h^ only 283 seats. 
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needs a strong following in Parliament in order to carry 
ont its programme, and it is both troublesome and risky 
to work with a very small majority. Our decision on this 
point will depend on our view of the present party system. 

Advocates of proportional representation claim that 
their system will avoid this disparity between parties in the 
House and opinion in the country, and will remedy most of 
the other evils of the ordinary method of election. It is 
proposed to set up large constituencies, each consisting of a 
whole county or an important town, and each returning 
several Members.^ The effect of forming these large con- 
stituencies must be explained before we go further. When 
there is only one seat to be filled, a candidate who secures 
more than half the votes is bound to be elected. When 
two seats are vacant, any candidate who receives more than 
a third of the votes has made sure of his election to one of 
the seats. And in the same way if seven Members are to 
be chosen, any number of votes above one-eighth of the total 
will ensure a candidate’s succc.ss. Whatever the number of 
seats to be filled, if we add one to the number, divide the 
total number of votes by this amount, and add one to the 
quotient, we shall arrive at a figure which represents the 
number of votes needed to secure election. Thus, if there 
■0.Te six seats and if seventy thousand electors have voted, 
ten thousand and one will be the number required. Such 
an amount is technically called the 

Now any votes which a candidate receives in excess of 
his quota are of no use to him, and under the present system 
they are simply wasted. The chief object of proportional 
representation is to use this surplus in the election of other 
candidates. The method of distributing the surplus is too 
complicated to be described here, although it presents no 

» In. the schome adopted in ipi 8 by the House of Lords it was sug- 
gested that about twenty Single-Member constituencies should be 
retained in country districts, and that the other divirions should return 
from three to right Members each. 

* If there were seven candidates or more for the si* plac<», it would 
be impossible for more than six of them to have over ro,ooo votes 
; 80 that anyone who bad more than that amount must be among 
the rix most successful candidates. 
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difiGiculty to the voter. By means of this system of the 
“single transferable vote” it is possible to avoid almost 
entirely the present waste of voting power— the many in- 
stances in which an elector’s vote has no practical effect — 
and to choose a Parliament or a local council which reflects 
with remarkable accuracy the strength of parties among 
the electors. There is clearly a solid advantage in thus 
keeping the law-making bodies in close touch with public 
opinion. There is a further advantage in the fact that 
proportional representation, hke the referendum, helps to 
secure the election of men of moderate and independent 
views. Such men have a better chance of gaining a quota 
in a large constituency than they have of gaining a majority 
in a smaller division. 

But are there any drawbacks which should make us 
hesitate before changing our system of elections ? Several 
Objections to criticisms have been urged against the method 
FroporUonal of proportional representation. Perhaps the most 
Beprwenta- serious is that it would make both voters and 
tion Members more than ever the slaves of party. 

The reason given is that in a large constituency most of the 
candidates would be little more than names to the electors, 
and each elector would have to be content with voting for 
the Members of liis own party without regard for th^ 
personal qualities. 

The same critics who put forward this suggestion some- 
times add, not very consistently, that the proposed system 
would lead to the election of all manner of crante, and rnen 
with ideas conflicting with those of the organized parties. 
Groups would be formed to promote fads and private interests, 
and their presence in Parliament would produce “either 
chaos or a system of bargaining, by which each little group 
of interests would bargain with the others for an unobstructed 
passage for its measures, in return for a similar concession. 
The result would be either sterility or a torrent of ill-con- 
sidered measures.” ^ 

Minor criticisms relate to such matters as the expense 
of elections and the difficulty of carrying out by-elections. 

1 Jenks, The State ani the Nation, p. 297. 
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Ccinnot stop to cxEtniittc «iny of tlicsc criticisms in dctnil^ 
and it is scarcely necessary to do so, because the whole matter 
has often been put to the test of experience, and it has been 
found (as it was with democracy thirty or forty years ago) 
that the evil results which the imagination of critics has 
foretold do not appear in practice. Proportional representa- 
tion has been adopted for central or local lx)(lics in several 
parts of the British Kiniiire — in Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and in our own country for 
university constituencies. In Ireland, the success of the 
new system in Sligo has led to its extension to local elections 
in general. Wherever the system has been tried it has found 
favour and has become a pemvanent institution. It 
has been included in the new constitution of G<!nriany, 
and in all prolxilnlity it will soon be widely used in Great 
Britain. The experience of other rountries shows that we 
need not expect any disastrous consequences to follow its 
adoption. 

Wc should notice, however, that it does produce rather 
small majorities, and brings into the law-making borlies a 
QnaiNiand number of men who arc not closely iKumcl to 
OoaUtton* any party. Thus both the referendum and 
proportional representation would tend to wtaken party 
government. But there arc signs that party govenuneat 
as we know it may be weakened without the help of any 
artificial schemes. Our Parliament apjwars likely to split 
up, as many other legislatures have done, into a number 
of groui®, ranging from Conservative to Socialist. In several 
other cormtries it has been the custom during the |®st 
century for the seats in the I^riiament Houses to be atiiuiged 
in semicircles, facing the president’s chair. Conservative 
deputies sit on the jircsident’s right, extreme democtato on 
bis left, and between these wings the moderate depose tten- 
selves in order of their “ progrcssivencss.” There is no 
such clear division of the House into Ministerial ^y and 
opiwsition as there is with us ; and a Minist^ often takes 
no notice of defeats, but stays in office when its followers 
are in a minority. To adopt such a system woaM be to 
change the whole of our ParUamentary methods ; but unless 
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our present groups coagulate again we shall have to adopt 
some of the methods of foreign countries. The tradition 
of Ministry and Opposition is likely to continue, for it is 
very firmly rooted in our history. But we may expect the 
coalitions of two or more groups, which started during 
the war, to continue as well. Various groups will probably 
agree on a programme for a particular election, and will 
try to secure a majority of Members in support of that 
programme. The Ministry will be drawn from the groups 
which form the majority, and these groups together will 
constitute the Ministerial party. But the parties will be 
less stable, perhaps less strictly disciplined, and rather 
less secure of their majority, than the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties of the nineteenth century. 

Books 

Deploige. — The Refefenium in Switzerland. Describes tlie 
working of this institution in a country in which it has 
been fully established for more than half a century. 
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Representation. 

Criticisms of Political Representation are offered in Jenks's 
recent work, The State and the Nation, Dicey’s Law o f 
the Constitution (Introduction), and Graham Wallas’s 
Human Nature in Politics, Part II. ch. ii. 


CHAPTER XVn 
AIMS OF GOVERNMENT 

S O much for the characteristics of government itself. 
We must next ask what are the needs of the people, and 
what are the special problems that lie before govern- 
ment at the present day. The first, the most element- 
ary need, and in all probability the first reason for organiased 
government among savage men, is security, or 
(l)Seenrity pj^otection. We have noticed that civilization 
first went ahead in countries which were protected by Natnre 
from invasion. That is one kind of security. But tte e^ly 
homes of civilization were also lands in which commsimcations 
were easy, so that the gov(;nmuuit could send out its ord^s 
and exert its power over a wide district. In this way the 
government was able to protect the people in a double sense: 
it could organize them against enemies from outside, and it 
coifid protect them against each other. The second service- 
preventing injury to private persons — is one of the gr^t 
works of government even at the present day. It is earned 
out by means of punishment for acts or threats of vidence, 
by police protection for threatened persons, by shutting up 
those who have actually done violence, and so keeping them 
out of harm’s way, or by the death sentence for murderers ; 
and to an appreciable extent the peace is kept by the fear of 
such punishment. Moreover, the mere fact that most men 
lead orderly and peaceful lives is itself a great saf^uard 
against crime ; for any breach of the peace is conspicuous and, 
therefore, the more likely to be punished j and the more pres- 
sure of public opnion in favour of law and order jwvcnta 
many ill deeds. But pubUc opinion alone, ■mthout the supjwrt 
of government, wodd not go far. Tlie proof is forthcoming 
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in any time of revolution : when government is in abeyance 
evil men break out to rnm-der or destroy, and quiet citizens 
go in continual fear, uncertainty, and suspicion. 

Personal safety is the prime need, but from the very early 
days of government it has been closely bound up with another 
Protection need, the protection of property. Everywhere, 
ol Property and in all ages, there have been men who were 
ready to annex the wealth of others by force or guile. It is 
the business of government to restrain them by setting up 
standards of honesty in the laws, by punishing those who fall 
short of these standards, and again by the general atmosphere 
of order which inclines men to lead upright lives. 

With the growth of towns and trade the work of securing 
property has become much more complicated. A regular 
and smooth-running national life is one of the first essentials 
for good trade. Wars, revolutions, plagues, earthquakes, 
riots, disasters, or disturbances of any kind, even political 
doubles which cause no breach of the peace, are all obstacles 
in the path of commerce. In recent times the needs of trade 
have gone further than the mere demand for an undisturbed 
life ; for cre&'i— personal trust— has becoine the chief bond of 
the business community. Every deposit in a bank, every 
cheque. Treasury note, postal order, or bill of exchange, every 
delivery of goods for which payment is not made at once in 
cash, every investment in stock of any kind, every partnership, 
every contract, implies that some one is trusting some one 
else to carry out his promises. The builder who puts up a 
house for a doctor trusts that the doctor will pay him when / 
the house is finished, and the doctor in turn trusts that his 
patients wiU pay the accounts which he sends tfiPTn some 
months after the date of his attendance. The whole world fe 
so bound together by mutual trust that the failure of one man 
to fulfil his contracts may bring ruin to thousands. In the 
year 1907 a banker in the United States made an unsuccessful 
adventure in copper mining. His own banks failed, and their 
failure caused a sudden panic all over America. Within a 
few days the trouble spread to Great Britain, Europe, and the 
whole world, so that even iij the South Seas banks had to stop 
payment, and some of them were ruined altogether. 
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Most men can be tnisted to make good their promises : 
if it were not so, modem methods of business would be impos- 
sible. But there is stitt a great work to be done by all govern- 
ments in supporting credit. In our own country there is a 
huge mass of commercial laws, dealii^ with joint-stock com- 
panies. jmrtnerships, banking, contracts, bankruptcy, and 
businesB transactions of every kind ; and the civil courts 
exist to ensure that every man shall have whatever the law 
allows him to claim from other men. It may be that not one 
transaction in ten thousand has to be brought to the courts for 
settlement ; in nearly «dl cases men do carry out their under- 
takings fuhy. But sometimes they fail, and then the govern- 
ment steps in and compels them to perform their duties. 
Thus the law stands behind each contract, belund each 
individual promisi-, giving that additional guarantee which 
enables trade to go forward with smoothness and certainty. 

The guarantee is needed above all for new un<hTtakings 
and experiments— working a fresh inv<'ntion, exploiting an 
unknown country, oixuiiii;; tip a market in st>me foreign land. 
AH such enterprises must invulvr some risk, but the adventurer 
wants the risk to be as small as possible. A great deal can be 
done privately by means of insurance, but the support of the 
law, or of the government’s consuls abroad, is a further 
insurance of the greatest value. Seeing that all progniss of 
trade, from the local market of the Middle Ages to the world 
market of modem times, and all the growth in man's power 
over Nature, has been dtic to enterprise, we can judge how 
impartant to every one is the security of trade brought about 
by good government. 

We have already seen some other measures far securf^ : 
the policing of the seas against pirates (a further protection 
dauwiteed *0 trade), regidations for the storing of explosives. 
Standard the coroner's inquest, the control of traffic, pro- 
olUfe vision against fires. But these measures by no 
means exhaast the list. In recent times our ideas on the 
subject of security have undergone a remarkable change. 
Working men often advan<^ a claim whidr they describe ss 
the "right to work.” They sometimes explain that this 
phrase means security, and they state that security is more 
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important to them than higher wages or any other advantage 
r which they can demand. The right to work really means 
I the assurance that if a man is willing to work for his living 

’ he shall have a decent living in retiifJp for his work : or, in 

other words, it means security for a fair standard of living. 
The justice of this claim is now generally admitted. We no 
I longer think it enough to have bodily protection and safeguards 

for trade and property; we believe now in guaranteeing 
to every one not only a reasonable chance of life, but a 
I reasonable standard of life, and giving security against any 

f misfortune which would lower that standard. 

What does this new idea ‘imply ? It means, above all, 
an attempt to get rid of poverty. Ever since the sixteenth 
century overseers and guardians have been ready to help 
those w^ho were quite destitute, to give them food, shelter, 
i and clothing. The government, working through local 

officials, undertook to see that no one in the country should 

i be left to die of starvation or cold. But that is only a bare 
security of life. So long as a man could earn just enough to 
keep himself and his family alive, however wretched their 
condition might be, the government did not help him, and 
S did not profess to help him. A sharp line was drawn between 
those who were independent — ^able to make a living, and those 
; who were destitute — ^unable to make a living. N ow, however, 

I we aim at helping all those who are poor to better their 

I condition, and we have begun to try not only to relieve, but to 

i prevent destitution. Great masses of independent '' workers 

i are still living in overcrowded and ill-built houses, breathing 

I bad air, seeing no beauty around them, performing dull work 

* for long hours. They themselves and their families are 

j often underfed or unwholesomely fed, ill-clothed, and half- 

i educated. A slight turn of fortune against them may at 

I any time leave them destitute. The security enjoyed by such 

f people is security for a life that is scarcely worth living. 

Moreover, millions of better-paid workers, who are by no 
means in poverty, may at any time find themselves thrown out 
of work, and in that case they too may soon sink into destitu- 
tion. These are the evils which have to be overcome by the 
provision of a secure standard of life. 
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What does this provision a( iually mean in practice ? 
We cannot attempt to answer the question fully. To do so 
W’ould 1» to descrite ^he countless movctijcnts, both public 
and private, for the rolling of social conditions and standards. 
All that we can do here is to mention a few of the most 
important measures. 

One of the chief causes of jwvcrty is memphymnt, a 
trouble for which there is no easy cure. It may bs that the 
populatinn is too large for the country, that there are more 
people than can l>e maintained in comfort with the available 
materials and methods of production. That was certainly 
the case in Ireland early in the nineteenth century, and it is 
possibly the case to-day in some more highly industrialiised 
countries. When thea* is a surplus of population the only 
remedy is emigration. Further, there may be natural weak- 
nesses in individuals which make them unemployable. Such 
troubles cannot be <f>iiipl<'(ely remedied by government. 
But these are by no means the only causes of unemployment, 
and several of the other causcjs are such as governing' bodies 
can overcome to a large e.xtent by projjer org.inizatiou. In 
many cases there is work to be done, and there are men pre- 
pared to do the work, but no adequate arrangeiuent has b^n 
made for putting the men into the vacant places. The 
problem is then to organize the lalwur market on the best 
lines, and to train up bo}^ and girls as efficient workers in 
trades which offer good opportunities for steady employment. 
The chief direct meaixs of meeting the problem is the system 
of emplo 3 m)ent exchanges managed by the Ministry of Labour. 
During the war they did an immense work in supplying 
labour for munition-making and other indu8trii». In the 
period of deraobiliaation they have undertaken still greater 
and more difficult tasks, and have become a very important 
factor in the business of the nation. Tl» juvenile employ- 
ment exclianges have not yet developed very far, but tl»y 
have Ixifore them a wide field of usefi^ work in finding good 
openings in trade for young peo|de* and co-opemting with 
teachers, doctors, parents, and members of after-care own- 
mittees, in choosing the best occupation for each Ixjy and girl. 
A great deal of imcmploynicnt and mxhappiness is due to the 
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fact that workers have gone into frades which are over- 
crowded, or for which their talents do not fit them. The 
juvenile employment exchanges can do much to remedy this 
evil ; and in doing so they will pe^rm a very important 
service, for a nation in which most of the workers had occupa- 
tions suited to their tastes and abilities would be far happier 
than any that has yet existed. 

Those who have a thorough knowledge of some trade and 
a good general education are not likely to be long without 
employment. Therefore the continuation schools, mentioned 
in Chapter XIII, will be a further means of preventing poverty. 
Moreover, a well-trained worker does more valuable work 
than he would have done with less education or social training. 
In a few years' time all young people will be given a schooling 
and technical training such as only the more fortunate have 
at present, and it follows that they will be able to produce an 
increased amount of wealth, which will bring greater pros- 
perity and more scope for labour. 

Ill-health is another important cause of poverty. There- 
fore all the provision for puUic health, which we noticed in 
studying the district and county councils, is, from one point 
of view, a means of increasing prosperity. - 

When the Commissioners on the Poor Laws were preparing 
their great report which was published in they found 
that more than half the inmates of many workhouses had 
become destitute through intemperance ; and there is no 
doubt at all that alcoholic drinks keep a vast number of 
people in poverty, although many of these persons may just 
manage to avoid unemployment and the workhouse. Here is 
a very wide opening for reform on the part of government. 
A little has been done already. The heavy taxes on beer and 
spirits undoubtedly check drinking to some extent ; but the 
huge revenue which they bring in to the government, and 
the great prosperity of the brewing and distilling industries, 
show that only the fringe of the problem has been touched. 
We have noticed that government now owns some breweries, 
distilleries, and public-houses. There is much to be said 
in favour of its buying up the whole trade, supplying drinks 
of all kinds under good conditions ; without specially 
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encouraging the customers to drink alcohol, but rather 
encouraging the use of non-intoxicants, and making alcohol 
largely for use in mani^acture or as a fuel. There is also an 
urgent need for furtlujr restrictions on drinking, whether the 
trade is publicly or privately owned. Wherever the sale of 
alcohol has been restricted or forbidden altogether, the effect 
in reducing crime and increasing general welfare has been 
extraordinary. Many reformers think that government 
should simply control and try to diminish the sale of alcoholic 
drinks, without taking any part in the trade. We must 
leave as an open question the merits of these two rival 
policies. 

Poverty is not confined to those who arc unt'mploycd. 
Very many persons who work for long hours are still misorably 
poor because their wages are low. Happily the government 
has taken in hand the problem of sweated industries in a 
statesman-like way. Committees, known as Wages Boards 
(or Trade Boards) arc formed in each district in which a 
particular ill-paid trade is carried on. The Boards contain 
a few members elected by employers, a few others elected ly 
the workers, one or two outsiders chosen by the Ministry c& 
Labour, and a chairman who is an official of the Ministry. 
It is the business of each Board to decide from time to time 
what wages can reasonably l)c jiaid in the district over which 
it has control. In this way the government is able to iitsist 
on a minimum wage, which is never, indeed, very ample, but 
at least guarantees to the workers a better living than ttey 
had before the Boards were set up. Emj)Ioyers often welcome 
the minimum wage. Many of them would have been wiUiag 
to pay higher wages before, but they feared the competition of 
others who would still pay a sweated wage. The fixed mini- 
munr now protects them against such competition, antd enaM^ 
them to raise wages with an easy mind. And the increased 
wage need not mean an increase in the price of the goods 
produced, if the higher wages and better conditions restfit 
in a larger output on the part of each worker. Wages Beards 
were first confined to four trades, but ttoy are rapidly spwd- 
ing, and before long they will have spread to all trades in 
which they are seriously needed. In many intetriM 
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workers have strong trade unions, an# are able to look after 
their own interests. The union officials and employers have 
agreed on minimum rates of wages, and the agreement is just 
as binding as the order of a Wages iSoard. But when the 
workers in an industry have no union, and are badly paid, there 
is a case for the formation of a Board. Before the war one 
of the greatest industries of all — ^the agricultural industry — 
had no effective trade union, and in many parts of the country 
farm labourers had very low wages. During the war, how- 
ever, the government stepped in and compelled farmeis to 
pay a standard wage to their workers. The regulation still 
stands, and is likely to continue. 

Not only wages, but conditions of work, are often 
controlled by government, which thus makes itself responsible 
for securing good surroundings for the people both at home 
and at work. The first Factory Act was passed more than a 
century ago. Since then the body of factory and workshop 
regulations has grown steadily, until it has become in itself 
quite a large code of laws. Besides wages and working con- 
ditions, government regulates hours of work in some trades. 
A few years ago the Shop Hours Act secured a weekly half- 
holiday to all assistants in shops and restaurants. As long 
ago as 1850 an Act of Parliament provided for a fifty hours’ 
week in textile mills. The daily work of miners has been 
reduced recently first to eight hours and then to seven. The 
Board of Trade has granted an eight-hour day to railway 
workers ; and there is much talk of its extension to industries 
in general over the whole country. 

Ill-health and unemployment have been mentioned as 
frequent causes of poverty ; and in spite of all that any 
government can do some people will fall ill and some will be 
unemployed. Therefore a system of insurance has been set up 
to provide against both of these evils. The health insurance, 
which secures medical treatment for workers with incomes of 
less than £160, is one of the most familiar institutions in the 
country, for aU workers and all employers have to pay con- 
tributions each week by means of stamps fixed to the insur- 
ance card. Insurance against unemployment, like the system 
of Wages Boards, was applied first to only a few trades, but 
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its scope is gradually being extended. Thus the govern- 
ment's policy is first to prevent illness, as far as possible (and 
"preventive medicine" is becoming a more and more im- 
portant part of medical science), and to prevent unemploy- 
ment as well ; but when illmss and unemployment occur, to 
help the sufferers to tide over the difficult period by means 
of p.nynicuts from the National Insurance funds. The details 
of managcmcat, (^specially of the health insurance system, 
are still open to criticism, but nearly everyone agrees that the 
general policy is sound and very desirable. 

Finally, a large number of workers, even if they live very 
carefully and allow themselves little recreation or indulgmce, 
cannot save enough to keep themselves <;omfortably in old 
age. Until a few years ago they had to live at the expense 
of their families or go to the workhouse. The old e^e pensions, 
paid by the Treasury out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
distributed through the Post Office, now enable old people 
to feel much more indejxindent and to live in greater comfort. 
Again, although there is geneml agtccmcnt on the principle, 
the methods arc by no means perfect. There might, for 
example, be a system of insurance for annuities as a supple- 
ment to the jKinsions. And the Treasury certainly ought not 
to be made n^ixinsibh; for the payment. The fact that the 
Treasury has itself become a " sp-nding " department has 
already weakened its control over the other departments. 

No one can question the importance of these wewks, and 
few would deny that they are necessiiry if the country is to be 
from some of its worst evils and made a 
' tderable home for the ma^ of the people. But 

we have so far treated the work of government only as a nseans 
to material comfort and welfare. Certainly a fair amount of 
material welfare is needed if mankind are to have the fuiest 
and higlusst life ; but other things are needed as weU, and the 
history of many a plutocrat shows that culture and spiritu- 
ality do not always result from the possession worldly 
riches. Government, too, must take account of somethhig 
more than mere security. In fact, governments have always 
done so ; for the laws of the most luanfitive ra<» of vhfch 
we have knowledge, although titey ace in part designed 
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for the safety of the subjects, are also in part precepts of 
religion. 

Now a number of works which we have noticed in this 
chapter have as their aim something higher than mere security 
of persons and property, or mere physical welfare. The laws 
against violence and fraud are examples, and the best example 
of all is education. In the case of education, the object, or one 
great object, is to train people up to certain standards of 
conduct, to set the dividing line in their minds between right 
and wrong as high as possible. In the case of laws and law 
courts, the object is not to teach, but to compel. We have 
spoken of the " minimum standard of comfort set up by the 
social work of government. Here we meet with another 
minimum standard set up by the law, a standard of moral 
conduct ; and we may call this branch of the government's 
work the enforcement of justice. 

Now justice means fairness, and the laws which are made 
and enforced by Parliament and the local bodies represent 
those things which the Members, and, as a general rule, the 
majority of the people, regard as fair. Further, in obe3dng 
the law, in carrying out the orders regarded as fair, we are 
doing what is held by the law-makers to be our duty. We may 
say, then, that in enforcing certain lines of conduct the govern- 
ment is compelling us to perform our duties — ^those things 
which are necessary for the security and general welfare of 
our fellow-citizens. In some cases the duty is positive : we 
are ordered to do particular things. In other cases it is nega- 
tive : we must avoid doing what is forbidden by the law. 
We are ordered, for instance, to pay rates and taxes, to keep 
our contracts, to see that our children are educated ; and, on 
the other hand, we must refrain from robbing or attacking our 
neighbours, raising a riot, letting a savage dog run loose, or 
driving a motor to the danger of the public. 

But we must be careful in our use of these words justice, 
fairness, and duty. Most of us can think of duties ^acts of 
Meal and kindness and devotion— that are not mentioned 
Practieal in any law. The law only takes pari of our income 
Justloe in taxation ; we may, however, think it our duty 

to pay a large proportion of the remainder to charities. The 
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law commands a man to see to the education of his children : 
it does not say that he must work hard and save money in 
order to give them the best possible education. And we may feel 
that many things allowed by law are by no means fair. We 
may regard it as far from the ideal of justice that some chil- 
dren. through no fault of their own, should grow up among 
squalid surroundings and all manner of evil influences, while 
others are surrounded all their lives with beauty, culture, and 
kindness. In what sense, then, can we say that the existing 
law is fair ? The fact is that the justice of the law is not 
ideal justice. Law-makers ought, indeed, to have high ideals 
before them and to work towards their ideals, but in framing 
laws they must take account not only of what is desirable, but of 
what is practicable. They must ask concerning every proposal, 
not only whether it is a step in the right direction, but also 
whether it can be put into force. 

If the government tried to make ideal laws, some of its 
first measures would be to order us never to lose our temper 
and always to tell the exact truth ; and it would have to pass 
something rcscinljling the Golden Rule as a statute. But 
what would be the result if a serious effort were made to 
enforce such laws ? The courts would at once be flooded 
with casts. Many of us would be ruined by fines, or woul4 
pass our lives in prison : all of us would have to spend so much 
time in court, serving on juries, giving evidence, or appearing 
in the dock ourselves, that the ordinary business of life would 
be brought to a standstill. A law that cannot be enforced 
with a fair amount of strictness and success had better not be 
passed at all. And if the laws are to be successful they m?Kt 
be such that most people will regularly obey them : toe 
law-breakers must be so few that toe courts can deal ■mth 
them effectively. It was for this reason that we described 
the conduct enforced by law as a " minimum standard '' : 
it represents not the utmost nor the average, but the least 
duty that the government expects from us. The government 
can only demand that men shaE act in such a way as just to 
keep out of the clutches of the law, but it leaves ttem free 
to do as much better as they like. At the same time the staa- 
dard laid down by the law is in anotiw seiffie a maximum. 
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for it is, or ought to be, the highest standard of conduct that 
government is able to enforce. 

Now if a nation is progressing — ^if the people are becoming 
better educated, more kindly, and more public-spirited— it is 
clear that their standards of behaviour will improve. In 
that case the government wiU be able to enforce laws which 
make higher demands on the people ; and every govern- 
ment ought to be constantly prepared to raise its minimum 
standards whenever the opportunity occurs. 

But we can go further, and say that the law itself ought to 
be a means of improving conduct. Whether it is so or not 
depends largely on the methods used to enforce the law. We 
must ask, then, how our law is enforced, and whether the 
methods used are likely to produce the best results. 

In answering this question we must distinguish between 
civil offences and crimes. In a civil case the object is simply 
to malfP good an injury and satisfy some person who has been 
aggrieved. The injury is not always of such a kind that it 
can be repaired, but in very many cases the payment of money 
• as " damages ” is aU that is needed. The plaintiff is satisfied, 
and the court in ordering and enforcing the payment has done 
all that anyone could require of it. 

But it is otherwise in the case of crimes. The object of 
government in laying down criminal laws is to prevent 
crimes. But what when a crime has been committed ? The 
law has so far failed, for a crime once committed can never 

be undone. . . 

In ancient times most men did riot hold this opinion. 
They believed that in some sense a crime could be cancelled. 
In the ancient Greek cities, for example, it was held that a 
Clime poUuted the whole city, and so put the citizens on bad 
terms with their gods. But by certain ceremonies, which 
included the punishment of the offender, the gods could be 
appeased, and all would then be weU. Some races had a 
different method of canceUing crime. Deeds which we regard 
as crimes were treated by them as civil offences even 
murder was a civil injury for which atonement could be made 
if a suitable sum were paid by the murderer or his relatives 
to the relatives of the victim. This case, however, introduces 
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another idea of punishment. The payment of a fine might 
satisfy the law, but very often it did not placate the victim's 
family : they sought a vengeance, head for head, from the 
evildoer or Iiis kinsmen. Thr other family would retaliate, 
and so a feud would develop which would continue perhaps 
for several generations. 

We do not believe to-day in such crude methods of follow- 
ing up or cancelling a crime ; yet undoubtedly something of 
the idea of the blood-feud still remains. Revengt; is no longer 
left to an individual or a family ; but many people feel that 
in punishing an ofender the judge and the police officials are 
doing vengeance on behalf of society. We are still apt to 
carry in our minds the belief that justice consists in a tit-for- 
tat retribution, that a man must be made to suffer aewrding 
to his sin. There is some truth in this belief, but it very 
of t(m rests on a sandy foundation. Onr indignation is quite 
rightly stirred by wickedness. If, however, we demand 
tliat an evildoer shall l)c punished in order to apjxjase our 
anger, we arc merely stepping into the place of the ancient 
gods or the parties to a family feud : we are claiming that 
justice is satisfied and the crime in some sense cleared away 
when our wrath has abated, and that justice can be done in 
no other way. Punishment, if it had no better warrant 
than this, ought not to be given at all, for it would do no 
good : it would only serve to set at rest an emotion in our- 
selves which ought not to be satisfied in this jnuticular way. 
Wc must discover, then, Whether modem law has any sounder 
reasons to show for the penalties which it prescrito. 

One reason is that the fear of punishment prevents crime. 
A person once punished may be less disposed to offend 
Prevention and others know tliat if they follow him in crime 
ol Crime they wiU probably follow him to prison as well. 
The more efficient the police system, the more useful punish- 
ment is likely to be in thus way, and the it will be needed. 
For if a crime is almost certain to be found out and punched, 
those who are tempted to commit it will have a very 
inducement to resist the temptation. The jxjnalties of the 
law make little appeal to the highest and best qualities in 
men ; nevertheless they are exceedingly useful, for by pre- 
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venting crimes and disorders they enable the lives of most 
people to be spent in comparative quiet and safety. That is 
a benefit, indeed, which is great enough to cover many defects. 
There is still no more importast service done to us by good 
and firm government than that of saving us from the horrors 
of anarchy, and setting us free to pursue the ordinary affairs 
of our lives in peace. 

We have rejected the idea of mere revenge, of punishing 
in order to satisfy our indignation. But there is something 
to be said for making the punishment fit the crime, for punish- 
ing great offences severely and trifling ones more lightly. 
We want to make the worst crimes, which are the most 
dangerous to society, as rare as possible : therefore we rightly 
make the consequences serious for the criminal. Our system 
is by no means perfect in this respect. We often ptmish 
small crimes, such as petty dishonesty, as severely as much 
worse offences — ^wife-beating, for example — ^with the result 
that convicted persons often have a sense of grievance. They 
feel that if they have done wrong the law has also done wrong 
to them ; the sense of injustice hinders them from feeling 
remorse or a desire to do better ; and they have httle com- 
punction in breaking the law again if they can do so with a 
reasonable chance of success. Our present system of penalties 
suggests, too, that the law-makers have set property very 
ViigVi in their scale of values as compared with human welfare. 

Moreover, the kind, as well as the amount, of some penalties 
is unsatisfactory. A schoolboy who has accumulated “ de- 
tentions,” “ lines,” or “ drills,” which will fill his spare time 
for several weeks, is apt to miss the connexion between his 
punishment and the breaches of disciphne which caused it. 
He regards the punishment as consisting merely of so many 
unpleasant tasks which have to be worked off as far as possible 
before the vacation. In the same way the mechanical ” five 
ahilKnga and costs ” of our law courts often fails of its purpose, 
because it has so little connexion with the offence. Very 
man y persous have been fined or have undergone sho^ im- 
prisonments scores of times for similar offences, and* their 
desire to break the law is no whit the less keen for all the 
punistoent they have received. We may contrast their 
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< xpt ri<-n(c with that of a London wine merchant in the 
fourteenth century who was hnind guilty of selling bad liquor. 

He vvasroiiijiflli-d by the court to drink some of the condemned | 

wine, and to have the rest of it poured over his head— a punish- j 

ment far more inipiessivi- tlian a fine of a few shillings. We ; 

nf«d not go Ixick, indeed, to such crude methods as this, or j 

to the stocks, pillory, and ducking-stool ; but there is no i 

doubt that more varied punishments, making a stronger j 

appeal to the imrtgiiuifion, would have more effect than a j 

dull round of fines and imprisonments. j 

Now the second and chief justification for punishments | 
is that they help to reform the offender. To frighten a 
MbteKkt criminalaway from crime does some good, because 
and it keeps society in order. But it is clearly far 

Reform bc:tter to take away aU desire to break the law, 
and to implant in the mind of the offender a real wish to live 
as a useful and responsible citizen. We have just suggested 
that the small punishment.s given in petty sessions often 
have little effect, or have the wrong effect, on the mind of 
the convicted person. If the same is true in the case of more 
serious offences and more <l:ingcrous criminals, we must 
conclude that our system is still unsatisfactory in this im- I 
portant nssiHicl ,thal it fails to in\ prove f he offender’s character, i 
Unfortunately, that is very often the case, and the effects of i 
the heavy sentences given in the higher courts are worse | 
than those of the small punishments given in petty sessioM. 

The criminal who has spent several years in a convict prison 
is liable to come out broken in spirit, degraded in character, 
and unable to cam an honest living even if he wbhes to do i 
so. The rigid discipline and monotonous work crush out his 
individuality, in the atmosphere of suspicion he Ic^ all j 
sense of responsibility, and at the end of his term he is mudi j 
less fit to act as a free citizen than he was at the beginning, j 
The following statement was made by Prince Kropotkin, | 
who had a long experience of some of the worst and some of j 
the best prisons in Europe : " The prison population eonsfets j 
of heterogeneous elements ; but taking only those who are | 
usually described as ‘ the criminala ' proper . . . what struck | 
me most as regards them was that the prisons, which are j 
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regarded as a preventive measure against anti-social acts, 
are exactly the institutions for breeding them and for render- 
ing these offences worse and worse” 

Every one who studies Jhe question seriously must come 
to something like the same conclusion. The fact is that the 
modern system of imprisonment was devised about a century 
ago as an experiment, and that the experiment has not proved 
successful. In earlier times, although offenders were often 
punished by being put '' in ward,*’ prisons were mainly used 
to accommodate all sorts of persons who were awaiting their 
trial, to keep undesirable people out of the way, or to detain 
debtors until their debts were paid. The punishments were 
commonly of a corporal kind — ^hanging, flogging, the pillory, 
and so on — or else the prisoner was let off with a fine. Re- 
fomaers of a hundred years ago, such as Bentham, Howard, 
and Sir Samuel Romilly, succeeded in doing away with most 
of the corporal punishments, and in substituting imprisonment 
as a more humane measure and more likely to reform the 
criminal. The result has been disappointing. Even as a 
means of keeping the criminal away from his fellow-men the 
present system is not very useful, for after a few months, or 
years, he is let loose upor society again, under such conditions 
that he is very likely to repeat his crimes. 

The problem of improving the system of punishments is 
attracting more and more attention as its importance is more 
fully realized. It is important, because the punishments 
imposed by law courts are the final means by which govern- 
ment keeps order, provides for the safety of the people and 
their property, and maintains the minimum standards of 
conduct. If the treatment of prisoners were such that it 
really improved their characters and restored them to freedom 
as useful citizens, not only the prisoners tl^emselves, but the 
whole people, would benefit. 

The method most strongly recommended is that of sending 
a prisoner to jail not merely for piinishment, but for treatment 
as well. He is put under the care of experts, who set Mm to 
some employment as far as possible suited to Ms talents. 
They keep him under discipline, but at the same time they give 
him as much responsibility as he seems able to bear. He is 

i6 
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made to fed all the time that he is on that the 

object of his confinement is to fit him to take his place as an 
ordinary citiam, and that the time when he will regain his 
freedom depends on his own conduct. This system makes 
great demands on the prison staffs, but it has already been 
worked with success, e8p<.^cially in the United States, where 
the Mutual Welfare L« agiKs in New York prisons have had 
amazing results. In our own country the new system is 
already used for children and habitual drunkards ; and public 
opinion is tending towards its more general use. Its adoption 
will undoubtedly mark an advance towards an ideal system 
of justice. 

The mrxiem point of view in regard to punishment was 
well stated by King Edward VII when he open«i the Central 
Criminal Court in London ; and we may use his words to 
summiirize. this i)art of our <liscus8ion : '' The barbarous penal 
code wliich was d^n med necessary a hundred years ago lias 
gradually Ih-cii replaced, in the progre-ss towards a higher 
civilization, l>y law's breathing a more hiimaui! spirit and aiming 
at a nobler purjiose ... I look with confidence to those who 
will administer justice in this building to have continued 
regard to the. hofie of reform in the criminal.*’ 

Wi: have si>oken so fur of justice only as represented by a 
standard of conduct which the govt rnmcul demands from 
Ri|hts&nd every citizen. But there is anotlier side to the 
Dutiei <iuestion. If the govi;rnment imposes certain 
tini« of conduct as duiies on each individual, the individual 
demands certain services as rigAis from the govcrnmi ut. We 
exix-.ct the government to maintain law and <mder and to 
protect us and our proptjrty ; we expect local bodies to provide 
us with clean and well-paved streets, and with good gas and 
water ; and wo exixtct to be allowed, by meaai of our vote, to 
liave sonu! control ovt-r the policy of government. A hundred 
years ago the demand uumt frequently heard was that the 
govenimcnt should let the peopk alone, as far as possiWe, 
but to-day our view is very different. We do not consider that 
justice is satisfied unless the gov< rument, in adrhtion to ensur- 
ing a miaimum standard of conduct, hel|« the people to main- 
tain that minimum standard of life of wiudr we spoke in the 
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earlier part of this chapter. We have come to regard it as 
fair that every one should have thi’s public guarantee of a 
reasonable standard of life, so far as it can be guaranteed by 
any public body. Thus, from the point of view of justice, as 
well as from that of mere security, modern governments find 
themselves bound not only to make and enforce the law, but to 
undertake all manner of works designed for social welfare. 

It is worth while to dwell for a moment on this change in 
our idea of justice,. for justice, or fairness, is the foundation of 
aU law and government. The standards of conduct — ^the 
duties--enforced by government represent the behaviour 
which can fairly be expected from one person towards another ; 
and the rights which we claim from the government and from 
our fellow-citizens are a measure of the help, protection, and 
freedom which should be allowed in fairness to each individual. 
But if our ideas of justice are changing, it follows that our 
rights and duties, in so far as they are laid down by govern- 
ment, Bxp changing too. 

This fact has not long been recognized. Until quite recent 
times it used to be imagined that all men had ‘‘natural 
Natural rights '' which belonged td them merely because 
lUghts ” they were men, and had always belonged, and would 

always belong, to the whole of mankind. The “ rights of man 
were looked upon as bound by laws as ancient and invariable 
as the laws of motion or the principles of mathematics. The 
business of government, as the great agent of justice, was to 
ascertain these laws and put them into force : in so doing it 
would be carrying out the ideal of justice. We understand 
to-day that this idea of fixed natural rights, although it was 
firmly held for many centuries, was mistaken. If the rights 
in question were so primitive and so simple that savage men 
could recognize and adopt them, then civilized men must have 
far outgrown them. If, on the other hand, they are ideal 
rights, which will still hold when civilization is much more 
advanced than it has ever yet been, they must be impracticable 
for m and utterly impossible for savages. For ideal justice, 
as we have seen, implies an ideal state of society. The rights 
which any government can admit and put into practice are 
those which suit the standards and outlook .of the people to 
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be governed. They are not natural or ideal, but am- 

venlioml. 

The earlier thinkers were not, hmv. ver, entirely wrong. 

If instead of saying that government should give men their 
natural rights, they had said that government should allow, 
tis mhtrly ns poHaihic, the lights which men would enjoy in an 
ideal state of society, tin y wonkl have spoken quite tndy. 

In actual trructire w’e are working towards an ideal of justice, 
Rousseau wrote in t~(n: “ Man is born free and evei^here 
he is in chuiiis.” Within a reiilury serfdom was abolished in 
Kuroite, the worst forms of slavery had disaiipeared from a 
large part of the earth, and a remarkable advance had been 
made towards a worhl in which men should really be " born 
fre< " I’iftv years ago a lew voii‘t?8 were raistrd on behalf of 
" women's tights.” The claims put forward then are now 
fully admitti’d by public op’t***’*b most important have 

been allowed hv Parliament. A century ago it was held that 
men should he'l. ft to manage their own cansrs, and that it 
was no part of the work of govMimient to stre that any boy 
or girl liad a good start in life. But in rcamt yiars govern- 
ment lias hei-n tloing more and more, by improving education, 
health, anti home suntnindiugs, to secure " equality of oppor- 
tunity ” ftrr all men. In thest^ ways, and in many others, the 
actual world is slowly gaining on the ideal. , , . ... 

John Bright, in a fauums sireech, contrasted justice with 
benevoleiif e. and saitl that ” it was not benevolence but justice 
that could deal with giant evils.” The reason is obvious. 
Justice represmits the standard of fairness held by the mass of 
the people, whereas benevolence is smnethuig higher than t!te 
common standard of justice. 'Die level of benevolence n 
reached by ordinary men only in their better moments ; and 
only a few of the best men lead liv» which are constantly 
marked by gocKlwiU. If the remedy of a great evi—such as 
poverty, of which Bright was siK^aking --be left to benevoleiw 
alone the fora's of refonn will be too weak to ovmcomc the 
difficulties. On the other hand, if a whole nation decides tlmt 
poverty is unjust, and makes an organized effort to ab^ish it, 
that effort is bound to meet with far greater ««ci^ Bid 
among progressive peoples, in such matt^is as working con- 


I 
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ditions, wages, and education, the benevolence of one genera- 
tion has proved to be the justice of the next. In this way the 
meaning of Justice is changed from year to year : claims made 
at first by the more generous and thoughtful minds gain wider 
recognition as rights, and if necessary are carried into law and 
enforced by government. When, if ever, the process reaches 
its climax, practical justice will have caught up the ideal, and 
both will be merged in ideal benevolence. 

The maintenance of security and justice are two of the chief 
ends of government ; but if we ask of all the political thinkers 

Till Tf ancient Greece to our own time 

(lU) UDerty greatest end of government, its greatest 

benefit to the people, we shall find in their writings the almost 
unanimous answer that liberty is the most important benefit of 
all. The ideal manner of life for any man is one which draws 
out and employs his highest talents, develops and gives full 
scope to whatever possibilities of good may lie in his character. 
And in an ideal state of society such a manner of hfe would be 
available for all men. An ideal society would show ** human 
nature in its richest diversity '' ; the gifts of artists, musical 
composers, craftsmen, inventors, organizers, thinkers, teachers, 
spiritual leaders, would be exercised to the full. Each man 
would be free to follow his own bent, free above all to work out 
his own original ideas. 

But here we meet with a difficulty. A large part of the 
work of government consists of interferences with our liberty 
all the business of police and law courts, all taxation, all regula- 
tion of factories and buildings, aU fixing of minimum standards 
of any kind, even municipal and national trading, which rule 
out certain lines of trade from the field of private enterprise. 
How can we look for freedom to a government which spends 
so much of its time and energy in hedging us about with 
laws and standards of living, and controlling us in our daily 
occupations? 

We must remember that in our picture of an ideal way of 
life we did not suggest that every man should be free to foUow 
any inclination, good or bad, but only to develop his highest 
and most useful talents. The ideal state of society is a state 
of lil>erty, but i^ot of licence j or, in the words o| a modern 
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philosiwplu r,* the liberty which good !,'ovcniint nt will provide 
is liberty to do soiriethiiig that is worth doing. 

In dist’ns-inp the iH>sitic)n of a king, we saw ttet the object 
of Parli,un(nt during the last two hundred and fifty years 
had l)een to prevent the sovereigns from doing serious harm, 
and at the Siimc time to leave them as free as possible to do 
good. The attitmlc of Parliament towards eveiy individual 
is, or ought to Inr, the same : the business of government 
is to make it difficult for us to do harm and easy to do good. 
Here, in prevent iiig injtiry and drawing out good talents, 
is abundant scope for efforts on the {>art of government which 
will not impair, but will rather increase our liberty. We 
quoted in an earlier chapter John Locke’s opinion on the rights 
and lilauty of the king. It is worth while to notice now his 
statement on the lilK-rty of the subject, and the way in which 
that lilxnf y is helix-d by law and gova rnment ; for no better 
account of the matter has ever been written : 

“ Law in its true notion is not so much the limitation as 
the direction of a fiw agent to his own pro{*r interest, and 
prescrilx-s no farther than is for the general good of th(»e 
under that law. Omid they lx hapjut?r witlrout it, the law, 
as a useless thing, woukl of itself vanish ; and tlrnt ill deserves 
the name of confmcmient which hedges us in only from b(^ 
and precipices. ... So tliat, however it may lx mistaken, 
the end of law is not to abolish and rest min, but to preserve 
and enlarge freedom.” ® 

I^w and government , tlxn, can help us towards the kind 
of freedom tliat is Ix'st worth having, by checking our lower 
and more selfish impulses and providing conditions in which 
our best talents can develop. The work of government is to 
ketjp down the tares and to prepare a wholmme bed for the 
growth of good seed. 

All tins has long been admitted by polifieal thinkers. 
Qovera- reo^nized that if ©very one 

mmt’B is to have as much freedom as possible, every one 
fil^bere ol must yield up some of his f«dom— the freedom 
Aetion to injure the interests of other people. If we are 
to avoid a ceasdes^ struggle in which the weak and the 

» T. H. ^reeo. * Srewi Etsay m CMI I • ' - 
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unselfish will suffer, and the strong, mean, and selfish will 
triumph, government must intervene to hold the balance and 
preserve the rights of every individual. In this way it wiU 
not only maintain order and justice, but it will also increase the 
liberty of most men, directly by saving them from subjection 
to other men, or indirectly by freeing them from the necessity 
of protecting themselves, and so releasing their energies for 
higher ends. So much is agreed. But when we pass from 
theory to practice, and try to decide how far the government 
ought to interfere with our daily occupations and our property, 
we find great differences of opinion. Some thinkers hold that 
the possession of wealth gives to the owner so much control 
over the lives of other men, and is so liable to abuse, that no 
large masses of wealth ought to be left in private hands. 
They believe that the private ownership of capital is one of the 
chief causes of social evils, and that society would be better 
in every way if all the most important lines of business were 
owned and managed by the government. Others fear that 
the public management of production would check enterprise 
and arrest progress, and that the mixture of politics and 
business would create even worse abuses than those which 
now exist ; so that the effect of too much interference on the 
part of government would be corruption and stagnation. 

The question is far too complicated to be discussed here; 
for it is really a long series of problems, each of them full of 
difficulties and ramifications. If, for instance, we are trying 
to ascertain what businesses could suitably be taken over by 
the government, we must consider each case on its merits, 
for no two lines of business are alike in their circumstances. 
Some are best run on a large scale, and are so far adapted 
to public management, in others a small private concern is 
the most efficient. Some industries tend to monopoly, and 
although a monopoly is not necessarily bad for the public, 
there is notoriously a risk that it may lead tp high prices and 
other evils. Certain trades deal with necessary goods, and 
are, therefore, closely bound up with public welfare ; others, 
dealing with luxuries, are less important to society as a whole. 
In some trades the methods of manufacture or sale have settled 
down to a routine, and the character of the business varies 
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little from year to year some there is constant change and 
uncertainty, and, therefore, great scope for enterprise and in- 
vention.^ All these circumstances, and many others, affect 
the question whether any given trade should be publicly 
or privately owned. In the same way, when we are discussing 
social measures, such as pensions, insurance, control of prices, 
and changes in education, there are always possible evils to be 
balanced against possible good — ^loss of freedom, for instance, 
against increase of comfort ; and sometimes it can only be 
found by experiment whether the evil or the good pre- 
dominates. We cannot, therefore, find .an answer in the form 
of an exact system, or say precisely how far the government 
can go in ifs efforts after social welfare without interfering 
too.much with our liberty. 

Nevertheless one or two general considerations may give 
us some guidance. In the first place, the recent change 
in our views on security and justice has been matched by an 
alteration in our idea of liberty, and the alteration in this 
case, as in the others, has been all in favour of activity on the 
part of government. A century ago the prevailing view was 
. that every man was the best judge of his own interests, and 
that if left to himself under proper conditions, he would always 
seek his own good. Further, if every one was pursuing his 
own good with success, it would follow that the whole of 
society must be as happy as it could be made. Therefore the 
government should only interfere as far as was necessary 
to prevent abuses and injuries. If it went further it would 
merely hinder men in their pursuit of good, and would try to 
decide for them questions which they could best settle for 
themselves. 

This theory of Individualism contained much that was 
sound and healthy, and in the writings of its chief exponents. 
Need lor Bentham and Mill, there is a great deal of political 
Inteiler- and social wisdom. But experience showed that 
enee the individualists looked for too much from 

common men, and too little from government. For lack of 
regulation by law, work was carried on in factories and 

^ The case for public ownership is clearly the strongest in trades or 
services which combine monopoly with routine. 
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mines under the most appalling conditions, and often for a 
miserable wage ; the industrial towns developed huge areas 
of slum dwellings, hideous, unhealthy, and demorali 2 dng ; 
nine-tenths of the population were allowed to grow up without' 
education ; in countless directions private greed successfully 
opposed the public good. As these facts forced themselves 
on the attention of the people, it became clear that much more 
effort in the way of social service must be demanded from 
government. Consequently, since the middle of the last 
century, the activity of government has vastly increased ; 
and we have come to realize that this increased interference 
with our private affairs has by no means curtailed the freedom 
of most of the people. 

Let us imagine the case — a very common case still — of a 
man who has been born and brouglxt up in a slum, in squalid 
surroundings, and among coarse and half-savage associates. 
He is ignorant to a great extent not only of book learning, 
but also of religion, art, music, and all the best things in life. 
He has been starved and stunted both in body and in soul. 
He has had no technical training, but earns his living by long 
hours of dull, unskilled work. If he chafes at his lot he may 
find himself out of work and destitute ; if he tries to improve 
his position he is faced with obstacles which few men have the 
strength and ability to overcome. Before the law he is free ; 
but if by freedom we mean the opportunity for a full growth of 
talents and character, then we must admit that such a man 
has never known its meaning. If the government, acting 
through local councils and employment exchanges, had inter- 
vened to give him a good start in life, to compel him to be 
educated, to find, him a suitable occupation, to provide him 
with better surroundings, and to afiord him some contact with 
beauty and culture, it would plainly have increased his liberty 
beyond measure. And in a lesser degree it can serve in a 
similar way the great numbers who have had rjither better, 
but still insufl&cient, opportunities. We must conclude, 
then, that in very many cases interference of this kind can go 
a long way before it begins to curtail liberty. 

But, in the second place, we must not shut our eyes to the 
fact that it can go too far, and that it can do so in very subtle 
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ways, which go unnoticed by most })eoplc, and are for that 
reason all the more harmful. Unless the system of teaching 
Danger of in schools, for instance, is very carefully guarded 
iBtorfironeo it ’ may easily fail into a routine iwhich will 
turn out quite rnj. i.'nily scholars with a certain type of 
training, hut will crush out oi iu'in.ility, and will fail to develop ' 
special tastes and talents. Or, again, in the useful work of 
helping to choose nernprttion^ for children leaving school, 
and finding work ihron:di the employment exchanges, there 
are posi ibilili* s of hann. If the government undertakes to 
find work for all, it may be inclined'to go further and gradi^ly 
to settle the custoin that workers shall remain for a consider* 
able time in the posts found for them. Such a custom would 
certainly cause a great deal of dissatisfaction and waste of 
talents. There is, further, the great disadvantage in the public 
managr-in. nt of industries that it may bring trade into a rut 

and cause a serious check to ••uteri and progress. 

That risk is not confined to trade and industry. If the 
government fences us about too dosedy it may bar the way 
to progress in almost any direction. I here are many 
examples in history of gov<'rmn<*nts which have checked the 
advance of their peoples in this way. Two of the most 
striking cases are those of the (Ghinc'sc monarchy and the 
later Roman Empire ; for in both these cases civilization 
had advanced a long way b<ifore it came to a standstill. 
There were many reasons for this arrest of progn^s, but one 
of the main xmmm was the existence of a huge, riipd, but 
efficient government which tried to keep the people as they 
were, and resbted aU new ideas which would tend to upset 
the established order. If the Roman Empire in Western 
Europe had remained and Imd followed the rnethods of the 
Eastern Empire, our modem civilimtion might never have 
developed, and in some of the most important affairs of life 
wc might still bo no further forward than the ancient RatnaM. 
But we need not go so far back for illuslral i« »ns. Many of the 
rulers of Europiian nations in modern times have tried by 
regulating trade to increase its amount and spread prMp^aty; 
among their subjects ; but tte general effect of this *' mer^ 
canUMst ” policy has been to reduce the vdtmae ©I t*a^ 
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put a check on enterprise. One of the chief reasons why 
the trade of England advanced so rapidly during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was that our govern- 
ment interfered less with enterprise in business than any 
other government in Europe, Another example has already 
been mentioned in this chapter — ^that of the German Imperial 
Government, which deliberately taught the people to agree 
to the policy known as militarism, the direct offspring of 
the old mercantilism. The German people were persuaded 
to subject themselves to their rulers and give away their own 
liberty, and in so doing they came near to ruining the whole of 
our civilization. 

This case should make us reflect carefully ; for although 
the German Government interfered with the liberty of the 
people far more than it ought to have done, it did not do so 
by mere tyranny and oppression, but was actually supported 
by most of the citizens. It is true that over a great part of 
the world there has been more individual freedom in recent 
years than ever before in history. But we must not assume 
that freedom will always continue to grow, or even that men 
are bound to keep the whole of the freedom which they have 
now. Most men will support a government which is able 
to provide them with a high standard of living : they are 
content to go on with their daily routine so long as they have 
comfort, security, and a fair amount of recreation. And it is 
quite possible for a government, in its efforts to make the 
citizens comfortable and happy, to go a long way towards* 
robbing them of their freedom without raising any storm of 
protest : the great majority might not realize that they had 
lost any freedom at all. 

Nevertheless a great injury would have been done. The 
fact is that the advance of civilization in art, letteijs, trade, 
Importanee thought, science, religion, and every other de- 
of Free partment, hds been chiefly due to the work of 
Emterpiise individual men — ^men of originality and imagina- 
tion, who have left the beaten tracks and have adventured 
in new fields. Such men have always been a small minority, 
but it is on these few men with a real mission in life that the 
whole progress of society has depended, It i3 with their 
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work, the most important work in the world, that a rigid 
system of government is most likely to interfere.*^ 

But why should there be any conflict between govern- 
ments and men of original mind ? We may turn again to 
history for the answer. In the reign of Elizabeth, Parliament 
wished to bring the whole of trade and industry into an 
orderly system, and to this end it passed all manner of regu- 
lations. But the chief effect of this policy was to drive 
trade away from the towns to new centres in country districts, 
where it was free from inspectors and rules. This migration 
of industry was very troublesome to the government and 
upset all its calculations. Therefore the government did its 
best to force industry back into the old centres, but, for- 
tunately, without success : if it had succeeded in the contest 
it would have done incalculable harm to trade and would have 
impoverished the whole country. 

Again, we may recall how Parliament tried to prevent 
the growth of trade unions at the end of the eighteenth century, 
because they seemed to threaten the existing order of society. 
In both these cases it is easy to see why the new enterprises 
came into conflict with the government : they implied 
changes, and meant that society was getting to some extent 
out of control. Now the first business of every gov«;rnment 
is to prestTve order and security ; and its work is easiest 
and most efficient when the whole life of the people is running 
in a smooth routine. Therefore rulers have a natural desire 
to fiee everything arranged according to a neat pattern, 
without loose ends or awkward joints ; and the men who 
strike out into new lines are very apt to give trouble, 
especially if their ideas lead to great changes in society. 

Certainly in recent years our rulers have not shown much 
resistance to change, but that may not always be the case, and 
the clianges may not always be in the direction of freedom. 
The great activity of Parliament in modem times has been 
chiefly due to the fact that the mass of the people, furnished 

Mtm must necessarily occur to IndividasJ mm, but wfoiflsa* 

Is often necried to pot the ideas lnb> practice. TTii* qtiestlon, to- 
gether with the rchiticm of );ovenu«cnt to org.inimti<>na of various kinds, 
is discussed in Clmptcr XIX. 
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with votes, have constantly pressed for a higher standard of 
living. But when Parliament has done what is immediately 
practicable to raise the standard there will be less need for 
activity and stronger reasons for settling down to a routine. 
Moreover, the work of government is constantly growing, 
and as it grows the machinery becomes more clumsy and 
difficult to manage. In order to make their work efficient, 
Ministers and officials will be more strongly tempted to bind 
down the people by rules and customs which will prevent 
any originality or novelty. If this process is allowed to go 
far enough its effect will be to standardize the people, to 
reduce their lives to more or less uniform, though perhaps 
by no means unpleasant, lines, and to deprive the men of 
originality and enterprise, of their chance of expressing what 
is in them, and of influencing their fellows. And, as we have 
noticed already, the change might take place gradua y 
and without attracting much attention or arousing grea 
protest. Such a lapse into a mechanical way of life is one 
of the chief political dangers lying ahead of us— a real danger, 
because the scope and complexity of government are ^ways 
increasing ; and a serious one, because it would greatly im- 
pede the advance of civilization. The only certain way to 
prevent it is to bear constantly in mind the supreine im- 
portance of liberty-of a full life and full opportunities for 
all men for enterprise, experiment, and the exercise of what- 
ever talents they may possess. All suggested reforms should 
be tried by the touchstone of hberty. If they tend towards 
a rich and varied life they are so far good : if they will in 
any way limit our freedom, unless they have great coimter- 
vailing merits in other lines, they ^ stand condenmei 

Our civilization is not, indeed, in immediate d^er of 
coming to a stop. Change and ex^riment continu^y o.xm 
both in government and in the ordinary affaire of hf^ 
we need to watch carefully the direction of the chaises. 

Many recent reforms, excellent in ^f Wc« 

Acts Wages Boards, State Insurance, and Control of mces, 
have brought about an increase of regulation and restriction. 

I For an mterestmg note on the standardisation of life, see Graham 
Wallas, Th* Great Society, p. aaa. 
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We need to be on our guard to balance the power of govern- 
ment and the freedom of the individual at exactly the point 
which represents for most men the greatest welfare and the 

greatest freedom. 

At the present time most men are more interested in 
making a living than in any other matter ; and thought and 
enterprise turn very largely in that direction. That is the reason 
why the interference of govcnunt.-ut in trade and industry 
raises such important questions ; government is occupying 
more and more of the ground which is still the main field of 
human enterprise. It is possible, however, that in the 
future — though hardly the near future— the problem of 
making a living may become much simpler, because the pro- 
duction of wealth may be far more efficient than it is to-day. 
In that case men will be less absorbed in business affairs 
than they are now, and more ready to leave the production 
of wealth to be managed by public bodies. The chief 
interests of most men would then bc^ in questions of religion, 
philosophy, science, and art ; and liberty would mean, above 
all, a full opportunity for progress in these directions. We 
can imagine such a state of affairs. Nevertheless it is highly 
improbable that a time will ever come when the production 
of wealth will settle down to an entirely fixed system, or that 
enterprise in that direction will ever cease. In any case it is 
not a question of practical politics, and governmi ut under 
such conditions would be very different from anything that 
has so far been known. 

There is, however, one question of immediate interest 
in this connexion to which we must allude, although we 
Spwtolin^- attempt a full answer. With adl the change of 
tion to recent years, and all the teh duties which have 
OovenunMit been undertaken by government, wiU not the 
sjwtem of govirnmcut itself have to change cemsidcrahly ? 
The sessions of Parliament are already overcrowded, and still 
the volume of business grows. If Parliament cl^ to its 
prwent methods it will certainly l<»e some of its control 
ovw the Ministry and the dbi^jrtments, and tte result vdll 
ha l»B*eaucracy with all its attendant evils— above aH, the 
loss of liberty which we have jmt been 
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liberty and bureaucracy have never been found together. 
How Parliament will deal with the difficulty is still uncertain. 
In an earlier chapter it was suggested that committees might 
be set up to watch and control the .work of the various depart- 
ments. That is how the local councils have met a fiimilar 
problem. Their business is very varied, and to answer this 
variety different groups of members have specialized in 
different branches of the work. The House of Commons 
already has a number of small committees to discuss particular 
classes of Bills ; and it would not be a difficult matter to 
appoint other committees each of which would report to the 
House on the affairs of a Department of State. Whatever 
method is used, the matter of first importance is that a general 
control over all the work of government should be maintained 
by a single body, and that this body should be the Parliament 
elected by the whole people. 

Books 

The literature of practical social problems is far too wide 
to be dealt with here. Miss Matheson’s Citizenship 
gives an excellent general impression in a very brief 
compass, together with suggestions for further reading 
and discussion. Sir S. J. Chapman’s Work and Wages 
(vol. iii. Social Betterment) contains a thorough and useful 
treatment on a larger scale. For penal reform, see especi- 
ally Dr. Mott Osborne’s Society and Prisons, a most 
interesting record of personal experiences. Professor 
D. G. Ritchie’s Limits of State Intervention deals ably 
with a very important topic. 

For general reading in Political Theory, the historical survey 
in Sir F. Pollock’s Introduction to the Science of Politics 
offers an attractive way of approach. E. Barker’s 
Political Thought from Spencer to To-day gives an inter- 
esting summary of modem theories of the State, with 
bibliographical notes. All students of public affairs 
should read Mill’s Liberty, and Locke’s Second Essay on 
Civil Government. G. Lowes Dickinson’s Justice and 
Liberty is a very suggestive discussion. 
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If the general theory of government is to be propcTly under- 
stood it must be studied not only analytically— as in 
SiDGWicK’s Elements of Politics and Woodrow Wilson’s 
The but also historically; for it is very im- 

portant to understand how thought has evolved with 
changing circumstances. Some of the most useful 
historical works are : Gierke, Political Theories of the 
Middle Ages ; Figgis, From Cerson to Grotirn^ and The 
Divine Right of Kings ; Dunning, Political Theories ; 
Gooch, Political Thought from Bacon to Halifax ; Leslie 
Stkvhkn, English Utilitarians ; Davidson, Utilitarians. 
See also the works by Pollock and Barker mentioned 
above. An excellent Bibliography of Political Theory is 
published by the Historical Association. 
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GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 

A BIRD’S-EYE view of a nation at its daily occupations 
would show us men and women in the shop, the office, 
the factory, and the home, or at work in the fields ; 
some would be flocking to churches, public meetings, 
lectures, theatres, or concerts ; others enjoying open-air sports ; 
others working out new ideas in the library, the studio, or the 
laboratory. We should see, too, some of the local bodies in 
session, perhaps the central Parliament as well, and certainly 
business being done’ in government offices and law courts, 
and inspectors touring about the country. But a moment’s 
thought would convince us that in all this pageant of national 
life the work of government seemed to -be quite a small affair 
— only one branch of activity, and for most people by no 
means the main work or the most absorbing interest. 

To complete our study we must now try to set the govern- 
ment in its proper place with respect to the whole life of the 
PnbBc people- The bird’s-eye view would not deceive 
Opinion us, for government is only a small part of aU the 
work of a nation. But in order to understand properly the 
relation between government and people we ought to watch 
t b^ir work not at any one moment, but through a considerable 
stretch of time. In other words, we ought to go to the facts 
of history for our answer. A good deal that was said in the 
last chapter will be useful to us here. We noticed how in the 
nineteenth century there came a great change in opinion on 
the questions of security, justice, and liberty, and how this 
change resulted in many reforms and much new work for 
government. But how were these reforms brought about ? 
In nearly every case some grievance was strongly felt by a 
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large section of the people : they were not allowed a vote in 
elections ; restrictions imposed by government hampered 
their trade ; they had to pay high rents for very bad houses ; 
prices were kept up by taxes on food, and so on. No single 
person could cure these evils by his own efforts, and most of 
the sufferers had little idea of the way to remedy them. But 
these problems were taken up by able men who had strong 
sympathies with the people, and had also the power of thinking 
out measures of refonn. Such leaders of opinion were Jeremy 
Bentham, the legal reformer and democrat ; Francis Place, 
the champion of trade unions ; Richard Oastler, the advocate 
of workers in mills and mines; Cobden, the opponent of the 
com laws; and Lord Shaftesbury, a chief promoter of the 
public health movement and of several other lines of social 
service. These leaders wrote and spoke themselves, gathered 
round them circles of supporters, and organized them until 
they were able to carry on a regular campaign by means of 
public meetings, pauiplilc-ls, and articles in the Press. In 
this way they worked up a strong force of public opinion, and 
as soon as jxissible they found Memlxirs of Parliament who 
would voice their views in the two Houses. After a time, 
and often after a great struggle, they secured a majority in 
Parliament which enabled or comijcllwl the government to 
pass the reform into law. As a rule the reforming movements 
had gained .some strength in tlie country before they attracted 
any attention in Parliament. There are very few examples 
of movements which were led from the outset by Members of 
a government ; and there is not a single instance of a refonn 
begun and canted through by a Mini.stry without a great deal 
of previous debate and agitation in the country, outside 
Parliament. The first point to realize, then, is that roost 
changes originate among the people, and are only adopted 
by Rirhament because there is a strong body of public opinion 
to support them ; or, in words familiar to all students of 
political setenoi, tbe law is based on, and refiects, public 
opinion. 

Although the law is actually made by Parliameat and 
c^^ybined by the King, changes in law and the policy of 
government depend not raply on the ebdee of or Parlia» 
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ment, but on the wishes and needs of the people, and the 
government has to adapt itself to those needs. This point 
has been raised man}? times in the previous chapters. We 
have discussed some possible means of making the law answer 
even more closely to public opinion than it does to-day, and 
we have seen that the great object of democracy is to give 
the people control over the making of law. Therefore there 
is no need to labour the point here. What is important for 
our purpose is to have in mind a clear picture, first of move- 
ments gaining their force among the people, and then of this 
force transmuted into law. 

But here we must answer one or two difficulties. The 
first is that, as was pointed out in the last chapter, governments 
are now able to some extent to manufacture public opinion 
and actually to teach the people what they are to believe 
and wish. This objection is not very serious, for the game 
of teaching the public is one at which at least two parties can 
play. Sooner or later the pubhc will find both sides of every 
important question put before them. Moreover, if the views 
taught by the government and its agents are unsound, ex- 
perience will reveal their weakness, and experience is a teacher 
more convincing than any amount of newspaper and platform 
rhetoric. But for a time, instead of public opinion controlling 
the government, it is quite possible for the government to 
some extent to control public opinion. 

Another objection is more important. Our examples have 
been taken from the nineteenth century, an age of democracy ; 
and it is quite natural that under a democratic system govern- 
ment should pay attention to the wishes of the people. But 
many races in other parts of the world are still living under 
systems that are far from democratic ; and in our own history 
the days of aristocracy and absolute monarchy are not very 
far distant. With such irresponsible governments in 
power is not the picture very different ; is it not possible for 
the law to have no connexion at all with the wishes of the 
pe ople ? 

Two or three centuries ago, when nearly all the nations of 
Europe were despotically governed, most political thinkers 
would have answered tlus question in the affirmative. In their 
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view the law was simply the command of a sovereign, and 
it miglit be anything wliich the sovereign chose to make it. 
Tam iiTiii tiie Some thought of the king and some of Parliament 
as the sovereign power, but all agreed that the aw 
Power was a command, depending solely on the will of 
a man or an assembly. Certain democratic thinkers, however, 
pointed out quite truly thnt no king or Parliament could make 
iTws and rule a country in a purely ca{micioits way, for the 
people are sojnething more than clay m the tends of the 
potter and any (^ov(‘rnnicni. which. makes itself thoroughly 
disliked will meet with resistance, and will sooner or later be 
overthrown. It Is much better tluit rulers should consdt 
the wishes of the people without waiting to l>e compelled by 
main force. By such arguments the early democrats showed 
that government must te based on the consent of the people, 
that it must, in the long run at least, agree with public opinion ; 
and their argunuiits were supiKuic'cl by facts, for the English 
people had just put down their dcsjwts and had set up a more 

popular form of govemiiicnt. _ , 

This view was satisfactory up to a certain {xunt, but it 
gave by no means a complete answer. The political thinkers 
of the seventeenth century looked upon society very much 
as we did at the beginning of this chapter ; they studied and 
analysed it as it existed at a pahicular moment, but they 
took very little account of history. Strange as it may seem 
to us, no one at that time had learnt the meaning of human 
pre^wss ; no one was able to see ttet peoples and govern* 
meats are constantly changing and undergoing a gradual 
process of development. We have noticed already the idea 
of a fixed S3?stem of justice which gives to all men tteir natural 
imhts. The same idea was applied to all human institutions, 
and it was generally believed that rulers, if only they ted 
enough wisdom, could set up at any time and in any place a 
perfect system of govonuneril. Therefore political thinkers 
themselves to discover the ideal government, which should 
carry out the “ laws of nature ” in every particular— a quest 
as hopeless as that of the philrmpher’s stone. Some, includ- 
ing the leaders of the French Revolution, bdie’wl so stro^y 
in the power of law and its efiect on human conduct that 
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expected men to become practically perfect tinder an ideal 
system of government. They thought, that is, that men 
could be fitted to the law instead of the law being fitted to 
men. The more advanced democrats- held that the law 
would be perfect if the whole people were to become their own 
rulers — a ** sovereign people.^' They conceived the idea of a 
general will,"' which must always be right, because it was 
the will of the whole people, and in the nature of things must 
seek the good of all. There were many mistakes in this 
system of thought, but the greatest mistake of all was the 
principle of sovereignty, the belief that the law — ^not only 
declared but put into force — could be anything which the 
sovereign wished it to be, so that whatever might be the 
condition, opinions, and needs of the people, the law could 'be 
made perfect if only the right kind of sovereign could be put 
into power. 

, The wrongness of this view was first made clear by the 
study of history. During the seventeenth century natural 
sciences had made great progress, and a little before the 
middle of the eighteenth century it occurred to a few thinkers 
that the methods of natural science might be applied to human 
affairs. Now it is essential to all science to ascertain the 
facts carefully before beginning to draw conclusions ; and 
these scholars, anxious to gather as many facts as possible 
for the study of society, made a wide survey of the history 
of many different races. The result was that they learnt 
for the first time the great principle of progress and gradual 
development in history. They saw that civilization may 
change in many ways — ^in respect of language, art, music, 
religion, social customs, methods of trade, in short, the whole 
way of making a living and the whole outlook on life quite 
apart from the system and work of government. And 
although a government cannot of its own accord do much 
to create progress in these different lines, it must adapt 
itself to such changes of habit and outlook as actually take 
place among the people. But the outlook of the people is 
expressed in public opinion ; and thus the argument from 
history leads back to the view that public opinion is the 
foundation of law. It sets this conclusion, however, in a 
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new light ; for public opinion appears no longer as something 
fixed, permanent, and possibly ideal. It is seen now as 
continually moving and changing, and as carrying law and 
govcrnmiuit forward with its progress.^ 

Revolutions 

We have traced out roughly the real connexion between 
government and public opinion : it will help us to a fuller 
undf'rstanding of the question if we notice next what happens 
when the connexion is not close enough— when a government 
is out of touch with its people. TJie seventeenth century 
writers pointed out that a discontented jxiople, as soon as 
they were able to do so, would rise up and change the govern- 
ment by means of a revolution. We are now in a position 
to add something to tlieir statement which will throw more 
light on the relations between government and people, and 
further sc<-ing that the world has rcamtly been so full of 
revolutions— will have some immediate interest and practical 
importance. 

All the revolutions of which there is any record have 
been due to one general cause : the government has been 
seriously out of touch with the people, or with 
important section of them. There have been 
(j) Qovern- countk*s 9 differences in detail. The chief troubles 
ia«nt out of may liave biMui political, economic, or ri ligious ; the 
toneh with discontented elements may have been the aristoc- 
the Pooplo middle class, the working class, a combina- 

tion of clas.st*, the people as a whole, or a group of religioas 
bodies, But whatever the differences, all revolutions have had 
this common feature, that there has been a want of harmony 
between the governnu nt and a considerable part of the people 
A minute’s recollection of the recent risit^ in Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, China, and Portugal, the earlier Rimpmmto in 
Italy, the great Revolution in France, and the Civil War in 
Rugland, will convince us of the truth of this statement, 

I u® two tibinlbBrs who did most to dowtop this Un* of thought 
wore Vico, la th© Sciema Nuopa, aad Montesquieu, to tho Spirit of 
ffus Lam, 
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Its full importance ■will appear later. For the present 
it is enough to notice by way of contrast that small groups 
of enthusiasts have often tried to uplift and reconstruct 
their nation by a sudden stroke. But unless they have had 
behind them a strong body of public opinion they have 
never been rewarded with more than a trifling measure of 
success : they have never been able to bring about any great 
and permanent change in the condition of the people. VHien 
the people have no keen sense of grievance, or no hope of 
immediate improvement, they ■will not move. The enthusiast 
must first change public opinion, and then he may have some 
hope of changing the law. 

If we go deeper into the question we shall find that in 
most cases of successful revolution a government once 
pop ular , or at least tolerated, has become extrenaely un- 
popular. The Tudors had the nation on their side, the 
Stuarts had a great part of it against them; Louis XV 
brought into disrepute a monarchy which had been the 
greatest and most respected power in Europe ; the Emperor 
WiUiam I was the hero of the German people, William II 
is a fugitive. In many instances the government has 
deteriorated and become corrupt and inefficient. Failure 
in warfare has often hastened the crisis, especially by waken- 
ing the loyalty of the naiddle and upper classes. This -was 
one source of trouble in England durii^ the seventeenth 
century, in France during the eighteenth, and in Germany 
during the last year of the war. We should expect such 
governments to fail sooner or later, for they were monarcM^ 
and irresponsible. But even the British Parliament, which 
in 1689 began its career as the sovereign power with such 
high promise, showed itself more and more clearly to be an 
aristocracy, a class government, very Ul-fitted to serve the 
interests of the whole people. And further, the modem 
history of France, the United States, and our own country, 
shows that democracy itself gives no guarantee against 
either corruption or inefficiency ; ' but it has th^ ^eat 
advantage, that if the people axe discontented -with their 
rulers they can elect others -without resorting to -violence 
and revolution. 
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One frequent cause of revolutions, then, has beeji failure 
in some direction on the part of government. But quite 
as often the people themselves have changed, and a crisis 
may easily be brought about by the govermnent simply 
standing still while the people go forward. After the Reforma- 
tion, for instance, most of the governments in Europe were 
prepared to recognize one form of religion, either Catholic 
or Protestant, and no other ; and they tried to draw or 
drive the whole of their people into a single church. But the 
people Went their own way. Individuals insisted on thinking 
for themstdves, Joining any sect with which they had 
synipaihv, and practising any form of worship that suited 
tiu'in. The result was a terrible series of wars, revolutions, 
and iKTsccutions. In some cases the gov.-mments pre- 
vailed for a time, and almost crushed out dissent ; but the 
need for religious freedom was so widespread and so deeply 
felt, that at length one govt-nun* 'iil after another was forced 
to admit to all men the right of choosing their own form of 
worship. 

In this cast! the governnu-nfs tried to maintain a fixed 
policy, and the peoples comixtUed them to change. The 
same may be said of modern Russia. The Imjxrrial Govern- 
ment kept consistently to its old methods, while a vigorous, 
well-orgaaizcd, democratic movement w.is spr* ading through 
the country. Often, however, the dcgt-ncratitm of govern- 
ment and the advance of tlie ixjople have gone together. 
In England, wliile the Parliamentary aristocracy was growing 
narrower in it* policy and more suspii i<»iis of the peoide, 
there was an increasing demand for a democratic system of 
government ; and the Reform Act of 1832 came only just 
in time to prevent a civil war between the two parties. In 
France, before the Revolution, there wm a similar conflict 
of parties of even greater foros. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that a mere differ- 
ence of opinion between governnu-nt and pec^k is boimd 
to cause a revolution. We have seen that governments 
are always tempted to resist change, and we have noticed 
a few instances of successful r<»i8tanca which has brought 
enterprise to a standstilL And although governments are 
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seldom able to stop the current of civilization, they are 
often strong enough to prevent revolution. In countless 
cases peoples have long submitted to grievances because 
they were unable to do anything else but submit. The 
fact is that several other conditions besides discontent are 
needed to produce a revolution. 

One condition is hope. Peasants and labourers who are 
kept in a state of poverty and ignorance will not rise against 
(ii) Hope ol ^heir taskmasters unless they have been taught 
Improve- the possibility of a happier state, and have been 
led to believe that they can reach their goal 
by means of an insurrection. It is a striking fact that the 
French peasants who revolted in 1789 were less heavily 
burdened than peasants in some other parts of Europe 
who made no attempt to set themselves free ; but the French 
had learnt something democracy which was unknown to 
the other peoples. No rising can take place unless a vision 
and an expectation of some better way of life — or at least 
of a way of life that is thought to be better — ^have prepared 
the minds of the people. In the words of a modern revolu- 
tionary leader, It is hope, not fear, that makes successful 
revolutions. 

Something’ more, however, is needed than mere hope : 
there must be some fairly definite object in view, for other- 
(lU) leaders wise the force of the movement will be scattered 
olTlioiiglit in many different directions and will acMeve 
nothing. It is here that leaders of tbought find their oppor- 
tunity of swaying the mind of the public. It has been well 
said that the common people know what they don’t want, 
but don’t know what they do want ” ; and many revolu? 
tionary movements have failed for this very reason. They 
were movepaents away from a known evil, but not towards 
any clearly conceived good. The people may be anxious 
to get rid of feudalism, class govamment, unemployment, 
or insecurity, but they do not know how to find a remedy. 
Leaders of thought will teach them an ideal and a method 
(though by no means necessarily the right method), and in 
so doing will give cohesion and power to the movement, 
for all the forces of discontent will now be turned in a single 
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direction. Sticii instruction was given to the Er^lish 
peasantry in 1381 by the Lollard preachers ; to the middle 
and upper classes in the seventeenth century by Milton, 
Ilarriiigtou, and Locke ; to the French before the Revolution 
by Rousseau and a host of lesser writers ; by Lassalle, Marx, 
and the State Socialists to modern Germany ; by Bakunin, 
Tolstoi, Kropotkin, and other anarchists to modem Russia. 

Finally, in addition to men of thought, men of action are 
needed — able organizers with some gifts of statesmanship and 
(iv) Organ- •'i great jwwer of controlling their fellows. No 
Izatlon revolut ion can ever succeed without strong leader- 
ship and organizal ion. The government which is to be over- 
come has in its control, at any rate at the outset, the .Army and 
Navy, taxation, law courts, all the mnehinery for ruling the 
country, all the prestige that Ixjlongs to an old-established 
power. The leaders of revolution inwt mould the loose 
forces of discontent into an organization which can encounter 
and dislodgt! this stnmgly defended opfHjmmt. 

These are the. con<litions of revolution from the point of 
view of the insurgents, and a rising is likely to l)e 8uca*ssfal 
according to the strength of these different factors. From the 
point of view of governnifut everything dt'pends, of course, 
on the firmness with which it resists change, and the strength 
or weakness of the forces at its command. A weak and 
obstinate goverumeul will not last long in the face of organized 
opposition. 

Peoples who am anxious to cliange their government may 
be put into three ckmes according to their success. Firstly, 
there are peoples too low and helpless to rise at all. Next 
there are those who have enough hope and energy to rise, but 
am beaten down, and Imve to wait for a more opfjortune 
moment. Thirdly, a comparatively small number of well- 
organized movements succeed, and the jjeoples are able to 
make a fresh advance under a new system. 

But we may go further and add a fourth class, of thoM who 
succeed so well that they are able to gain their ends without 
Sslon aai revolution ; and such peoples may be account«l 
IbpaintlsB the most fortunate and jirogn-ssive of all. The 
British nation moved forward in tMs peacwiW© way by 
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means of the great reforming movements of the nineteenth 
century. This statement, however, must not be left to stand 
without any proof, for many men hold firmly the belief that 
revolutions are by far the most rapid method of progress, and 
they would by no means agree with the view that the happiest 
nations are those which advance by peaceful reforms. Such 
men are revolutionaries on principle, and they regard the 
reformist with contempt. 

To answer their objection, and to show clearly the benefits 
of peaceful reforms, we will notice first that revolution very 
often brings reaction. A government which has been opposing 
progress is almost certain to offer forcible resistance to a rising ; 
but unless it is strong enough to crush down the rising al- 
together, the effect of its resistance will only be to increase the 
fierceness of the attack, and play into the hands of violent men 
and extremists. In the early years of the French Revolution 
there was very little disturbance, but the declaration of war 
against France by the European monarchies brought first high- 
minded but unpractical Girondists, then violent Jacobins, to 
the front, and was the chief cause of the Terror. Even if there 
is little or no resistance, the general upset and the collapse of 
the established order of government will sometimes give an 
opportunity to the most violent popular leaders of which they 
will take the utmost advantage in their power. That has been 
the course of events in Russia, and Germany has been seriously 
threatened with the same disaster. But in a time of violence 
and terror manufacture and trade will certainly be checked : 
consequently there will be a dearth of goods, high prices, and 
possibly famine. These conditions may not disturb the leaders, 
but to ordinary men the suffering, tumult, and uncertainty are 
hateful. Most men, as we have seen, demand order and 
security from their government above all other services. 
Therefore they will inevitably turn against the authors of the 
terror ; a counter-revolutionary movement will be organi^^ed, 
and it will receive such wide support that in the end it is bound 
to prevaE. And just as the revolution has gone to too great 
lengths, so the reaction is likely to proceed too far, and with the 
restoration of law and order, to revive as well many of the bad 
features of the old government. Thus a violent revolution 
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not only causes loss and suffering, but leads to the undoing of 
much of the good which was j>roiuis<'(l by the first movement 
of reform. And further, it leaves a tradition of rancour and 
enmity which may be the source of endless trouble in the 
future. 

This consideration alone is enough to dispose most people 
against violence if refonn can Ixj brought alwut by any other 
means. But there is an even more decisive reason, a reason 
based on the very nature of revohilions. If we examine the 
history of the most succcs.s{ul revolutions and ask wliat has 
been gained, the answer is always and necessarily of the same 
kind. An advance has Iwen made which might have been 
secured, under Imppier conditions, by an Act of Parliament or 
a change in a written constitution. Some alteration has taken 
place in the law and the method of govciumrnt. But that 
alteration was only possible bec.ause the jKOple were ready for 
it : the revolution succeeded only Ixjcause a change was over- 
due. The rulers had set up a wall of opjKJsition against 
reform, and the revolution broke down the wall. The 
law was out of date, it had fallen lx;hind the people’s 
demands, and the revolution brought it up to date at a 
single stroke. 

Some insects grow inside; it hard, homy coat until it becomes 
too tight ; then by a sudden effort they split this c<^t, throw 
it ofl, and secrete another and a looser covering. They grow 
again inside the new coat until it is uncomfortable, then 
(fiscard it for a larger, and so proceed with one covering after 
another until they are fully grown. So it is with a nation 
that is troubled by revolutions. The government is rigid and 
refuses to change with the times ; therefore if the {jeoplc are 
to develop as they ought the government must be cast of 
and replaced by something more appropriate. If the new 
government is rigid too, it will disappear in turn after another 
revolution. Such a nation would plainly be li:ii>pier in every 
way if the law were constantly kept up to date by a steady 
process of refonn. The choice Ixdween reforun and revolution 
is not a question of slow or rapid prt^jreM, but of a 
continual and peaceful advance, or an advance by vWfflst 
jerks. 
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The essential point to be realized is that a revolution can 
alter only the law and government, only the organization of 
Change to society, but cannot change the people themselves. 
Organization Revolutionaries make the fatal mistake of con- 
only fusing the people with their organization, and 
believing that a good system of law will make a good people. 
Consequently they expect that the whole of society can be 
jerked forward and made more civilized by a sudden stroke. 

A truer statement of the case was given in our discussion of 
justice. We saw there that a law which is far in advance of 
public opinion cannot be enforced. The law can be made to 
fit public opinion, but public opinion cannot be made to fit the 
law. The reason why public opinion is so little amenable to 
changes in government lies very deep in human nature, and is 
closely bound up with the law of habit. The fact is that any 
marked advance in civilization implies changes in standards of 
conduct, tradition, habits, knowledge, and general outlook 
which cannot possibly come about by a sudden leap. Lazy 
men will not be made industrious, selfish men made generous 
and public-spirited, the ignorant will not receive learning, or 
the boorish culture, aU by a rapid change in organization. 
Any change which calls for higher quahties than those actually 
shown by the people will fail. 

In the early days of the French Revolution its leaders had 
high hopes of regenerating their people in body and soul. They 
marked out the country into new divisions, invented a 
fresh calendar and fresh weights and irieasures, established a 
new religion (which Carlyle well described as the worship of 
Mumbo Jumbo), and in all their actions showed that they 
looked for a complete break with the past. Yet at the end of 
the Revolution French society returned as far as it possibly 
could to its old habits. The solid gains were peasarit pro- 
prietorships, representative government, a greater freedormof, 
trade within the country, a better code of laws, and a- ^®tter 
system of education. But it is interesting to notice that the 
way to all these advances was opened at the very outset by 
pei:eful reform, and all the violence and terror counted for 
Nothing, and less than nothing, in the progress of the 
people* 
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ward movement of a tropical climate ruined the remarkable 

Mav 3, civiliZiitioii in YncEtnn* t * i ^ 

History is full of examples of the other kmd of change- 
of human .•nteri>rise which has altered the whole face of 
. society. No influence in human affairs has been 

tha. -'"^2 

BnteTjittoe. more than anything else to duidc tin. stanaar® 
(DHeUgioa conduct on which the whole sjratem of law xs 
based. Mon over. some r*-ligions above all Chnstiamty 
stimulate men to good works, hold up ideals of conduct far 

change; while others, sneh “ 

China, tend to make men inactive and to 
The Hindu religion binds down all the {x-ople to their own 
SJ; " Sd Sts an an example of the ideal life tlK; career of 
! who do<*s no work, but siiends all his time m contempk- 
e« r iSons, IherefL, Mp the nalmal tendemty 
of governments to eh«k new developments, a,rf they are 
mSle in m. small degree for the fact that for so m^y 
ceiduries civilization in India and China has remamed almost 

**^!^notlter great influence on society is that of trade. In 
the Middle Ages the growth of trade gave nse to a large 

(B) Trade that was progressive m mt^aval Uf^ 

craft gilds and s(«-i.:tivs of merchants, schwls md 
and all the developments of art, architecture, literature, 
music and Ivarniug which culminated in the Ri!n.*ussance. 
TS’Z too much to say that the Rcnussance was a 
pUuct of town life. It was amo^ the* trading 
too, that democracy tot made its appearauev m Western 
Europe. Trade also spread to the country districts and 
brou^t with it a freer use of money ; and rnoMsy, pid as 
nmi in place of labour siTvte. did more thm anything ete 
to loosen the ties which bound the serf to his ‘'V'-ii'’**!- 
this way, and in several others, trade was one of the cluef 
forces working against feudalism. It was, therefore, a gre 
fiuoDort to the togs and princes who vw® tryil« to check 
tl^ wwer of local nobles and to establish a central system of 
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law and government for a whole country. This same move- 
ment towards national government was helped in another 
way by the course of trade. Merchants travelling from one 
end of the country to the other spread news, discussed politics, 
and naturally came to feel a common interest among the 
whole of their class. In this way the merchants helped to 
weld the whole ^people together and to create a national 
spirit, without which the new central governments could 
never have made their way. It has been said that “ the town 
built up the nation ” ; and the study of mediaeval trade 
shows that there is much truth in the saying. 

There was a curious cross-current, however, caused by 
manufacture. While merchants were anxious to open the 
chaimels of trade as widely as possible, manufacturers were, 
as a rule, anxious to close them, to be protected from outside 
competition, in order that they might have a monopoly of 
custom in their own district. Thus there grew up a violent 
jealousy between the industries of the various towns which 
led to frequent wars, above all in the Italian cities. But in 
the long run the towns were subdued and forced to keep the 
peace by the growth of national governments which were 
supported, as we have seen, by the trading interests. More 
recently the same process has been repeated on a national 
scale. There has been a rivalry of industries, which has ■ 
been an important cause of nearly all modem wars ; but at 
the same time international trade has been binding the whole 
world more closely together and encouraging the growth of 
peaceful relations. And just as national government, sup- 
ported by trade, overcame the jealousy of the various towns, 
so without doubt a system of international law will compound 
the national rivalries, and the hanses, or leagues of towns of 
the Middle Ages, will be succeeded by a commonwealth of 

nations. ■ 

, We have spoken of the Renaissance as a product of tOTO 
life. In another respect it was part of a wide movement in 
(ffl) The the direction of freedom. There was' a steady 
BwAtosanee growth of individualism in art, a breaking away 
from the stiff conventional design of the Middle Ages. 
Religion became less a matter of fomas and more a qu^- 

i8 
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tion of personal responsibility.* In literature there was a 
constant exiu rinientinK with new forms, winch produced 
in the sixtei iith and s« ventcenth centuries a great outburst 
of drama and lyric pmdry. The free mcthcHis of humanism 
were extended from philos-phy to other fields, and gave nse 
to the mtxlern study of natural science. In trade the period 
of the Renaissance was an age of adventure, of new enter- 
prise. at home, of t xplor.ition in the remote parts of Europe, 
and in still more distant continents and islands to the cast 
and west. All this access of freedom in so many different 
lines led in the long run to a demand for political freedom, 
which meant in practice a demand for democracy. But 
these movements did not spring from government, amd 
democracy was not the gift of rulers. In most cases the 
kadeis of new thought, enterprise, and reform had to force 
their way against the opposition of govermmmts. ^ 

One other example of influcnci'S which affect society and 
Kovernment may be chosen from the field of scientific dis- 
covi'ry ; and it is natural to choose the discove^ 
tloi ; The which has had by far the greati-st enus. rpu nces m 
Steam- modern times, the invention of the sleam-er^ine. 
En«^e Every one knows that the last century lias been 
" the age of steam,” that the use of sb am istwi i has affected 
the whole course of history. It was first used for pumpmg, 
with the result that coal mines were worked much more 
efficieEtly than before, and the cheiipntsi and abnMance of 
coal meant dieapness and abuudaiK .' of iron. There w an 
immediate demand for the new supplies of iron, for ttm 
purpose of making machines ; for steam was next apphw 
to machinery in general, and gradually in one tra& j 
another handwork gave way to machine production, and tte ^ 
small workshop to the factory. Such factories as emaw 
before were mostly buUt in WU-country for the sake of water 
power. But now that steam was available everywhere there 

1 As was shown in the Lollanl and Jlusslto movements, tee mysti- 
cism of St. Tliomns & Kempisawl tee Theologia Cermanua, the I-iorcn- 
tine revival under Savonarola, and the womlerful and ‘ 

revival of humanism, which led up to the Reformation ami the Coa»t«r- 

Edomstiottv , 


......... 
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was a great advantage in making goods near the markets 
where they were to be sold. Therefore manufactures began 
to cluster round marketing centres. Industrial towns grew 
^pj u-gly. unhealthy, and almost without government, as we 
have noticed in previous chapters ; and in them there con- 
gregated a huge mass of working-class population. The 
problems of life in towns and factories and of the relations 
between the workers and their employers are some of the 
chief, and most difficult, questions of the present day, and they 
are largely the result of steam-power applied to production. 

But the steam-engine had other effects no less momentous. 

Its use for locomotion by land and sea enabled both men and 
goods to travel much. faster and more cheaply than before. 

News and ideas spread more freely ; men from different 
parts of the country were brought more closely into contact. 

The effect was similar to that of trade in the later M i ddle 
Ages, only far more intense. In some countries, such as 
Germany and the United States, in which communication 
had been difficult and trade had had comparatively little 
chance of showing its uniting force, the introduction of rail- 
wa57S about the middle of the nineteenth century had a great 
share in binding the people together and creating a national 
feeling. J ust at the same time factory production and various 
other features of the industrial revolution were appearing 
among the Germans, with the result that a transformation 
took place in Germany almost as sudden as that which 
brought Japan into line with the Western nations. A country 
only half-emerged from feudalism, divided naturally by many 
barriere of mountain and forest, and divided politically among 
scores of independent and despotic governments, its industries 
still domestic and its resources little developed, became 
within a generation or two centrally and efficiently governed, 
highly industrialized, and fully equipped with railways and 
shipping. The change wns quite as much in ideas as in out- 
ward circumstances, but the whole moyement was made 
jK^ible by the use of steam for manufacture and transport. 

Steam-power was one of the chief cauges pf the wonderful 
growth of international trade which was mentioned earlier 
in this chapter. Unfortunately, the various nations, each of 
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them closely welded together liy steam coiuniunications and 
anxious for the advance of its own trade, have hitherto only 
been made more jealous by the more frequent contact with 
other nations. But sooner or later the progress of transport, 
which has already ten a bond for single nations, will link up 
the whole of mankind in friendly intern nirse. 

In our own country, and in several others, steam has had a 
great influence on domestic politics. Workers crowded to- 
gether in great industrial towns became more conscious of their 
needs as a class, and also of the force of their numbers, than 
they had ten when they were scattered in small towns and 
villages ; and by means of cheap travel and cheap postage 
they were able to organize themselves, not only in S(>j)aratc 
towns, but also in great associations embracing the whole 
country. In this way they n<’<iuir. tl lietter conditions of 
life and a new standing in society. By other organizations, 
made possible by steam locomotion, the great political re- 
fonns of the nineteenth century were brought about. It is 
no exaggeration to say that st.-aiu-powor has ten one of the 
chief causes of the recent growth of dcm< u racy. 

Perliai» the Iwst of all U8(« to which steam has been put 
is its application to printing. The practice of steam -printing 
began rather more than a century ago,* an«{ when it had be- 
come firmly established, knowledge of every kind was brought 
within the reach of the whole people. Unfortunately, along 
with the good material, a great deal of rubbish and some 
poison is olicri^d to US by the printing pres®. But on the whole 
the effect of steam-printing has been gord and very valuable, 
for cheap literature has not only heljxsd in the organization of 
democracy, it has further enabled the people who are to govern 
themselves to gain some education, and so to be letter fitted 
for their imjxjrtant task. These are only a few of the results 
of the industrial use of steam, but they are enough to show 
that steam has proved itself to be as great a force in the social 
and politiGiI woihl as it is in tlie physical. 

The place of tlie steam-engine in history has been weU 
described by M. Bergson, and our account may suitably end 
with hto words : 

* The Times was first piinMi by stesm-power in 1S14. 
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“ In thousands of years, when, seen from the distance, only 
broad lines of the present age will still be visible, our wars 
and our revolutions will count for little, but the steam-engine, 
and the procession of inventions that accompanied it, will 
perhaps be spoken of as we speak of the bronze or chipped stone 
of prehistoric times : it will serve to define an age/' 

Now all the changes mentioned here, and countless others, 
have been thrust upon the government, not invented, and 
leslstanee as a rule not desired, by it. What, then, ought 
to Change to be the attitude of a government which is 
brought face to face with change ? We know already what 
rulers in the past have commonly done in such circumstances ; 
if the new development threatened to cause any upset in the 
existing order of society they tried to prevent it, and in some 
cases, though in comparatively few, they succeeded. Some- 
times, indeed, a new development found favour with the 
sovereign. For example, the opening of trade with America 
delighted the Spanish kings, who saw in it immense possi- 
bilities of wealth for their own treasury. But what was their 
method of dealing with the new enterprise ? They first tried 
to monopolize it for themselves, and when they found that a 
system of monopoly could not be worked, they so overlaid 
the American trade with taxation and regulations that their 
policy went far to ruin the prosperity of the country. Or 
again,, we may remember what was done by Elizabeth's 
government when it set to work with much goodwill to remedy 
the social evils of the time. The essence of Elizabeth's social 
policy was to prevent change and to keep the whole commumty 
duly docketed and pigeon-holed in an orderly framework. 

A hundred yearn ago a very different view was fashionable. 
It was held then by those who controlled the policy of Parha* 
ment that a government would best serve the 
fiyus people by efiacing itself as far as possible. It 
should interfere only so far as was necessary to jmaintain 
justice and prevent injury, but otherwise it should leave al 
men free to go their own way and make whatever changes and 
experiments they might 'desire. That, as we know, was 
the Individualist, or laissez-faire, pohcy. In nmny ways its 
pesijlts were ^ood, for at lea§t it did not ^tand in the wajr of 
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progress. But, on the other hand, it neitlier maintained real 
justice nor prevented injury ; for it allowed .-midoycrs to 
browbeat and sweat their workers, it allowed towns to grow 
up without regulation, and democracy to advance without 
education ; and after the N.-i pr>l,-oni(' War it heli»d to preclude 
any attempt at reconstruction. 

If the earlier governments interfered too much and nine- 
teenth century governments too little, the right policy clearly 
A MWdl« lies between the two extremes, in a moderate and 
Policy judicious n-gul:i lion of change. In discussing the 

liberty of individuals we decided that gitvernimtiil should try 
to make it easy for them to do good and difficult to do harm. 
The same principle applies to broad movements in society. 
Changes that are clearly harmfni should be prevented as far 
as possible. If d:uig<‘rous drugs arc put on the market, 
their sale must Ik cJircfulIy regulated. If wages in a 
certain trade i>rove to Ik; very low, the gov<’nmteut must take 
step to raise them, pn.hably by means of a wages hoard. 
When some line of trade, manufacture, or |iuhlic supply be- 
comes a monopoly, the. govciimu td may intervene to control 
prices, or may even take jjossc-ssion of the whole concern. 
When, as often liappfns. a new invention has thrown workers 
out of emiiloynient, the government slwuld come to their help, 
and, if mcem^ry, should enable them to train for some other 

occupation. . 

Ail these are examples of the prevention of injury. But 
the task does not stop there ; for a government can often do 
something positive, to help forward civilization or prosprity. 
By collecting and pubEsbing information about markets in 
foreign countries it can help to increase overseas trade. Ger- 
man governments have been particularly active in this direc- 
tion. We know, too, how much lias recently been done by 
public bodies to improv*; the health of the people, and what 
active measures are now being taken to iujpruv.r their houses. 
But the greatest and most direct meara by which any govern- 
ment can raise the condition of the people is etlucation. 
We may add some other undertaking, such as the luicourag- 
ing of scientific research ; and we way notice that to jirtwent 
evil is often eijuivalent to doing good. For instance, when tlie 
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law prohibits low wages and bad conditions of work it is at 
the same time raising the workers’ standard of life. Yet when 
ever5rthing possible has been added to the list, we must re- 
cognize this fact, that only a small part of all the change and 
progress which take place in society is directly due to govern- 
ment. 

A minute’s thought will convince us that it must be so. 
Nearly all changes are due to new ideas, whether in art, 
religion, philosophy, science, poetry, politics, trade, agricul- 
ture, or any other line of activity. Now it sometimes happens 
that a leading statesman is distinguished in some other line 
than statesmanship. He may be a great churchman, like St. 
Bernard, Louis IX, Luther, Calvin, and Knox ; a poet, like 
Dante ; a scientist, like Bacon ; a scholar, like President Wilson, 
Mr. Fisher, Lord Morley, and Lord Bryce; a philosopher, like 
Mr. Balfour ; an agriculturist, like Lord Townsend and George 
HI ; a musician, like M. Paderewski. He may be eminent 
enough in his own sphere of work, as Bacon was for example, 
to contribute ideas of profound importance for the future of 
mankind. Such cases, however, are rare exceptions. Most 
rulers are specialists in politics, and they have little time or 
energy to devote to other callings. Therefore almost all new 
ideas come from men who are not busily engaged in the work 
of government. The proper concern of government is not 
so much to create progress as to provide those conditions of. 
peace, security, and freedom in, which progress can best take 
place. Even in the matter of education the chief work of 
public ofiacials is to supply funds ^d make regulations. 
Most of the pioneering and experimenting is done in unofncial 
circles, and the actual process of education is carried cmt by 

We may sum up our argument by likening rulers and 
people to a shepherd and his flock. To the mind of Tudor and 
Sb^herd Stuart statesmen the shepherd was the king and 
and Sheep his dog was the executive part of the government. 
The shepherd went in Eastern fashion in front of the sheep . 
he was the discoverer of new ways, the leader in all journeys, 
and at the same time with the help of his dog he kept a dose 
control over the flock. A hundred years ago Parhament had 
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become the shepherd and the executive was still the dog. 
But in the opinion of Individualists the sheep were so intelli- 
gent that each member of the flock could safely be left to find 
its own way, and the shepherd had only to give protection 
and prevent disputes. Present-day opinion regards sheep, 
shepherd, and dog as having very nearly the same level of 
intelligence, and as engaging in an agreeable co-operation in 
the search for new pastures. But it is the sheep themselves 
who do most of the discovery, while the special task of the 
shepherd and his dog is to^’keep order, to take care of the 
lambs, and to help the sheep that have grown old or infirm. 
Moreover, the flock does not exi^t in order to make a living for 
the shepherd, but he is chosen by the sheep to serve them.^ 

1 A cynic would perhaps be inclined to add that at the present time 
the shepherd is actively engaged in fleecing the flock. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY [continmi) 

The State and other Associations 

W E may now pass to the last stage in our discussion. 

We have said that individual liberty is important not 
so much for the mass of manldnd as for the few who 
are really original thinkers and men of exceptional 
enterprise ; and it must be recognized that the first impulse 
towards all great changes is given by a few minds. The 
religious leaders, political thinkers, ocean explorers, scientific 
discoverers, social innovators, whose work haf plainly in- 
fluenced the course of history, were few in number. Papin, 
Savary, Newcomen, Watt, Murdock, Stephenson, were the 
inventors of steam-power ; Tull, Townsend, Coke, Bakewell, 
Marshall, and Young the pioneers of modern farming. Bills of 
exchange, which have had great historical importance because 
they made international trade possible on a large scale, had 
their origin among a few trading houses in Venice. So we 
could continue indefinitely in one field of enterprise after 
another. Nevertheless it is equally important to grasp the 
fact that new ideas could never become important unless they 
were adopted and put into practice by large numbers of men ; 
and further, that in most cases they cannot be put into practice 
without the help of organization. We know that all success- 
ful reforms and revolutions have been brought about by means 
of careful organization, and the same is true of many other 
changes in society. Moreover, although the special work of 
government does not play a great part in the lives of most 
men, every one is constantly brought into contact with other 
organizations of various kinds. 
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Let us take the case of a t3^ical citizen and notice some 
of the associations to which he belongs. In the first place, he 
Types ol is now the father of a family, and the family is the 
Assoelation most important kind of association in the world. 
It was in the family circle that our citizen as a boy first learnt 
the meaning of life in a community. The rule of his parents 
was his earliest lesson in obedience to law. In the common 
pursuits and pleasures of the family he experienced the benefit 
of living and co-operating with others. His fondness for his 
relatives and his pride in the family traditions first aroused 
in him the sense of loyalty. The second association of which 
he became a member was the school. Here he found himself 
in a wider community and met with new kinds of law. Most 
of them — such as rules made by the head master and the rules 
of grammar — he frequently broke ; but one code of laws, the 
school etiquette gradually built up by the boys themselves, 
he observed fondly and faithfully, thus showing quite un- 
consciously the value of democracy. Now he is, let us say, 
the owner of a drapery store, and in the course of his daily 
business he is constantly in touch with wholesale markets, 
each of them a great organization for distributing goods to 
the places where they are needed. His receipts are regularly 
paid into a bank, a branch of another great association ; and 
his savings are invested through the Stock Exchange, which 
is a marvel of elaborate and delicate organization. The 
drapers in his town have a society of their own, of which he 
is a prominent member. And apart from his business he is 
interested in several societies, the work of which occupies 
a large part of his spare time. He belongs, for instance, to a 
church and a church institute, a friendly society, a bowling 
club, a political party. Various of his fellow-townsmen, are 
connected with other organizations. They may be directors 
of joint-stock companies, dealers on the money maiket, 
members of a chamber of commerce, of employers’ federations 
or trade unions, of one of the Inns of Court or the Incorporated 
Law Society, of doctors' or nurses' associations.’ Some may 
be doing social work in guilds of help, schools for mothers, boys’ 
an<i girls' clubs, or children’s care committees ; some doing 
educational work in Sunday schools, adult schools, or the 
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Workers' Educational Association. Many will be members 
of the Y.M.C.A. A very large number — ^perhaps a third of 
the whole adult population — ^will belong to the local co- 
operative society. A smaller proportion are members of 
musical, dramatic, literary, artistic, or philosphical associa- 
tions. Most of the children belong to various societies con- 
nected with their schools or churches — cricket and football 
clubs, debating societies, troops of scouts, and lads' brigades. 

Unless a man deliberately makes himself a hermit a great 
part of his activity in business, religion, recreation, study, or 
Value o! public service will bring him into touch with one 
Association and another of these organizations. The truth is 
that such organizations are the chief means by which society 
is held together. One reason for their prevalence in every 
land and in all ages is the gregarious instinct — the desire to be 
with others of our kind and the dislike of being left entirely 
alone — ^which we have in common with many animals. 
Another reason we have seen already : that organization is 
useful and often quite necessary as a means of getting things 
done. It implies that a number of people are working together 
in a systematic way, with a common purpose, and experience 
has constantly shown that by joining their efforts they can 
achieve far more than they could working independently of 
each other. 

To take a simple illustration : If every man had to find 
means on his own account of sending messages to his friends 
or his customers, communication would be very slow, 
irregular, and uncertain. But through an organized postal 
system we are able to send messages cheaply, quickly, with 
great certainty, and with very little trouble. Countless 
other illustrations might be given. Every market, railway, 
library, golf club, musical society, insurance company, or 
co-operative store is an example of the fact that by joining 
our forces, by organization, we are able to do with ease 
things which would be impossible to any of us working 
alone. In the words of Spinoza, the seventeenth century 
philosopher ; ''If two men come together and unite their 
powers they can do more in unison than they can working 
each for himself, and consequently they have more powe^r 
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over N3.ture ; End when several so join their forces they 
have so much the greater power again.” ^ 

Not only has organization led to increased control over 
Nature, but growing power over Nature has meant more 
production, more specialization of trades, more travel, fidler 
and more frequent intercourse among men, more education, 
a more elaborate life in every respect, and, therefore, greater 
scope and need for organization : so that now the whole 
civilized world is covered with a network of associations, 
and every man is bound to his fellow-men by their common 
membership of societies, some temporary and informal, 
others lasting and carefully designed, some local, others 
national or international in scope. 

It is very instructive to see this process of organizing 
and association-making at work in history. We may take 
Association the history of trade as an example. Many 
in Trade towns which grew up in the Middle Ages were 
and Industry at first nothing more than large villages, and the 
townsmen were, like villagers, subject to the lord of the 
manor. But it was impossible for traders to live under 
feudal laws ; therefore they joined together, made laws for 
themselves, and bought from their overlord the privileges 
of freedom and the right to hold their own courts. Their 
union at first was very informal, but the common desire for 
privileges gave them a definite object to work for, aM led 
to a rapid organization of communes, or town societies, 
equipped -with council, ofiicials, courts, by-laws, and usually 
a town hall. In many cases the organization went further, 
for the townsmen had many common interests. They 
attended the same parish church,® they wanted insurance 
for the benefit of their families, they enjoyed feasting together 
and marching together in processions, they wanted regula- 
tions for their trade and markets, and, in particular, they 
were anxious to obtain a monopoly of retail trade in the 

1 Other illustrations of this same principle aro given above. Chapter 
III, p. 25. 

* The reEgious bond was often one of tbe chief factors in tbe maMng 
of a town society, but we cannot deal with this aspect of the communes 
h^e, m we are considering only associations for trado. 
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district which was served by their town. All these objects 
were secured by a single society known as the merchant gild. 
As a rule the gild, like the commune, was originally an informal 
body, but in order to safeguard their position, the members 
sooner or later bought a charter from some great authority 
— count, duke, bishop, or king — ^giving them a definite legal 
standing, and supporting their privileges with the power 
of government. 

Later, as trade increased and the number of workers 
in particular trades and industries grew, these workers formed 
their own little societies to secure the privileges of their own 
particular trades. They did so the more readily because 
the members of each craft generally lived in the same part 
of the town and attended the same parish church. The 
separate trade societies were known as craft gilds. In some 
towns they remained as small and not very influential bodies. 
But in the more important centres, where the crafts were 
larger, more highly organia^ed, and more wealthy, the gilds 
were able to gain power until they became the ruling bodies, 
for the town councils were composed entirely of representa- 
tives of the gilds. And seeing that in several countries 
the towns were practically independent, and owned, more- 
over, large tracts of the surrounding country, the gilds became 
qxaite an appreciable force in the government of Europe. 

In some places gilds continued down to modern times,^ 
but in certain countries, notably England, a new kind of 
society grew out of them, just as they had grown out of the 
older merchant gilds. Ordinary "owns in the Middle Ages 
had very little trade outside their own neighbourhood, and 
their crafts were essentially local bodies. But in the larger 
towns great industries and distant trade gave an opportunity 
for making fortunes, and many of their leading craftsmen, 
such as drapers, cloth finishers, grocers, goldsmiths, and 
fishmongers^ became wealthy merchants. These well-to-do 
men felt themselves to be a class apart from the rank and fide 
of their crafts, who were handworkers, hawkers, or small 
shopkeepers ; and they arranged select gatherings among 

1 Gilds i» Fmaca existed down to the Jtcvolntion ; in Ireland they 
wereonly abolished in 1841. 
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themselves which became regular “ fraternities.” In course 
of time these fraternities were found useful for promoting 
the interests of the merchants, and at length the members 
did exactly as their humbler ancestors had done^ — ^they 
bought charters granting the recognition and support of 
government to their societies. The new bodies were called 
Uvery companies, on account of the expensive uniforms or 
liveries worn by the members.^ The small men were now 
left in the cold, and it seemed likely that they would form 
bodies of their own similar to the modem trade unions. 
But, instead, the livery company drew the lesser craftsmen 
into a junior branch called the “ yeomanry ” of the company. 
Thus the old gilds were swallowed up in the new companies. 
The great difference between the two organizations was that 
the companies were given a partial monopoly of trade not 
in a small district, but over the whole country. The gild 
was an organization for local trade, the livery company for 
national trade. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 
came another change. Some of the small master craftsmen 
themselves began to flourish and to employ large numbers 
of apprentices and journeymen, and in the most important 
industries they set up societies, several of which received 
charters from the King or Parliament. Now it was the 
journeymen who were left without any protecting society ; 
but towards the end of the seventeenth century they followed 
the example of their masters and set up organizations of 
their own — ^at first temporary alliances for the purpose of a 
strike, but later permanent bodies — ^the earliest traie unions. 
The old class of craftsmen was becoming divided into a 
managing and capital-owning class of employers, and a cla^ 
of permanent employees, who owned no capital, and had 
little chance of setting up in trade on their own account. 
The trade union was their means of defence, the means of 
securing reasonable wages and conditions of labour. For 
a long time the unions were opposed by government, but at 
length, in 1824, Parliament reco^ized the right of workers 

^ We refer here only to the great national companies fonned in 
I/indbn. Merchant societies elsewhere often kept the title oi gild. 
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to combine ; and in late years trade unions have been used, 
as all the earlier trade organizations were, as agencies of 
government— in this instance for carrying out the Insurance 
Act, forming industrial councils, and for other purposes. 
Very recently a new organization, known as the shof steward 
movement, has appeared among the members of trade 
unions. The shop stewards claim to represent more truly 
than trade union officials the real wishes of the workers, 
since the officials are hampered by government regulations. 
They also aim at a wider programme of industrial change 
than that of the older trade unionism (notably in regard to 
control, not only of conditions of labour, but of business 
policy). In this way they resemble closely the fraternities 
which developed inside the gilds and companies. It seems 
likely, however, that they will not abolish and supplant 
the trade unions, but will be merged with them, at the same 
time changing to some extent their character and purpose. 

In this survey we have seen how in the course of many 
centuries changes in trade, bringing new conditions and 
Voluntary creating new classes, have led to the formation 
Bodies and of one kind of orgamzation after another— 
Government merchant gild, craft gild, livery and yeomanry 
companies, corporations of small masters, trade unions', 
shop stewards ; and how these societies have been used to 
guard and promote the interests of their members, in particu- 
lar to gain a monopoly of a whole trade and so control its 
working. We have noticed, too, how the successive 
organizations, beginning as informal gatherings, have at 
length become strong enough to win recognition and support 
from the government, and finally have become so far a part 
of the established order of the cormtry that they have actually 
been made agencies for doing the work of government. 

These societies, in fact, were so strong that the govern- 
ment could not ignore them. It could not make laws to 
regulat^ trade without taking account of these great organiza- 
tions, and eventually it was found most convenient td make 
the law work through them. Nevertheless in their early 
days they all had to struggle for recognition, and some of 
them were strongly opposed by the ruling powers. They 
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were the fruits of change, the means of securing changes 
and producing others, and for that reason the rulers treated 
them with suspicion. 

The same difficulty has appeared in much greater strength 
in the case of religious bodies. Nearly all the churches which 
grew up after the Reformation had to work against fierce 
opposition before they could secure the mei^ right to exist. 
As they were rivals of the established form of religion, they 
seemed to statesmen in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies to be threatening the very foundations of orderly society 
and government. 

Rulers in the past have always been nervous in the face 
of change, but, above all, in the face of organized change ; and 
with good reason, because any movement becomes far stronger 
and more formidable when it is organized. During the great 
wars of religion, while Anabaptists, Calvinists, and many 
other sects were suffering fierce persecutions, the quiet little 
body of Socinians, in spite of their unorthodoxy, were let 
alone because they did not in any way challenge the existing 
order of society. Although for more than a century before 
1832 voices here and there had been crying for Parliamentary 
reform, it was not until " Political Associations ” were organ- 
ized all over the country, and seriously threatened a revolution, 
that the government paid any heed to the reforming move- 
ment. Tolstoi was as much of a revolutionary as Lenin and 
Trotsky, but the Eussian Government left him in peace 
because he lived and wrote as a single individual, not as the 
leader of a dangerous movement. Any govc.rnment can easily 
deal with an individual trader who is charging exorbitant 
prices, but to suppress a great trust is a much more difficult 
matter.^ 

The effect on govenunent of changes in society is much 
the most important and critical when the changes are backed 
by an efficient organization ; and conversely, the organiza- 
tions of which government must take the most careful account 
are those which are trying to produce far-reaching changes. 
Many associations, such as golf clubs and debating societies, 

* Trusts and combines are further examples of voluntary trading 
asi»>dations of which, a govmnment is compelled to take account. 
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have hardly any connexion with governing bodies, either 
local or central. Those which do attract attention are the 
active propagandist societies which are tiying to change the 
system of government or the manner of life of the people. It 
is by no means easy to pursue the right policy towards such 
organizations. If suppression or restriction is called for there 
is first of all the question how to interfere with success. More- 
over, few statesmen can judge with any certainty what move- 
ments are bad enough to deserve suppression. The event 
has proved time after time that a statesman who sought to 
suppress a new movement was doing far more harm than the 
movement which he attempted to put down. Philip II 
thought himself justified in trying to exterminate Protestant 
sects. To Marcus Aurelius it seemed a righteous policy to 
persecute the Christian Church. A Conservative Prime 
Minister may think the National Liberal Club a bad institu- 
tion, yet no one doubts that if he dissolved the Club his 
tyranny would be a greater evil than any mischief which was 
Mkely to be done by the Liberal Party. 

Nevertheless there are times when suppression is called 
for, especially when extremists are trsnng to produce changes 
which are impossible, so that men of sound judgment can 
see no outcome to the movement but violence, disaster, and 
reaction. But .it is one of the most difficult of all tasks of 
Statesmanship to gauge rightly the need for opposing a new 
movement and the time and manner of intervening. 

We have tried in this chapter to give the impression that 
every people which has not settled down to a perfectly fixed 
Importaaeo way of life is constantly throw^ out new organ- 
of Free izations as conditions change and fresh needs arise. 
Asso<totton To gain the impression ful%; we shoiitd need far 
mom illustrations than have been given herfet We have not seen 
by any means aU the forms of associatipn which resulted 
from the growth of trade ; and we must remember that there 
has been a similar unfolding of one oi^anization aft« ahbtfer 
in many other departments of life besides the economic, 
fifeliaeval towns, for instance, produced not only trading gilds, 
but also schools, universities, monasteries, inns of court, and 
hospitals ; and in modem times the variety of associati<MW 
19 
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springing from town life is fsur greater. By no means all 
the new developments are good, but many of them are most 
valuable instruments of progress. 

One important conclusion which results from this survey, 
is that no people whose way of life is changing can be bound 
down to any fixed organization. Just as political thinkers 
in earlier times believed that there was one perfect system of 
government, the adoption of which would cure most of the 
ills of society, so many people to-day look to some one 
economic system as ideal, and expect similar benefits from 
its establishment. Some of them hope to see a scheme of 
proprietorships applied both to farming and to town 
industries ; some, the State Socialists, think that all industries 
should be owned and managed by central and local govern- 
ments ; others, the Guild Socialists, that government shouM 
own the capital, or at least regulate the sale of goods, while 
the workers control the trade ; and others again, the Syndical- 
ists, believe that the workers in each trade should be both 
owners and managers. Now the whole of our study tends 
to show that a progressive people cannot be forced into 
one mould or fitted into any neat and well-rounded design. 
Progress is very often irregular and unexpected ; and a ruler 
who aims at the highest welfare of his people must be ready 
to recognize and encourage new ideas and enterprises, even 
if they cause him to modify his own favourite schemes of 
government. 

Another interesting thought arises from our study of the 
various kincb of association which bind mankind together. 
Among them there is one which has many resemblances to 
the rest ; it changes continually ; it depends for its very exist- 
ence on the consent and agreement of its members ; it sends 
off branch associations ; it has rules and penalties ; its object 
is to preserve the interests and general welfare of its mem- 
bers. Yet it has a peculiaur importance and certain special 
features of its own. We refer, of course, to the organization 
of government. 

It will be wen for us at this stage to use, instead of " Govem- 
BQ^t,” another expression, " ihe State" We have avoided 
this word in the ^lier chapters because it is used by various 
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writers in different senses, and its true meaning can only be 
seen when we have before us a picture of all the other associa- 
tions which have sprung up independently of government. 
The State and the Government are not quite the same thing. 
By government we mean the law-making bodies, such as 
Parliament and the local councils ; the officials, civil servants, 
judges, policemen, and the rest ; and the organization by 
means of which they do their work. The State includes not 
only government, but all the citizens, all who as electors or 
jurors, or in any other way, have a share in the public affairs 
of the country. But when we speak of them as members of 
a State, we think of them not simply as the inhabitants of a 
certain country, but as the inhabitants concerned in one 
particular kind of work, the work of government,, or at least 
as subjects of the government. If we want a word which 
will suggest to us the wider ideas of all the people engaged in 
their infinitely varied occupations, and bmmd together by 
coTxntless ties of kinship, friendship, business relations, com- 
mon interests, and membership of the same associations, we 
may speak of the people as forming a Society. In this sense 
Society includes far more than the State : it includes a vast 
number of organizations of which the State is only one. 

This thought of the State as one organization amoi^ many 
in Society will help us to gain a right idea of the relations 
between government and people. It may not seem at a first 
glance to have much importance. We may find it interesting 
to think of the great business of government aS only a special 
occupation, like shoemaking, dentistry, or stockbroking. 
But has the idea any practical value ? 

Perhaps the best answer is that the recent war was largely 
due to a wrong impression on this very point. German 
thinkers for centuries regarded the State as including all the 
interests and activities of the people, so that government in 
their view was the great means by which the good of the pec^fe 
could be attained, and all other organizations were quite 
subsidiary to government. In recent times many have held 
that the only true freedom lies in complete subjection to the 
law of the State, and that the State is the real being, the real 
unity, of which the individual man is only an insignificant 
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part. From these views there followed in practice that 
desire for a strong, wealthy, and well-ordered State (which 
implied a strong and ubiquitous government), that sense 
that the greatness of Germany was the most important thing 
in the world, and that regimentation of the people as mere 
servants of the State, which made the German people a danger 
to the world’s peace, and finally brought about the great 
catastrophe of world war. 'The root of the evil lay in imagin- 
ing that the people should serve their government instead of 
govemnient serving the people, or, in other words, in setting 
the interests of the State above those of Society. 

In Russia exactly the opposite mistake was made. Thera 
the old Imperial Government was so bad that great numbers 
spedsl of liberal-minded persons 'were prejudiced against 
Featumol government in general, regarded it as the source 
the State of all evil, and believed that if it were abolished 
altogether the condition of the people would be much happier. 
Hence there arose the anarchist movement, which led the 
nation into revolution, and the succeeding period of lawless- 
ness, disorganiKition, and famine. 

If, then, the State is an association with a special field 
of work, what are its puq^oses and its distinguishing featupes ? 
We have suggested that many other organiaations work in a 
very similar way. For example, one of the chief duties of the 
State {or of the government, which is its agent) is to make 
laws. But other bodies, such as golf clubs, debating societies, 
schools, and trade unions have laws. The government 
maintains courts to enforce its laws : the other bodies en- 
force their rules too, perhaps by fines, perhaps by expulsion 
from membership. In the Middle Ages very many associa- 
tions — gilds and livery companies, for instance — had fully 
organized courts, and the Church had courts which were 
at least as important as those of the State. Down to the 
present day the Church uses courts of its own for certsun 
purposes. The State uses physical force against foreign 
adversaries, and to suppress riots or make arrests among 
its members. But others than State officials use physical 
fpreer—as in ejectinginterrupters from a meeting — and corporal 
ptmishinent is still used in many schools. 
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The fact is that the State does not differ in its essential 
nature or its methods from other organizations. The real 
differences are in degree. 

First of all the State includes all who live in a coimtry, 
except perhaps a few foreign visitors, and it makes laws 

(I) VniTer- which apply to the whole people ; whereas 
•ality every other organization belongs only to a 
section of the people.^ Next, the government which repre- 
sents the State has an enormous influence and prestige, 

(II) We all grow up imbued with the tradition that 
Authority the law is to be obeyed, and that those who 
make and administer the law are the highest authorities 
in the land. For this reason other bodies, such as joint- 
stock companies, universities, and trade unions, often secure 
the approval of Parliament or the Privy Council in order to 
give a stronger sanction to their own rules. In most cases 
these bodies would find their very existence difficult nfflpgg 
they gained the support of government. 

Above all, membership of most other organizations is 
voluntary, but we cannot help being members of the State. 
(Ifl) Com- Even if we leave our own coimtry we find our- 
ynMon selves in our new home subject to another govern- 
ment and another system of law. The contrast in this 
respect is well shown in the matter of finance. Most associa- 
tions that are not self-supporting pay their way by sub- 
scriptions, and if anyone objects to paying a subscription he 
can resign his membership. But we must all pay taxes ; 
we cannot resign our position as citizens ; and if we do not 
choose to pay, the taxes will be taken from us by force. 
Thus compulsion is an important feature of the State. It is 
so |«.rtly because government makes laws for the whole 
people, laws from which no one can, escape ; but partly also 
on account of the special work which government has to do. 
Although no government has ever tried to explain exactly 

>■ This is true to-day, but it would not have been so in the Middle 
Ages, for the Church then included all Western Europe, and was a much 
greater institutibn than any State. In the words of the late Dr. Figgis, 
ecclesiastics in the Middle Ages looked upon the State merely as " the 
poMce branch of the Church." 
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why it exists or what is the exact scope of its duty, we know 
in general what that duty is. Government exists chiefly in 
order to maintain minimum standards of conduct and 
minimum standards of life. Now we can see at a glance 
that such work implies compulsion — a constant effort by 
means of law and law courts to ensure that these standards 
are kept. For this reason the methods of government must 
necessarily be strict, legal, and formal. Although the 
State exists, or ought to exist, for the benefit of aU its 
members, its first and greatest service to them is done through 
the law. Even when it serves them in a more direct and 
kindly way by providing them with water, roads, or education, 
it levies a compulsory rate for these purposes. 

Most other organizations have much less need of com* 
pulsion. They are freer and less rigid in their methods : 
they come and go and transform themselves readily with 
changing circumstances. Moreover, if compulsion is slight 
in their case the direct service of their members is much 
more conspicuous. It has been well said by a great German 
writer that the leading characteristic of the State is Lordship, 
while that of other and freer associations is Fellowship.^ 

It is precisely because of these rigid methods and this 
stress on law and order that a government is always apt to 
resent rapid changes, and to check those organizations which 
try to bring changes about . But freedom of experiment and 
freedom of organization are the very life-energy and life-blood 
of a healthy society. Therefore it is most imi)ortant that 
no government should be given too much power of interfer- 
ence, and that we should not entrust our welfare too lari^y 
to the State. For although it can, and does, provide security 
and minimum standards of life and conduct, the great work 
of the State is not to make for us a full and ideal life or to 
compel and create progress, but rather to afford, as well as it 
can, an opportunity for the people to work out their own course 
of progress ; to fashion their own paths towards an earthly 
paradise. 

We may gain the best and clearest idea of the duties of 
government if we think of the State as supplementing the 

^ 'By VxoieaaaTCiticVe>,ixiTcasGenossenschafUrecM, 
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work of other bodies and of individuals — above all, by keep- 
ing order, but also by intervening to provide for public 
welfare wherever the enterprise of private persons or other 
organizations has failed to meet the need, wherever the 
minimum standards of hfe required by the State are not 
otherwise maintained. Indeed, in some important matters, 
such as public aid and education (and perhaps, in the future, I 

medical service), we may think of the State as doing the main 
work, and of private efforts as supplementary. And we may 
notice, finally, that as standards of conduct improve and men 
learn to behave well of their own accord, there will be less 
need of compulsion, and the State will become more and more 
a free association for mutual service. 

Books 

Professor M'Iver’s Community is the most important recent 
work dealing with the subject-matter of this chapter 
and the last. Gierke's view may be gathered from his 
Political Theories of the Middle Ages, with Professor 
-i. Maitland’s Introduction. The development of trading 
and industrial associations is fully described in Pro- 
fessor G. Unwin’s Industrial Organization and Gilds and; 

Companies of London. The first chapter of the lattet 
work contains an admirable discussion of the relations 
between the State and other associations. Professor 
Graham Wallace’s Human Nature in Politics and 
The Great Society deal very suggestively with political 
and social organization from the psychological point of 
view. Common Sense in Law, by Sir P. Vinogradoff, 
contains an interesting and valuable discussion of the 
problem of the State and Society : so, too, do Mr. H. 

Laski’s recent works. The Problem of Sovereignly' an4 
4i0sority in the Modern State, 


CHAPTER XX 


CONCLUSION 

T he work of government at the present day is exceed- 
ingly difficult and anxious for rulers and people alike. 
Changes occur with remarkable speed, and we are 
constantly faced with problems for the solution of 
which history and experience give us very little guidance. 
Vitally important factors, such as the course of trade or of 
public opinion, are exceptionally hard to forecast. In human 
history we are passing through a period of upheaval similar 
to the great epochs of earth movement in geological history. 
At such a time, when reliance on tradition and rule of thumb 
is vain, and a policy of men; ('Xpcdicncy is disjistrous, we need, 
above all, guiding principles if we are to win through to a 
freer and happier state of society. We have tried in t h is 
volume to show what some of these principles are. The 
most important is that goverirment exists in order to provide 
for every one in the country the opportunity of a full life. 

That is an object, however, which no government has yet 
realisfed in more than a very small degree, and although 
there has been a gradual movement towards this ideal, 
whole peoples have often slipi>ed back in the opposite direction, 
and particular groups and classes have constantly done so. 
Progress in history has been uneven and chequered. But 
if we know what have been the chief causes of failure in the 
past, we shall be able to judge better how to advance towards 
our ideal in the future. The study of history shows that, 
apart from natural calamities, such as earthquakes, plagues, 
and famines, the two most widespread causes of evil have 
been bad statesmanship, and individual or group selfisfane^, 
which appears as a spirit of monopoly and jealousy, a clinging 
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to vested interests, a desire for gain, whether of material 
wealth or of power over other men. The future rate of 
progress will depend on the extent to which we succeed in 
replacing these faults by the opposite virtues— sound judg- 
ment in policy, and a spirit of service instead of a spirit of 
monopoly. 

There is certainly no simple way of effecting these cures. 
Good statesmanship can only be secured by having the right 
men in office ; but there can never be an absolute guarantee 
that the right men will be forthcoming. A set of Ministers, 
for example, who have done good work in ordinary times may 
fail in a time of crisis, and those who have come to the front 
in a crisis may prove too hustling and domineering to serve 
the people well under more settled conditions. The nearest 
approach to a guarantee lies in general education, and par- 
ticularly education in citizenship. For in the first place, a 
well-informed people will be the most likely to choose good 
rulers ; and secondly, they will have the best chance of 
forming a sound public opinion — ^which either directly or 
indirectly controls the policy of statesmen. 

The spirit of service is something of even slower and more 
difficult growth than wise policy, although the highest states- 
manship must always be informed by such a spirit. Happily 
in modem times there have been many signs of its growth. In 
the Middle Ages society was bound together by compulsory 
service. Every man living under the feudal system, from the 
peasant to the baron, was subject to some overlord, and was 
obliged to yield him certain services. With the decline of 
feudalism there was a general loosening of these bonds, and 
there followed an age of individualism, when men were left 
comparatively free to follow their own interests. They did 
so to too great an extent, and there was some justification in 
Hegel’s time for his belief that government alone prevented 
society from dissolving into a chaos of self-seeking. But dur- 
i:^ the last century society has become more closely welded 
together with another bond— the bond of free personal service. 
One of the most striking facts of nineteenth century history 
has been the growth of a social consciousness, of an interest on 
the part of individuals in the welfare of the whole people, even 
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of the whole world, and a desire to be of service to others. 
Nearly all the ch’ef movcm«;nts of the present day are in the 
direction of co-operation, and co-opf'.ration means fellowship 
and mutual service. 

This is undoubtedly the right bond of society. It is recog- 
nized as such both by religion and by science. For one»of the 
first principles of social science is that an individual can only 
develop and express his highest powers by associating with 
and serving his fellow-men ; so that the growth of a co- 
operative spirit tends directly towards the ideal of govern- 
ment — the full and free growth of personality. We conclude, 
then, that education and co-operation in the mdest sense 
are the surest foundation of good government. 

In this volume we have studied the present organization of 
democracy in our own country. Modem democracy virtually 
began with the local government of towns in the Middle Ages. 
Then it spread gradually and with difficulty over whole 
countries. In recent times the British Empire has shown the 
first example in history of a great commonwealth of demo- 
cratic nations ; and now we are witnessing the growth of a 
world-wide federation — a system of international government 
based on democracy. If we wish to understand and takd our 
share in the great movements of the present day, we must gain 
some knowledge of imperial and international jiolitics, and some 
acquaintance with the methods and problems of governinent 
in foreign countries. We cannot deal with these questions 
here : they form the substance of a separate course of study. 
But much of the information which we have gathered will 
useful in this wider investigation : for the general principles 
and ideals of government arc not the preserve of our own people. 
We have seen them in operation in parish, city, county, and 
nation ; they can be applied equally to the whole world. 
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Books on the British Sy^m of Government 

Anson. — Law and Custom of the Constitution. 3 vols. 

Dicey. — Law of the Constitution. 

LoWfetL. — Government in England. 2 vols. 

The above are standard works of considerable length. 

The following are shorter studies : — 

Bagehot. — The English Constitution. An excellent account 
of the Victorian system and outlook. 

Browning. — The Citizen. Interesting, and still well worth 
reading, although written many years ago. 

Marriott. — English Political Institutions. Contains sketches 
of historical development, and good bibliography. 

President Wilson's Treatise: The State (revised edition), 
gives a very clear summary of the systems of government 
in all the chief countries of the world, and has full bib- 
liographicaljnotes. 

Whitaker* s Almanack and The Statesman* s Year Book are in- 
dispensable sources of information on points of detail. 
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railways, 275 ; State support for 
trade, 278 1 theory of State, 291 
Gierke, on State and Society, 294 ^ 
Gild, merchant or craft, 272^1 ^284, 2 Sd 
Girondists, 267 

Gladstone, W. E., 94, 95, 176 
Government, Central ; Departments, 
58, 66 ; limits of its power, 67, 
09 ; relations with local b<Hlies, 
70, 72 J party of, in Parliament, 
88 

Government, I^al ; importance, 4 ; 
element of service, $ ; mwnem 
of system, 5, 6 ; democratic, 6, 
7 ; Act of 1894, 9, 17 ; Act of 
1888, 35 ; chiefly concerned with 
administration, 79 
Grants in aid, 71 ; educational, 163 
Green, Thomas Hill, his Idea of 
liberty, 246 

Greg^ious instinct, 2S3 
Groups in Parliament, 224 
Guardians. See Union 

Harrington, James, 1S3 
Health, Ministry of, 60 
Health, Public, work of district coun- 
cil, l9sqq. ; Act of 1848, 30; 
work of county council, 41, 43 ; 
in towns, 47, 48: insurance, 
233 ; preventive meaicine, 234 
H<^el, 297 

High Court of Justice, 145, 1 S 3 
Home Office, 6l 

Home Secretary, 64; may become 
Minister of Justice, 62 
House duty, 181 

Housing, 21, 23 5 in towns, 49, 50 

Incidence of taxation, IQI 
Income-tax, 175, 177, 187 5 lom^iiO 
India, effect of Hinduism on, 272 
Individualism, 248, 280 
Infection, measures for preventing, 20 
Inheritance, cause of inequality of 
wealth, 182 
Inland Revalue, 198 
Inspectors, health, 24 5 schools* 57 f 
public aid, 57 ; of Home Office, 
01 ; their value, 76 
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Imumnce, State, 233 , 

Intenaperaiice and destitution, 231 
Interests, arul |mriy divisions, 94; 

representation of, 131 
Ireland, absence of parish councils, 

14 ; Poor Law, 29 ? l>oroughs, 

56 ; Irish |>eers, 101 ; local 
elections, 125 ; collection of taxes, 
19S; F.K. in, 224; gilds xn, 

2§5 n* 

Jacolnns, 267 

Joint Committee, for police, 41 
juckeH, interpreting law, S4; and 
common law, I 34 » 
court, 144 ; circuits and assues, 
146; duties in courts, XS<>“^^ 53 » 

independence of, 1 54, ^SS < 

Jury, trial by: origin, 147; hst of 
jurors, 1471 advantages, 14^? 
methotl, X49-52S » independence 
of jurors, 157 

Justice, aim of government, 234 ; 
ideal and praciical, 2J5» ® 3 ^* » 
and lumevoknce, 244 
Justices of the Peace, former work 
in county, 35 ; in petty sessions, 
137 ; administrative work, I 39 » 
140, 142 

King, assent to Bills, 109, 1 10 ; veto, 

in, 112; sovereign )H over, III i 

present influence, 112-4; 
political work, II4; omipatiMin 
^viih Prcsuleni, 114, 11 $ 

KingVi Bench, x 53 . 

Kroi>otkin, on prisons, 240; on 
revolutions, 265 

Labour, Ministry of, 62, 230 
Lais.w faire, 277 

Land tax, 184, xH6 

Law Lords, or Lords of Appeal, 
lawyers, in House of L^rds, lOl ; 
*Farlement* of, in France, 103; 
and common law, 134 , * 3^5 
functions in court, 149, 15 ®* 
Sa also Counsel 

Legislature, reason of the term, 80 
Liberty, object of government, 24S ; 
necessary restraints* 246^ * 49 ? 

^ limits of restraint, 250, 254 
licencei, by district councils, 17 ; oy 
coimty couneik 42 ; ^yj«£ices, 
141 j means of revenue, iS6 
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Livery companies, 286 
Loans, local, 14, 7* 

Locke, John, on royal prer^tive, 
112,5 00 liberty, 246 
I^rd Chancellor, 102, 138, 153 
Lord Chief Justice, 153 
Lord- Lieutenant, of county, 45, 138 
I^rd Fresident of the Council, 88 
Lords, House of : business of, 97 ; 
limits of power, 98-looj as a 
court of law, loo ; membership, 
100-2 5 its value, 104-5 » wform, 
105 ; court of tp{>eal, 153 
Low, Sir Sydney, quoted, 125 

Magistrates. Sa Justices of the 
Ikace 

Mandate to memlMjrs of Parliament, 

Marcus Aurelius, 289 
Mayor of fmrough, 46, 47 ; as return- 
ing officer, 120 

Mcmfiers of Parliament: qualinea- 
tions, to ; in charge of Bills, 83 ; 
method c»f retirement, S7 ; |mrty 
di ' ^’ipHne, 02, 93 
M<»rcautih* policy, 250, 251 
Merchant, law, 39 

Minimum stamkrds of llvmg, 229 
g€|q. ; of conduct, 23$ 

Ministers, of central government, 59, 
60 ; re.s|K)nsil)le to Parliament, 
74i 7^ 5 ap|K)inted by King, 75 » 
position In Commons, 8S 5 su|h 
plied for House of I^rds, 105 ; 
In Privy O'umcil tod, 107; advice 
to and from King, 113* S$o 
aAo Prime Minister 
Minority rule, 130 
Mint, 65 ^ 

Mon®,! «n*U;riiiuit.'N 37* 

Money Bills Sj, <y), too 
Monopoly^ and excise, l8o . 

M i mt osi i uit'U , 262 n* 

Municipal trading, 50, 54 

Naltenal Debt, growth, »2, 203; 
funded and itntodea, 204; re- 
demption, «)4» »7 
National Society, ito 
Nature, law of, sro 
I4ew»p«p#», and fmrly gyitem, 93 ; 

lu-lp to <knn*nacy. I» 

Nomination, to Ild'l of candi- 

dates for deciion, tiS 

■ % 
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Obstruction in Parliament, 82 
Officials, in parish, 12 ; in district, 
33, 25 i their value, 24 ; in 
county, 44, 4S i » borough, S 4 . 

55 ; of central goverfflnent, 59, 

60 

Opinion, Public, influence on govern- 
ment, 6, 128, 258; control of, 
93, 218, 259 ; expressed by refer- 
endum, 219; by P.R9 221; 
limits of its power, 220 ; con- 
nexion with sovereignty, 260; 
and revolution, 264 
Opposition in Parliament, 88 
Organimtion, essential for revolution, 
266 ; changed by revolution, 269, 
270 ; essential for progress, 281, 
283 ; resistance to, 288 
Overseers, Parish, their duties, 12, 
14 ; assistant overseer, 12 ; col- 
lectors of rates, 21 1, 212 

Parish, meaning, 8; size of, 10; in 
towns, 14 

Parish Council, advantages of, 9, 10, 
14; membersliip, 10^ ; duties, 
12, 13 ; control of oflflcials, 13 ; 
not found in Ireland, 14 
Parish Meeting, lO; membership, ii 
Parliament and local councils, 67, 
69 5 control of departments, 73 > 
78 j importance of legislative 
work, 79 ; sitting and session, | 
82; adjournment, etc., 87; 
power of making laws, in ; 
relation to common law, 

137 ; control of trading depart- 
ments, I 73 » 254; control of 
expenditure, 194, 196 J control 
of income, 196 ; reasons for 
increased activity, 252, 253 ; 
aristocracy in eighteenth century, 
263. Sis aka Plouse of Commons, 
House of Lords 

I^trty government and Cabinet rule, 
89 ; Organization in the country, 
89, 91 ; effect on Parliament, ^ ; 
delays due to, 92 ; discipline 
in Parliament, 92 ; newspapers, 
93 ; reflects public opinion, 93, 
94 ; reasons for, 94 ; merits, 95, 
96 ; elections, 125, 128 ; means 
of weakening, 224 

Paterson, William, founds Bank of 
England, 203 
20 


Paymaster-General, 1 99 
Peel, Sir Robert, revises income-tax, 
176 

Peers, 100, 102; value of their in- 
dependence, 105 
Penn and Mead, trial of, 157 
Pensions, old age, 234 
Perambulation of boundaries, 1 8 
Petty Sessions, 137 
Philip II of Spain, 289 
Pitt, William, levies income-tax, 175 ; 

founds Consolidated Fund, 199 
Place, Francis, 258 
Plots, garden, under parish councils, 

13 

Plutocracy, 115 

Police, under county authorities, 36 ; 
earlier system, 37, .3^ J present 
efficiency, 38; modern system, 
40 ; under borough council, 47 ; 
supervised by Home Office, 6 1 
Political associations of 1832, 288 
Poor rate, 21 1 
Post Office, 64, 173 
Preventive men, 198 
Prime Minister, 88, 90, 107, 112 
Printing, effect on democracy, 276 
Prison system, reform of, 240, 242 
Privy Council, 98, 106, 109 ; connex- 
ion with Cabinet, 108 ; member- 
ship, 109; Judicial Committee, 


Probate Division, 153 
Progressive taxes. Sea Taxation 
Property, taxes on, 184; protection 
of, 227 ; undue stress on, 239 
Proportional representation, 221, 224 
Prorogation of Parliament, 87 
Provisional Order, 71 
Public aid; workhouse, 4; alms 
houses, 13 ; present system, 28 ; 
principle of, 29 ; Commission of 
1909, 30, 32^; Committee of 
1918, 32, 33 

Punishments, earlier methods, 3^ * 
reform of, 158, 238, 242 


Quarter Sessions, 141 
Questions in Parliament, 74, 8iS, 83, 
90, 97 

Hallways, control by government, 63 ; 
owned by some govemiUents, 64 ; 
and national unity, 275 
Ratepayers, meaning, il 
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Rates, meaning, tt ; collection, 14, 
211 ; levied by coanty councils, 
43; present system, 20S, 213 
Recorder, 14^ ^ 

Redistribution, no 
Referendum, 219, 22 x 
Reform, method of, 257, 250 ? ana 
revolution, 266, 268 1 and states- 
manship, 270^ 

Registration of births, etc., 44, 05, 

145 

Religion and social change, 272, 2S8 
Renaissance, 272, 273 
Republic and monarchy, U 4 i ^5 
Resident magistrates, 141 
Responsible and irresponsible govern- 
ment, 77, n 7 
Returning officers, 120. 

Revenue of government, 171 » sources, 
172, 174 ^ j 

Revolution, causes, 26a, 2661 and 
reform, 266, 268 j effects, 269? 
social, 270 

Rights, claimed by cittxens, 242 J 
right to work, 228 ; natural and 
conventional, 243, 244 ; womens 

244 

Rivers, care of, by county councils, 4a 
Roads, in charge of district council, 
i8j main roads under county 
coundL 34, 41 1 in borough, 47 
Roman Emplri, arrest of progress, 
250 

Rousseau, 244 

Russia, revolution in, tm, ^ 
266, 267, 270 ; hostility to State, 
292 

St. Stephen’s Hall, So 
Schools, under district councils, 23 j 
under county, 43 ? early institu- 
tions, 159; voluntary, 164; con- 
tinuation, 165 ; secondai^, i6d ; I 
as social units, 2S2 
Scrutineers, 120 

Seal, Great, of the Realm, 83, no 
Second Chambers, 100, 103, 105 
Security, basis of civilimtion, 39; 
provision for, by county council, 
42; first aim of government, 
226 sqq. 

Service, public, characteristic of 
modem government, 5, 29S ; 
means of progresi, 297^ Ses am 
Civil Service, Justice, Seandty 


Session of Parliament, Sa ; Bills k|^ 
at end, S7 ; prorc^tion at end,, 
iMd. 

Shaftesbury, I^ord, 258 
Sheriff and Under-Sheriff, 45, 118, 
119, 14s, 147 

Shop Steward movement, 287 
Single tax, 186, 1S7 
Sinking funds, 204, 206^ 

Sitting, of Parliament, Sa 
Smith, Adam, 188 
Smith, Sidney, on taxation, 178 
Socialism, State, 247, 290; gild, 
290 

Society and State, 291 
Socinians, 288' 

Somerset House, 65, 19S 
South Sea Com|«ny, 203 
Sovereignty, III, 2^, 201 
Soviet rule. 129, 130 
Spain, trade with America, 277 
Speaker of Haute of Commont, 81, 
82 

Spinoa, 283 


Stamp duty, 183 
Stanoardmlion of life, 2 <3 
State and other atiocialions, 29O' 
sqq. t m^eaning of, ,291 ; charac- 
terlttic*, 293, 294? clwttge in 
quality, 293 

StateimjmiMp and 'revolution, 270 1 
imd ori|^l thought, 2791 and 
pr«^w ,297 
Stationery Offioe, 85 
Statutei, oamfdetion of Bilk, no; 
numbering ^of, iioj ill, 

13s 

Steam engine, elect on government, 
»74-7 

: Stipendi’iry mngjitmte, 141 
SutM CimI, govemmeiii In, 

^ *73 

Summons, 1 40 
Super-tax, 177 

Supply, Committee d, Ifi | fOU e#, 

75f 

S''*irv«^of«, c€ fowls, *4, 44 1 of mmf 

10 , * 

SyndUte^ si^ 

Tamnoffib Manitoo, 90 

Taimtoi,, voluntary, *72 mdk 

wufce of 174 1 m 

mm 

183, 187, 1901 »iiw^ %Wi 
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direct and indirect, 191 ; policy 
of, 192; method of collection, 
198 ; local, Wtf Rates 
Toleration, religious, 264 
Tolstoi, Count, 288 
Town Clerk, 54 

Towns, influence on democracy, 129 ; 
and national life, 273 ; associ- 
ation in, 2S4. &iso jBorougb 
Trade, Board of, 62, 63 
Trade, importance of security, 39; 
municipal, 50 sqq, ; national, 
173, 247; influence on govern- 
ment, 272, 273; international, 
273, 275 ; association in, 284, 

287 

Trade unions, and common law, 136 ; 
and Parliament, 252 ; and steam 
power, 276 ; their evolution, 
286 

Treasury, 195, 20a 234 
Treasury Bench, 88 
Trinity Brotherhood, 65 
Trusts, 288 n, 

Turnpike trusts, 19 

Unearned income, 176, 186 
Unemployment, 230, 233 


Union (Poor Law), 27, 33 j origin, 
27; separate system in towns, 
27; relation to rural councils, 
28 ; proposals for reformj 30, 33* 
See als$ Guardians, Public Aia 
United' States, general property tax, 
185 ; constitution of, 217 ; flnan* 
cial crisis, 227 ; prison reform, 
242 ; railways ana national life, 

275 

Universities, 168 ; members in Par- 
liament, 124 

Vico, Giambattista, 262 n* 

Voting, method of, in elections, X20, 
122 ; importance, 125, 126 

Wages Boards, 232 

Warrant for arrest, X39 

Watch Committees, 54 

Water supply, X2, 2X, 48 

Ways ana Means, Committee of, 196 

Whips, party ofFiciala, 88, 91, 92 

**mih General,'^ 261 

Writ for election, iiS 

Vogt, 272 

Vucatan, civilimtion in, 227 



